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ADVERTISEMENT. 


When the worthy Vicar of W akefield and his notable 
wife ambitiously determined to have a family picture 
painted, their artist fell. into the trifling error of giving it 
such a magnitude that no room in the house could con- 
tain it. In forming my jdan of the work which is now 
presented to the jmblic, 1 fell into a similar error. Ii 
was my original ]>ur])ose to give nairatives of every 
species of peril and suffering ; but 1 discovered that it 
was utterly impossible to cany my design into effect 
within the narrow limits of two dwarfish volumes. More 
fortunate, however, than the Vicar’s highly-colouring 
and expeditious limner, I had merely sketched some of 
the outlines of ni}' picture when I made this discovery. 

Desirous of adding to the jdcasurc of the reader, 1 
have, whenever the attempt was practicable, endeavoured 
to make each narrative a whole, instead of a fragment. 
Thus, for example, the article wdiich relates to Charles 
II. includes a history of his short reign — if reign jt can be 
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called — in Scotland, and of liis attem])t to r('co\'ci’ tlu; 
crown of Kurland ; .and that which is devotcal to Sta- 
nislaus Lcczinski f<*rnis a concise hiography of that hrave 
and l)enevolent sovf'roiyn. It is o])vioiis tliat, in some 
cases, this comjdcttaiess was not attainable. 

I am much dv'e('ived if many of these realilies are iu)t 
as well calculated as the most ingenious fictions to ex- 
cite a pow(']‘ful interest ; an interest, too, which Avill not 
have a tendency to ]H‘rv(‘rt the mind. Hut 1 confess 
that I slioiild thiidv my lalxair ill hestowed Avei'C amuse- 
iiH'ut alone to he the result of it. J have' another and 
higher object in vk'W. 1 trust that these narrativ(\s will 
tiflbrd a salutary lesson — that the reader will learn from 
them that hojie ought iH'ver to be resigned wldh' breath 
ivmains ; that even in the lowest deep of peril and buffer- 
ing, didivcrange may he at liand ; and that thei'e arc' few 
tilings tliat cannot 1)C .aecomjilished hy jierseverancc and 
courage, esjiecially ■when aid'-d hy self-command and 
presence of mind, without AAhieh courage itsedf is often 
useless, and soinetiincs dangerous, to its posscissor. 
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VEIUL AND SUFP^ERING. 


PERILS AND SUEFERINGS OF CAPTIVITY AND 
FLIGHT. 


Tin: CAMPAIGN OF THE DIT'HESS OF BRRRl. 

If the })ol(lness manifested by Cliarlos tlu‘ Second and 
by j)yince Charles Edward, in ondeavonrinf^ to recover 
a lost diadem, is entitled to praise, we shall scarcely he 
justified in refusin',^ a more tliaii eipial measure of ap- 
plause to the duchess of Berri, for ventuiing to engage 
in an enterjuisc of the same nature. A deed which is 
merely courage in man, is heroism in woman. Ve 
may lament that a country slumld have been exposed to 
the calamities of civil war, in the vain hope of restoring 
a rejected dynasty ; but we cannot avoid admiring the 
dauntless spirit, and the maternal love, which ])rompted 
her to submit to severe toils and privations, and even 
to peril her existence, in so desperate an undertaking. 
Though her attempt may be blamed, and though it sub- 
jected her to be justly jiunished, the motives and feelings 
which gave rise to it are worthy of our respect. The 
general sense of mankind tells me,” says Burke, “ that 
those things which arc of the highest criminality are not 
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ill the class of infamous actions. Lord Coke, the oracle 
of tlie English law, conforms to that general sense, where 
he says, ‘ those things which are of the highest crimi- 
nality may be of the least disgrace.’ ” 

. The duchess of llerri was endowed with qualities, 
both of body and mind, which fitted her for the task she 
undertook. ’Though she was not in the first bloom of 
youth, her personal charms wei’c not inconsiderabk^ her 
manners were prc})Ossessing, and she was gay, affable, 
and kind-hearted. Marie tiaroline, like all Neapolitan 
girls, of whatever rank or station,” says Ceneral Dermon- 
court, has received scarcely any education. Mhth her, 
all is nature and instinct. Slie is a creature of impulse ; 
the exigencies of etiquette are insupportable to her, and 
she is ignorant of the very forms of the woi’ld. She 
allows her feelings to carry her away, without attempt- 
ing to restrain them ; and wlien any one has ins])lrcd 
her with confidence, she yields to it witliout restriction. 
fShe is capable of supporting the grcatc'st fatigue, and 
encountering the most appalling danger, with the j)atience 
and courage of a soldier. Tlie least contradiction exas- 
perates her — then her naturally i>ale cheeks become 
flushed; she screams, and jumps about, and threatens, and 
weei)s by turns, like a spoiled child; and then again, 
like a child, the moment you give way to her, and appear 
to do what she desires, she smilec, is instantly appeased, 
and offers you her Iiand. Contrary to the general nature 
ofju’inces, she feels gratitude, and is never ashamed to 
own it. ^Moreover, hatred is foreign t(j her nature ; no 
gall ever tinged her heart, even against those who have 
done lier most injury. AVhoever sees her for an hour 
becomes well acquainted with her character ; whoever 
sees her for a wliule day becomes acquainted with all the 
qualities of her heart.” 

Jt appears to 'have been not long subsequent to tlie 
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revolution of July, 1830, that the duchess determined 
upon her eiiterju-ise. For some time, however, the 
ex])elled monarch refused to invest her with the title 
and autliority of regent. An apprehension that, by 
Ills complying, lie would lose the direction of tlie duke 
of liordeaux’s education, is said to have been the cause 
of his refusal. At length he yielded, and also gave her 
a letter addressed to the French royalists, in which lie 
called on them to recognise her new dignity. Tlie 
duchess quitted England in June, 183], and- passed 
tliroiigh Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, to Pied- 
'mont, in wliich latter country she took up her abode, 
at Sestri, under the name of the C’ountess ui Sagana. 
Thither the friends of the Bourbons flocked from all 
quarters, to greet and consult with her. The remon- 
strances of tlie French govcnimcnt soon compelled tlie* 
Sardinian monarch to dismiss her from his dominions, 
and she then proceeded to Rome. B}^ all the persons 
who surrounded her, and by the delusive letters which* 
she received from her sanguine supporters, she was led 
to believe, that nearly the whole of Fjance was ready to 
rise in her favour. Everything which could o])en her 
eyes to the hopelessness and danger of the project, was 
carefully withheld from her. The personages wlio acted 
thus no doubt deceived themselves as well as their royal 
mistress. Confiding in their assurances, she resolved 
that she would no longer delay to give the signal for 
action to liei- partisans in the south and west of France, 
and to animate them by her presence. 

The duchess of Berri commenced her enterprise by 
■embarking on board of the Carlo Alberto steamer, at Via- 
reggio, in the territory of Lucca. She was accompanied by 
a few coniidential friends, and sallpd under Sardinian 
colours. After having touched at Genoa, the vessel 
•steered for France. AVlicn the Carlo Alberto came in 
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sight of the French coast, in the ncigy)oiirhood of Mar- 
seilles, a fresh gale was ])lowing from the seaward, and 
the swell was consequently heavy on the shore. To run 
in and attempt a landing on the open heacli would have 
been fraught with extreme danger to the steamer ; but 
the captain, nevertheless, declared that ho was willing 
to hazard everything for her service. Slie, however, 
with a noble s])irit, refused to peril the safety of the 
crew, lint, steady in her resolve to disembark, she 
desired that a boat might be manned for licrself, tleneral 
de Bourmont, and M. de Mesnard. 'fhe sea was rimniiig 
so high, and tlie distance to l)e rowed was so great, that 
the captain declined to eom})ly with lier ^^isll. The 
firmness of the dueliess was not to 1>e sliaken. ddie lioiir 
for the insurrection had, she said, been fixed l)y her, and 
at that hour, whatever might he the ride, she would be 
present. No fear of the waves should iiuluee lier to 
place in jeo])ardy the throne of her son, and (he lives of 
kis faithful supporters; and she therefore insisted on the 
boat being lowco-ed without further delay, d’he caj)tain 
was finally obliged to oh(*y her peremptcuy ordei-s, 
and she departed, accompanied by the general and M. de 
Mesnard. 

After having ])ecn tossed on the billows for three hours, 
during which trying period the j)rineess A\as calm, and 
almost gay, the frail hark reached the strand. Favoured 
by the coming on of darkness, the adventurous heroine 
and her comiianions lauded unseen, on the night of the 
2yth of April, at no great distance to tlu* westward of 
Marseilles. As ejitering a houst; might betray tlu'ni, 
they resolved to remain where, they were, till the dawn 
would enable them to j)erceive the desired signal from 
tho city. The duchess then wrappe<l a cloak round 
herself, lay down under the shelter of a rock, and was 
soon asleep. 
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It had been arranged, that the insurrection at Mar- 
seilles should break out on the night when the duchess 
arrived. This was the motive which had induced her 
to risk her life, rather than fail in being at hand. The 
rising took jdace at the appointed hour; hut it \vas far 
indeed from wearing the formidable as])ect which it had 
been expected to assume. There were said to he in 
Marseilles not less than from six to eight thousand 
Carlists; a force which, animated by courage, and 
directed by skilful leaders, might have had a fair chance 
of success. ]hit, cither the calculation was erroneous, 
or, at the critical moment, the hearts of a large majority 
must have failed. Only two or three hundred i)crsons 
took an active part in the struggle — if struggle it may 
he callcM — and the rest, who confined the manifestations 
of their zeal to huzzas and seditious language, did not, 
at the utmost, amount to more than two or three 
thousand. 

At three in the morning, a small party of armed mefi 
jiroceeded to St. Laurenc(‘'s chmvh, obtained the keys 
by force, and hoisted the white standard on the steeple. 
This was the signal for action ; it announced that the 
princess had arrived. Instead, however, of taking arms, 
several groujis contented themselves with jiarading the 
streets, shouting “ Henry the Fifth for ever! Religion 
for ever ! The white flag for ever ! The cross for ever !” 
while still larger numbers hurried to the esplanade, on 
the side towards the sea, to gaze upon the Carlo Alberto, 
which was hoYcriiig about, at a distance of four leagues. 
A few of tlie consjnrators, wlio had more spii’it and sense, 
proceeded to husincss. They mastered two or three in- 
significant ])Osts, and trampled in the mud the tri-coloured 
flag, and the cockades of the watchmen and custom- 
house men whom they liad overpowered. This was 
their only triumph. Headed by colonel de Lachaud, 
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an officer of the deposed monarch’s p;nards, they next 
marclicd to the Palais de Justice. Put tiiat post was 
occupied hy sul)-lieutcnant (’hazal, with some regular 
tJ[’ooi)s. Chazal no sooner saw the enemy ap})ear than 
lie ordered his men to load their mnshets and j)resent 
their bayonets. J'lie sight of tlic gli'amiiig steel was 
sufficient to ])ut to the rout the greatest ])art of the 
insurgents. 'Phe remainder vented their rage and tlieir 
loyalty in clamours and threats, upon which ('hazal 
twice rushed into the throng, seized two of the delin- 
(juents, and dragged them into the gimrd-room. One of 
his prisoners was colonel de Lachaiid. A general flight 
now took place ; the streets were speedily clean’d ; the 
crowd hurried awaiy from the esplanade, to escn]ie the 
national guards ; and a frigate was despatched in*])nrsuit 
of the Carlo Alberto. Before mid-day this farcical in- 
surrection wus at an end. 

The duchess of Berri, meanwliile, with lier eyes fixed 
dn the city, was agitated by various and conflicting 
passions. The dawn of day sliowed her the Bourbon 
flag waving over the church of St. Laurence; but the 
alarm bell was also summoning the national guard to 
march against her partisans. So liiglily was she excited, 
that her two companions wTre compelled to hold her 
almost by main force, to prevent her from going to 
Marseilles. At length they calmed her, and prevailed 
on her to w'ait. Drums were now heard heating in every 
quarter of the city; but there was no tiring, and she 
might, perhaps, for a wliile, imagine that her friends 
were victorious. But this illusion was soon dispelled by 
tlie rehoisting of the tri-colourcd standard on the steeple 
of St. Laurciiee, which was followed hy the dispersion 
of the crowd on the esplanade, as the national guards 
advanced. Fi-om her hiding-jdaco she could see the 
glittering of her enemies’ bayonets. The frigate, in 
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diasc of the Carlo Alberto, convinced her that, as far as 
Mai scillcs was concciaied, tliere W'as nothing to hope ; 
and the flight of the steamer seemed to leave her but a 
sliglit ehanee of escaping from her irritated foes. 

To remain any longer in her present exposed situation 
would have ])een madness, and the princess, therefore, 
sought sheltt'i’ in a neighbouring charcoal-burner's hut. 
(ieiv’ral de llourmont undertook the. hazardous task of 
apjji’oacliing the city, for the purpose of obtaining intel- 
ligence. Idle tidings which he brought l)ack sliowcd 
til at there Avas no longer anything to b(‘ ex})ectcd in the 
South of France. I'lie attempt at Marseilles had signally 
and even disgracefully failed ; and, this being' the case, 
it was not pvo])ablc tliat the other places to which tlie 
consjjhttcy extended, among Avliich Avere 'Fouloii and 
Nimes, AA'onld ventnre to revolt. It Avas absolutely 
necessary for the dueliess at once to turn her steps to 
some other <juarter — hut Avhither? The steamer having 
lieen driven from tlie coast, and there being no chance of 
its returning, tliere was no other resource than to pass 
through Frovence, and find a refuge in the Sardinian 
territoiy, or to traverse the wide extent of France, from 
the soutli-cast to the Avest, and join the royalists of 
La Vendee, who had almidy begun to take the field. 
Dithciilt and perilous as the lattia- alternative was, it was 
iinliesitatingly chosen hy the duchess. “ 1 have entered 
Fj'ancc,” said slie, ‘‘ and 1 will not quit it and she 
gave orders for immediate departui-o, that they might 
make as much progress as possible under cover of the 
night. No vehicle of any kind, or any animal to ride 
on, AA’as procurable; but she made light of this, and de- 
clared that she was an excellent Avalker. All that Avas 
noAV wanted AA^as a guide ; and this AA^aiit was supplied by 
an offer of his services from the eharcoal-hurner. 

Montpellier, near Avhich resided a friend on whose 
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fidelity she could rely, was tlic point which the duchess 
was desirous to reach. For some time their course con- 
tinued to he within sight of the hay where they had 
landed, across which they could sec the liglits twinkling 
in Marseilles, and, occasionally, the hum and murmur of 
the disturbed city was wafted to their ears on tlie breeze. 
Sighs escaped from the breast of the duchess, as she now 
and then cast a glance towards the spot where, her 
prospects had been blighted. W'hen, however, Mar- 
seilles ceased to be visible, her cheerfulness returned, 
lieing well aware that the higli roads would be too care- 
fully guarded to allow of her journeying along them 
wdthoiit the risk of being captured, she asked the guide 
whether there M’as any path through the mountains; 
and, being informed that there was, she told hin-vto lead 
the ^vay. For five hours they pursued their course 
through intricate and rugged tracks, rendered still more 
dilhcult by the pitchy darkness of the night, which 
ac;arccly ])crmitted them to see wliere they set their feet. 
At length, on their entering amidst scattered rocks, 
intermingled with stunted olive-trees, the guide appeared 
to he wholly at a loss. On being questioned, he owned 
that he had gone astray, and had no idea where they 
wTre ; but he was desirous to go alone in search of the 
right path, and promised to return as soon as he had 
discovered it. Apprehensive of treachery, General de 
Bourmont refused to accede to this pro])osition. It being 
impossible to go on or to go back, and the duchess being 
Avorn out with fatigue, she wrapped herself up in her 
cloak, took a portmanteau for a })iIlow, and fell into 
a profound sleep, while her companions watched over 
her. 

The first rays of the morning disclosed to the guide, 
that he had deviated two leagues from his intended path. 
The worst result of this mistake was, that the proper 
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road could not be regained, without passing over nearly 
thVee miles of open ground, where detection was almoiit 
certain. The ducliess, who had risen with the dawn, 
seems to have instantaneously taken lier resolution in 
this emergency. Pointing to a country-seat, at a little 
distance, she asked to wliom it belonged. Tiie guide 
answered, tliat the owmer was not only a furious repub- 
lican, but likewise mayor of the neighbouring district. 
“ C-onduct me thither," Avas her laconic re])ly. 

Her companioiH were thunderstruck by a resolve 
which, at the first glance, seemed to be an act of in- 
sanity. Yet it may bo doubted whether there was not 
more wisdom in it than in their efforts to change her 
purpose. Even supposing that this furious republican 
would l>e insensible to the call of lionour, and to those 
feelings Avhich insure succour to a distressed female from 
every one who deserves the name of man, the princess 
might calculate that his political principles would operate 
in her favour. The republicans were at that momenjt. 
arrayed in deadly hostility against the reigning monarch, 
and it Avas, therefore, not likely that a zealous individual 
of that party would betray a personage who had numerous 
adherents, and who Avas encountering a host of perils to 
subvci t the throne of Louis-lMiilipjie. It AAaiuld be time 
enough to take the field against her Avhen she had helped 
to destroy their enemy. 

But, Avhatcver was the motive that prompted the 
duchess, her determination was irrevocable ; and, to 
prove that it was so, she sjioko in that imperative tone 
which she always used in similar cases. “ The time is 
come for our pai'ting," said she. Separate, aa^c shall be 
less in danger than when together. M. dc Bourmont, 
proceed to Nantes, and wait for me. There you shall 
receive my orders. You, M.de IMesnard, must reach 
Montpellier, at which place you shall learn where I am. 
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Farewell, gentlemen ; I wiyli you a safe journey, and 
may God be with you/’ 8o baying, she lield out licr liahd 
for them to kiss; and, knowing that remonstrance would 
he fruitless, tliey botli departed. 

In about a (juarter of an hour, the guide conducted 
her to the house of the public functionary, who was in- 
formed that a lady wished to sj)eak with him in private. 
A4va] icing to meet the mayor, she said, “ 1 kno\y, sir, 
tliat you arc a republican ; but no political opinions can 
be apjilied to a proscribed fugitive.* I am the duchess 
of Ilerri, and I come to ask you for an asylum.” — “ My 
house is at your service, madam,” wns his answer.’ 
“ Your office,” adiled she, “ enables you to procure for 
me a passport, <‘iiid 1 rely on your getting oik*.” — “ I will 
obtain it,” said the comjilaisant republican, t “ But,” 
fcontiiiued she, ‘‘ 1 must proceed to tlu' neighbourliood of 
Montpellier to-morrow ; will yon afford me tlic means 
of doing so ?” — 1 will myself (‘scort you,” he i-epTIed. 

Now, sir,” said tln^ duchess, holding out luu’ hand to 
him, “order a bed to be got ready for me, and you sliall 
see tliat the duchess of Berri can sleep soundly, even 
under the roof of a repiihlican.” 

The mayor w'as as good as Ins word. He took lu'r in 
his own carriage to Montpellier, and tlierc she was joined 
by M. de IMcsnard and ilie Manpiis de L. As the 
adventurers were provided with regular passports, they 
could thenceforth travel in comparative security. ’FJie 
chief danger was, that the jirincess might be recognised 
by some one who had either seen licr porti ait, or seen her 
person, when she formerly visited the country through 
which she had now to travel. 

The duchess immediately (juitted Montpellier, in a 
calash, with M. de Mesnard, driven by the Marquis de Jj., 
who was wrapjied up in a box-coat. Tlicir. route lay 
through Carcassonne, Toulouse, and Bordeaux, to St. 
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Jean-cl’Angcly, near which la4tei' place, not far f)oin the 
holders of La Vendee, the ducliess was to halt at tlie 
chateau of one of her partisans, and announce to the 
AViideans, and the Parisian Carlists, that slic was arrived 
in the A Vest of Fi-anee. 

At I’onlonse the duchess rested for a day, and so little 
did she fear detection, that she sent cards of invitation 
to hfc-and-twenty jiersons, whom slie kncAv to he fi,rni 
friends. 'I’his step, however, might have involved her in 
serious difficulty, 'i'here was an old niiiid in the city, 
an enthusiast in the Pourhon cause, but who was atilicted 
with such a j)ro])ensity to liabhle indiscreetly, that it was 
ha;;ardoiis to trust her with a secret. I'o this lady the 
duchess prudently forbore to send a card, IJer prudence 
was, ncvl'i’llicless, unavailing. JJy chance the vaaierablc 
spinstress heard that the jn-iiiccss was in Toulouse, and 
that cards had hocn sent round to others, and she waited 
for a while with jiatience, in expectation of roceiving a 
summons. But, at last, losing all hope, she ‘‘ ])roceeded 
to the most fre(juented jiromenade of 'Poulouse, sto])j)ing 
everyone she knew, and begging them to decide vvhotlier 
she had not just reason for com])laint against the duchess 
of Beni, who, aware as slie was of her well-known dev o- 
tion to her caustg had nevertheless come to Toulouse, sent 
invitations to many persons, and forgotten to include 
her among the number.” Fortunately for the person 
of whom she com})laincd, her hearers proved to be less 
garrulous than slie was. 

Passing through Bordeaux without stojiping, the 
princess crossed the Pordogne at (luhzac, and traversed 
nearly the whole length of the department of the Lower 
(diarente, without encountering any obstacle. It was 
(deven at night wlien she reached the neighbourhood 
of St. Jean-d'Angely, and stojijied at the gate of tlio 
cliateau, where she meant to take up lier temporary 
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abode. Tlie owner had not been apprised of her coming; 
but he was a friend of the Marquis de L., who stood 
pledged for liis zeal and fidelity. Here a ludicrous scene 
occurred, which 1 shall give in the words of the original 
narrator. 

“ The INIarquis de L. left the coach-box, and rang 
at the gate witli the violence of one not inclined to wait. 
The loudness of the ring, and the lateness of the hour, 
brought out tiie master liimself. ‘ It is I — it is De L.' 
said tile marijuis on jierceiving him ; ‘ open the gate 
‘quickly, for 1 Inhig you her royal higlmcss the duchess 
of Berri.’ 'I’lio master of the house started back in 
dismay. ‘ Tlie duchess of Berri!’ he stammered out. 

‘ 'IVliat ! Madame ?’ — ‘ Yes, she herself ; — open the gate 
quickly.’ — ‘ But you are not aware that I liave tw^enty 
visitei's in tlic house, all of whom are now* assembled in 

tlic drawing-room, and .’ ‘ Sir,’ said the duchess, 

opening the lilinds of the carriage, ‘ have you not liy any 
'cliance a female cousin living fifty leagues from this 
place?’ — ‘Yes, madam.’ ‘ M' ell then, o})en the gate, 
and intj’oduce me to these twenty visitiu's as your 
cousin.’ 

“ Tliere was no rejdying to this ; and the mastcT of 
the house, who had only made these objections in his 
anxiety for the safety of tlie duclu'ss, instantly o])ened 
tlic gate. 'I' lie fair heroine now leaped from the carriage, 
put her arm under liis, and ])roceeded towards the house. 
Tlie visiters, meanwhile, on ])erceiving the absence of 
their host, had most of them withdrawn to their bed- 
rooms, so that when the duchess entered with M. 
de Mesnard and the Marquis de L. she found, in the 
drawing-room, only the lady of the house and two or 
three persons w ith her. The introduction was therefore 
less awkwm’d. 

“Next morning the duchess came down to breakfast,' 
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iiiulervvent her second introduction, and played her part 
of* cousin so naturally, that no one present had the least 
sus])icion of her not being the person she represented. 
It fortunately happened that not one of the guests had 
ever seen her before. 

“ On the following Sunday, the euro of the little 

connniine of S , to \vhos(^ iioek the inhabitants of the 

chateau belonged, came thither as usual to breakfast, and 
to him the duchess was introduced in the same manner 
that she had been introduced to the other guests, as the 
cousin of the master of the house. The cure gravely 
advanced towards her royal highness to olfer his respects, 
hut stop])ed suddenly in the middle of the room, with 
such an air of stu])efaction that tlie duchess burst out 
laughinj;. The good priest had been i)rcsented to the 
duchess of Bern, ami had taken iij) an address to her 
when slie came to Rochefort in Jh:2d. He seemed now 
to associate the features (»f tlu? pretended cousin with his 
recollections of her royal highness. 

“ ‘ AVhat is there in my cousin’s countenance that 
makes so strong an impression on you V said the master 
of the house. 

“ ‘ A’h^liy there is — ’ said the cure, stammering ; ‘ tliis is 
JMadame — your cousin — oh ! but it is really sur[)rising !’ 

“ ^ AVdiat is surprising V said the duchess, much amused 
at the ])riest’s embarrassment. 

“ ‘ There is that — your royal highness is like Monsieur 

’s cousin — 1 mean that Monsieur ’s cousin 

resembles your royal highness. 'I’he fact is, I took you 
for — and even now — 1 could almost swear that ’ 

“ The duchess laughed like a mad woman. At this 
moment the bell announced lireakfast, 

“The duchess was seated at the bi'eakfast-table opposite 
to the cure, who, being still preoccupied by the strange 
resemblance, kept looking at the cause of his embarrass- 
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incnt, and forgot to eat ; or if his ahscnce of mind was 
mentioned to him, he would raise liis fork to his mouth 
instnictively, and, immediately rejjlacing it upon his 
jdato, exclaim — ‘ Jt is incredible! — never did such a 
liliencss exist before !’” 

The week whicli the duchess spent at the chateau was 
emploYCvl ill writing to Iier jiartisans in La Vendee, 
Nantes, Paris, and the South of France. On the lotli 
of I\lay, she sent to tlic Vendeans a written order, to 
commence liostilitics on the 24th, and at the same time 
elic issued, as ix'gcnt, a proelamatioii to tlie peo])le of tlie 
western de])ai'tincnts. On the same day slu* quitted her 
asylum, near St. Jcan-<VAngely, and entered I^a ATmdee. 
Jt was her intention to have an interview, at Montaigii, 
with iM. d(' ('luirette, one of the royalist Icaiiers, and 
then establish herself where she could most readily com- 
municate witli the chiefs of the jirojected insurrection. 
The four departments, whieh it ivas sujqiosed would 
nninedicitely respond to her call, were those of La Vendc'C, 
tlie Lower Loire, tin; IMainc and Loire, and the Deux- 
Sevres. These, in all the preceding struggles, had 
formed the niichnis of the royalist territory. 

Montaigu, where the jiriiicess ivas to meet M. do C’ha- 
rette, is ncai ly at tlie northern extremity of La \b'ndce, 
and, consequently, she had to traverse the entire lengtli 
of the d(‘partmeiit. After leaving St. Jeuii-d’Angely, she 
travelled the whole of tin. day and night before she 
rcache(l the residence of a Akmdean priest, who was to 
furnish lier with a guide to the place of her ultimate 
destination. At his house, she assumed the dress of a 
peasant boy, liid her auhiirn locks under a hi'owii wig, 
and mounted behind the ])riest s godson. A ride of three 
hours brought her to the spot- where Al. de (iimrette was 
in wailing. 

While the duchess was riding with Cliarette towards 
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the place wlierc slie was to take up her quarters, an 
aocidcJit liappeiied, which aiicifeiit superstition would 
have regarded as ominous. In crossing tlie little river 
IVlaine, over a line of stones, which served as a bridge, 
her foot slipi)ed, and she fell into tlie stream. Siie was, 
however, instantly taken out 1)y her companion. Her 
male attire was drenched ])y this misadventure, and she 
had no change of dress with her. Tliis somewhat 
disconcerted her, till slie saw a house at hand. She 
entered, tlii*ew off" her drip})ing apparel, took a blanket 
from a bed, and wraj)ped herself in it, and then went to 
-sit in the sun outside of the door, where she satisfied her 
Jmnger and thirst with a cup of sour milk and a piece of 
blacl-: bi’cad. As soon as her clothes were dry, she con- 
tinued ^ler journey to a village, to which her own 
garments had been forwarded. Jliit, instead of putting 
tlicin on, she dressed a female in them, whom she. sent 
on to Nantes in a carriage, for the ])iirpose of misleading 
imrsuers, while she herself wore the clothes of the female,^ 
and proceeded, by cross-roads, towards the most intricate 
part of tlu! country, where a miserable cottage had been 
])repareil for her reception. jM. do Bourmont had 
already succeeded in reaching La Vendee, and the 
duchess now informed him of her arrival. 

The duchess of Beiri was now in the midst of the 
territory which she had chosen for the scene of her 
operations, and, as she fondly hoped, of her triumph over 
the existing government. But the means of seeuring 
that triumph were far less than she had saiiguincly 
supposed them to he. 'The daring unreflecting enthu- 
siasm, which had formei'ly impelled the Veiidcans to 
rush, by tens of thousands, into the field, was now felt 
only by a comparatively scanty number of pci'sons. Time, 
in this as in other instances, had done its woik. The 
old generation, the men of 1703, had passed away, and, 
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unlike tliat bygone generation, the race wliicli had 
succeeded it was not unanimous in political o})inion ; the 
progress of knowledge, the forming of l oads tlirougli the 
country, the consequent increase of trade, the possession 
of national proi^erty, and the feelings imlnbed by such of 
the natives as liad sliared in the military glory of Napoleon, 
had all conti-ihuted to dimiiiisli the multitude oi‘ believers 
in the divine riglit of kings. There is no doubt that 
very many, in this })art of France, wx'ie still devoted to 
the llourhons, but even this devote<liiess hesitated at 
plunging blindly into a contest without regard to con- 
sequences. 

The princess had soon decisive proof of the change 
which had taken jdaec. Slie had scarcely set foot in her 
new abode, before her jdans seemed in danger of being 
destroyed by her own instruments, (’haretto Avas the 
generalissimo of twelve divisions. ( )ut of tliosc* twelve divi- 
sions, the chiefs of seven, in the name of their followers, 
jirotested against the imnualiate eommeneement of hosti- 
lities, and dismissed the imui to tlieir homes. They were 
willing, they said, to shed tlndr blood as individuals for 
the duchess ; but tliey trusted slie would not assume 
before God and iiiaii the torri])le responsibility of dragging 
their peasants into an attemj)t which would ])rove hut a 
sanguinary and useless ])iece of rashness, " as La Vendee 
could clfeet nothing when reduced to its own means. 
To these humane and honest counsellors a nickname 
was given by tlie more obstinate lJuurbonists ; they 
were called Paiicabhu’s, in allusion to a sjK'cies of I’oiteviii 
cabbage, wliich japidly attains a growth of three or four 
feet, aud then l)ecomes worthless. 

d’he Pancaliers, as they were op]>robriously termed, 
were, however, soon reinforced by an eminent personage 
of the Carlist party, d'he Mai’qiiis do (Joislin, at wliose 
suggestion the duchess is said to have placed herself in 
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her present situation, was struck with alarm as they 
approached the brink of the precipice, and he made an 
earnest effort to hold her back. In a well -written and 
reasoned report, he laid before her the state of La Vendee; 
the picture was not of a cheering kind. It represented, 
that tliere were few arms, and many of them unfit for 
service ; that powder was still more scarce, much of that 
necessary article having been seized by the enemy or 
spoiled in concealment ; that supplies could not, as in 
former tiim^s, be expected from hbigland ; that the 
royalist departments were closely pressed by an arm}' of 
fifty thousand men ; and that, at the moment, the chiefs 
could call to their standard only a few men endowed with 
supernatural coui’age, and some others selected from 
among those who had nothing to lose. It therefore 
recommended the deferring of active hostilities till the for-’ 
eign powers had made a movement on tlie frontiers, or till 
the daily increasing wretchedness of the working classes 
had produced extensive disaffection; and it j»redictc4‘ 
tJiat, in case of the royalists acting prematurely, scarcely 
a month would elapse ere La Vendee would cease to exist, 
and the last resource of the monarchy would be lost. 

Disheartening as this report was, the reply of the 
duchess showed that she was rather irritated than 
daunted by it. After having somewhat reproachfully 
alluded to the professions and statements which had 
induced her to re-enter the kingdom, she added, “ 1 
should deem my cause for ever lost, were 1 obliged to fly 
from this country, which 1 shall naturally be forced to 
do unless arms be taken forthwith. I shall then have no 
resource left but to lament, far from France, my having 
relied too much upon the promises of those in whose 
favour I have braved every danger in order to fulfil 
mine.” She therefore reiterated her command, to take 
•up arms on the day originally named. ‘‘It now remains 
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for me, sir," said she, “to call your attention to the 
army. It will ensure our success ; and it is our duty to 
use towards it all possible means of persuasion. You 
will therefore take care to disseminate my proclamations 
and ordinances two days beforehand ; and you will not 
commit any act of hostility against it, until you have 
exhausted all means of conciliation. Such is my positive 
will.” It appears from a letter of the Marquis de Ct^slin, 
that the reward to be held out to deserters was their 
being admitted to form a regiment of guards, and to obtain 
their discharge, if they wished it, at the end of the 
campaign. 

In her resolution to stand the cliance of a contest, the 
duchess seems to have been mainly influenced by the 
hope of a defection among her enemy's force^. That 
hope proved as illusory as others. Y et there was nothing 
absurd in her entertaining it ; on the contrary, especially 
W'hen she called to mind the fidelity which a large portion 
• of the soldiers had displayed during the Three Days, she 
might, not irrationally, conclude that there were many 
who W’ould be eager to rally round her standard. Nor, 
independent of this, should she be hastily blamed for 
her wish fd’try what might be done in the field. Unless 
she meant to abandon the cause, it was incumbent on hci 
now to make a struggle. She might think it improbable 
that delay would give birth to a better oppoi-tunity. 
The new royalty wus as yet unconsolidated ; the repub- 
licans w’cre furiously as-sailing it ; and vigour on her part- 
might bring into action many of her supporters, who at 
present were loth to put their ease and fortunes to the 
hazard. Every month that the Orleans dynasty con- 
tinued to exist w'as likely to add to its strength ; it dis- 
couraged resistance, and formed a link in the chain of 
prescription. Besides, she was anxious that her son 
should be indebted for his crown to the arms of French- 
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men alone ; she had a rooted dislike, at once honourable 
aitd politic, of a restoration effected by foreign invaders ; 
she recoiled from the idea of her offspring being exposed 
to the taunt which had been thrown out against Louis 
XVIII. — that he had entered his kingdom along with 
the baggage -waggons of tlie enemy. These considera- 
tions may at least palliate her venturous obstinacy. 

A .circumstance, however, occurred, by wliich her 
firmness was tl*ansicntly shaken. The letter, by which 
she announced to the royalists of Taris that she had 
ordered a rising in La Vendee, had filled them with 
melancholy aj) prehensions. TJiey liad not tlie slightest 
hope that any benefit could be derived at present from 
an insurrection in the western departments, and were 
desirous, to postpone that measure till the government 
was still more embarrassed, and had rendered itself 
thoroughly unjiopular ]>y the harshness of its conduct. 
They therefore resolved to send one of their number, for 
the purpose of urging her to desist from her purpose.. 
After sonic difficulty in finding a fit envoy, their choice 
fell on the elo({ucnt Ilerryer, a man equally well known 
for his talents and for his attachment to the dethroned 
family. He was the hearer of a note to the ducliess, 
in which the sentiments of the party were briefly em- 
bodied ])y M. dc Chateaubriand. 

At Nantes, I\I. Jicrryer had an interview with Marshal 
de Bourmont, who had arrived tliere two days before 
him, and, despairing of success to the Vendeans, had 
already directed a short suspension of their movements. 
It was not without encountering considei'able peril that 
M. Bcrryer journeyed to the sequestered spot where the 
duchess w’as concealed. Even wdien he was come wdthiii 
sight of the jdace, he could reach it only by wading 
through a marsh, into which he sank up to his knees. 
He was at length admitted into the humble abode of 
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Monsieur Charles — that being the name by wliicli the 
princess Avas known. She Avas then aslec]) in he'd. 
FolloAving an old AA^oman up a rickety staircase, Avhich 
Avas on tlic outside of the house, and did not seem to be 
over-firmly connected AAuth the building, M. Ilerr^'cr 
was introduced into a small chamber on the first floor. 
There the object of liis search Avas in bed, '^‘upon a 
Avooden bedstead clumsily made Avith a hedging-bill. 
She had sheets of the finest lawn, and was covered with 
a Scotch shaAvl of green and red plaid. On her head she 
had one of those Avoollen coifs worn by the Avonien of the 
country, the pinners of Avhich fall over the shoulders. 
The Avails of the room Avcrc bare, the apartment Avas 
warmed by an aAvkAvard stove of ])laster of Paris, and 
the only furniture, besides the bed, Avas a table covered 
With papers, upon Avhich wore tAvo brace of pistols, and 
in a corner, a chair, upon Avhicli lay the complete dress 
of a ])easaiit boy, and a black Avig.” 

The task Avhicli M. Berryer had to perform was one 
of extreme difficulty. All his powers of argument and 
rhetoric Averc tried to the utmost, and aati’c l)arely suffi- 
cient to effect his purpose. It A\’as not till three o’clock 
ill the morning that he Avrung from the duchess a re- 
luctant assent to the relinquishment of her jdan. Her 
tears and interjections of despair proved hoAV severely 
she felt the sacrifice which aa’rs extorted from her. 
IPhatcver may be thought of the tenacity Avith Avhich 
she adhered to the scheme of lighting up a civil Avar, it 
is impossible not to admire the noble feeling which 
prompted it. When she at last yielded to the prayers 
of M. Berryer, she exclaimed, “Well! it is settled; I 
must quit France ; but I will not return, you may 
depend on it ; for I Avill not come in Avith foreign armies. 
They arc only waiting, as you well knoAv, for a proper 
time ; then, Avhen the day comes, they will demand my 
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son. Not that tlley care much more about him than 
they did about Louis XVI II. in 1813 ; but lie will be a 
means of their having a party at Paris. Well ! but tliey 
sliall not have my son ; they shall not have liim upon 
any consideration ! I would rather he should labour in 
tlic mountains of Calabria. Look you, M. Berry er, if 
he is to j)urchase the throne of France by the cession of 
a proyince, of a city, of a fortress, of a house, nay, of a 
poor cottage such as 1 now inhabit, I give you the word 
of a regent and a mother that he shall never be king.” 

At four in the morning, elated with the triumph which 
^lis eloquence had obtained, M. BciTycr took leave of the 
duchess : only a few hours were to elapse before ho was 
again to see her. She had promised to meet him at 
noon, an^l return with him to Nantes. At that city she 
was to be provided with a false passport, under cover of 
which she was to traverse F ranee, and leave the country 
by the route of Mount Cenis. But this project, which 
was by no means free from danger, was destined to be , 
abortive. The duchess afforded a proof, that “ he who’s/ 
convinced against his will, is of the same opinion still.”) 
After having anxiously waited for her till the evening, 
M. Berryer received a despatch, to let him know that 
she had changed her mind. She had, she said, linked 
too many interests with her own to fly from the conse- 
quences of her entrance into France, and allow them to 
weigh upon others ; and she W’as therefore resolved to 
share, to the very last extremity, the fate of those whom 
she had brought into peril. At the same time she wrote 
to the Marshal de Bourmont in a similar strain. She 
closed her letter with these stimulating words : “ I call 
every man of valour to my standard ; God will {lid us in 
saving our country; no danger, no fatigue shall discou- 
rage me ; I will appear at the very first meetings.” The 
•only alteration which was made in her plan was the 
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adjourning the commencement of tlie insurrection to the 
third and fourth of June. TJie die being now irrevocably 
cast, M. Berryer returned in despair to Nantes. 

The signal given by the duchess was obeyed by the 
most enthusiastic of her partisans. In various districts 
of the four departments already mentioned, assemblages 
of peasants, sometimes to the number of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred, took the field, headed in many instances 
by chiefs who had acqtfired reputation in the former 
royalist wars. But they began their enterprise under 
heavy disadvantages. Looking forward to a struggle in 
the west of France, the government had increased its 
force in that quarter to a formidable amount. It had 
lieen equally active in intercepting correspondence, and 
diving into the plans of its opponents. We have seen 
tliRt among a considerable portion of the Carlists there 
w’as a strong reluctance to appeal at this moment to the 
sword. In that portion of them which was animated by 
a more fiery spirit, there seems to have been a want of 
concert, and of a well-combined system of operations. 
Their bands were insulated fragments, not portions of 
one great and regulated whole. To this must be added, 
that seventeen years had elapsed since any one of the 
individuals composing those bands had met an enemy in 
battle. 

Y et, undisciplined as they were, and unfamiliar with 
scenes of carnage, the peasants, on many occasions, dis- 
played a bravery and steadiness which proved that the 
Vendean character had not grown degenerate. 'I'hc 
duchess herself did not shrink from taking a share in 
their perils. In at least one hot engagement, that of 
Viellevigne, she was present, dressed the wounded with 
her own hands, and escaped from the enemy only by 
changing horses with Charette, who, narrowly avoided 
being made prisoner. 
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The most desperate action which occurred during this 
binef campaign, was fought at tlie chateau of Penissiere- 
de-la-Cour, about four miles from Clisson, The chateau 
was occupied by forty-live young men, all of good 
families ; their leaders were two brothers, who had been 
officers in the ro^^al guards. Two peasants, who had 
learned to play upon the light-infantry bugle, formed 
their^military band. On the sixth of June, the chateau 
was invested by a])out two hundred of the government 
troops. As they had not a sufficient strength to defend 
the approaches, the leaders barricaded the doors, and 
stationed their men in the ground and first floors. A 
bugler was placed on each floor, who never ceased to 
play during the whole of the contest. Twice were the 
assailan^^ driven back by the well-directed volleys of the 
scanty garrison. While they were preparing for a third 
attcmj)t, a ladder was raised against the gable end of the 
house, and a mason was sent uf to make a hole in the 
roof, and throw lighted combustibles into the garret. 
The upper juirt of the building was speedily in a blaze. 
Undismayed, however, by this alarming circumstance, 
the defenders plied their muskets so vigorously, that 
tlieir enemies were again repulsed. Encouraged by the 
arrival of a reinforcement, the besiegers once more 
rushed forward, and at last succeeded in reaching the 
door, which the sappers and miners set to work to 
break open. Finding that the bottom of the house was 
no longer tenable, the party in it retreated to the story 
above, and made holes in the floor, through which they 
poured a hail of shot upon the soldiers who were enter- 
ing. The latter, whom the muzzles of their opponents’ 
pieces almost touched, were unable to stand their ground; 
they hastily retreated amidst shouts of “ Long live 
Henry the Fifth ! ” 

Lighted torches and dry wood were now thrown into 
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the rooQis on the ground floor, and in a few minutes a 
furious conflagration was raging. Thus placed between 
flames above and below, and the bayonets of the be- 
siegers in front, the garrison resolved to sally out. But 
as no sally could have a probability of success, unless the 
attention of the enemy was diverted from it by a heavy 
fire of musketry, the leaders inquired if there were any 
who were willing to devote themselves, in order to^give 
their companions a chance of safety. Eight nobly stood 
forward to make the sacrifice. Their names are unknown ; 
in ancient days they would have been enrolled among 
heroes. Thirty-five men, with one of the bugle-players, 
were to attempt the sally, while eight, with the other 
musician, were to keep the adversary occupied at the 
front of tlie chateau. One of tlie brothers Jed the 
allying band ; the other staid behind. Tliey embraced 
and parted, with no hope of meeting again in tliis 
world. 

Having made a breach in the back wall, the sallyers 
rushed out, and marched at a quick pace in the direc- 
tion that was unguarded, and where they could reach 
the shelter of a hedge. Three of them fell, and the 
bugler received three balls in his body, but still per- 
sisted in playing. The rest of the gallant band effected 
their retreat. 

But, in the meanwhile, what became of the self- 
immolated victims that were left in the chateau X The 
flames had by this time burnt through the rafters under 
their feet, and were making a fearful progress overhead. 
Fortunately there chanced to be a sort of recess in the 
wall, which was large enough to contain them. They 
had scarcely taken refuge there, when the floor of the 
room, which they had quitted, fell in with a terrible 
crash. The whole pile of building w'as now wrapped in 
fire, and, as all was silent within its walls, the besiegers 
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believed that their work was accomplished. They 
accordingly marched homeward, and, at night-fall, the 
Vendeans quitted their perilous place of shelter, and 
rejoined their comrades. 

Had all the Bourhonists of the four departments been 
animated with the same spirit which inspired those of 
La Penissiere-de-la-Cour, and had they combined their 
operaj-ions, the military force of the government, large 
as it was, would certainly have been incompetent to quell 
them without a long and terrible struggle. But this, as 
we have already seen, was far from being the case, ddie 
^jonsequence was, that the Duchess of Berri^ instead of 
holding some safe central position, from which she could 
issue her orders and instructions as regent, was obliged 
to seek precarious asylum in remote holes and comers. 
For a few days she resided at Paulx, a small town situ- 
ated on the verge of the departments of the Lower Loire 
and La \’^cndce. But, in little Inoro than a week, her 
partisans were put down in all quarters, and she became 
a hunted wanderer. Her pursuers followed continually 
on her track, and sometimes were on the very point of 
seizing her person. One day her harness and saddle 
were captured ; on another she lost her wardrobe, and 
was compelled to fly with no other clothes than those 
which she had on. A whole night’s sleep was never 
enjoyed by Iier; for danger perpetually beset her on 
every side. Yet, desperate as her circumstances were, 
no remonstrances, ai-guments, or entreaties, could prevail 
on her to withdraw from France. She clung tenaciously 
to the last fragment of her shipwrecked hopes. The 
chapter of accidents might, she thought, produce some- 
thing favourable, which, if she were on the spot, might 
be turned to account; to abandon France would, on the 
contrary, be to seal irrevocably the banishment of herself 
<ind her son. 
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As it was not probable that the duchess would much 
longer be able to evade the pursuit which was kept up'^)y 
columns incessantly traversing the country in all direc- 
tions, and as she obstinately persisted in not quitting the 
kingdom, the Veiidean chiefs formed the plan of provid- 
ing her with an asylum at Nantes, where she had 
many zealous friends. Their plan, however, w'ent much 
further than to the attainment of this object. cTliey 
hoped that her disappearance would induce the military 
authorities at Nantes to send the rest of the feeble gar- 
rison out in search of her, which would afford an op])or - 
tunity of introducing into the city, on a market-day, a 
multitude of Chouans, in the disguise of peasants. The 
castle w'as tlien to be seized by a sudden onset, the 
duchess transferred to it, Nantes declared to bcihe tem- 
porary capital of France, and the deposition of Louis- 
Philippe, and the regency of the princess, to be solemnly 
proclaimed : with a view to these proceedings, a house as 
close as possible to the castle was selected for the resi- 
dence of the royal visiter. The scheme was magnificent ; 
it had only one fault, that of being impracticable. 

By what means the duchess could be safely conveyed 
into Nantes now became a subject of serious debate. 
She herself cut the knot of the difficulty, by deciding that 
she would enter the city on foot, dressed as a peasant- 
girl, accompanied by Mademoiselle Eiilalie de Kerscbcc, 
in the same attire, and by jM. do Mesnard, in the garb of 
a farmer. The distance to Nantes, from the cottage 
where she had slept on the previous night, was nearly 
fourteen miles. 

Before the duchess had been half-an-hour on the road, 
her feet were so severely galled, by the coarse worsted 
stockings and heavy- nailed shoes, that she found it would 
be impossible to complete the journey, unless she got rid 
of these encumbrances. Quietly seating herself on the 
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bank of a ditch, she took them off, put them into her 
capacious pockets, and went onward barefoot. She had 
not gone many paces when, looking at the legs of the 
country-girls who passed by, it occurred to her that the 
whiteness and delicacy of her own might give rise to sus- 
picion. To rejnedy this, she took some dark-coloured 
earth from the road -side, rubbed her legs all over with it, 
and T^j^sumed her walk. 

“ This sight,” (remarks General Dermoiicourt, who 
has narrated her adventures,) “ it must be confessed, was 
an admirable tlieme to draw philosophical reflections 
from those who accompanied her. They beheld a woman 
who, two years before, had her place of Queen Mother 
at the Tuilcries, and possessed the palaces of Cliambord 
and Bagatelle ; who rode out in a carriage drawn by six 
horses, with escorts of body-guards resplendent with gold 
and silver ; who went to *he representation of theatrical 
pieces acted expressly for her, preceded by runners 
shaking their torches ; who filled the theatre with her 
sole presence ; and, on her return to her palace, reached 
her splendid bed-chamber, w'alking upon double cushions 
from Persia and Turkey, lest the floor should gall her 
delicate little feet. 'J’his woman, the only one of her 
family, perhaps, who had done nothing to deserve her 
misfortunes, they now saw, still covered wdth the smoke 
of the action at Viellevigne, environed with danger, pro- 
scribed, a price set upon her head, and whose only escort 
and court consisted of an old man and a young girl, — 
going to seek an asylum from which she might perhaps be 
shut out, clad in the garb of a peasant, W’alking barefoot 
upon the angular sand and sharp pebbles of the road. And 
it was not she who suffered, but her companions : they 
had tears in their eyes, and she, laughter, jests, and con- 
solation in her mouth.” 

When Nantes at last appeared in sight, the duchess 
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put on her shoes and stockings. At the bridge of Pyr- 
mile, on the left bank of the Loire, she got into the midst 
of a detachment, at the head of which was an officer who 
had formerly belonged to tlic royal guards, whom she 
recognised as having been frequently on duty at her 
palace. She, however, passed undiscovered. In the 
town she was startled by some one tapping her on the 
shoulder. It was an old apple-woman, who was unable 
to replace upon her head a basket of fruit, which she had 
set on the ground. ‘‘ Pray Iielp me to lift my basket, 
my good girls,” said she, and I will give each of you an 
apple for your pains.” The duchess promptly seized one 
handle, bade her companion take the other, and the bas- 
ket was hoisted to its proper situation, 'flie old woman 
was going away without remembering her j)roinise, but 
the duchess caught hold of her arm, and said, ‘‘ Stop, 
mother ! where’s my apple ? ” • While she was eating the 
fruit, she chanced to cast her eyes on a large posting-bill 
which was displayed on a wall. It was highly interest- 
ilig to her; fer it announced that the four insurgent 
departments were under martial law, and that a price was 
set upon her head. In spite of the remonstrances of 
Mademoiselle de Kerscbec, who was trembling with ter- 
ror, and conjured her to quicken her pace, tl>c princess 
would not stir till she had read it through. J ts contents, 
she said, too nearly concerned her, for her not to obtain 
a knowledge of them. 

At length the royal fugitive reached her j)Iacc of 
refuge. The residence provided for her was at No. 3, 
Rue Haute du Chateau, from whence she could gaze 
upon the towers of that castle in which her partisans 
vainly hoped to jiroclaim her regent. The apartment 
which was prepared for her was of the humblest 
descrijition. It consisted of two small rooms, on the 
third story, forming what the French call a mansarde, a 
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sort of garret in the roof. But it had been chosen because 
it afforded the means of fitting up a liiding-placc which 
was not easy to be discovered. This concealment was 
a recess, which was within an angle, closed by the cliim- 
ney of the innermost room. An iron plate, winch was 
opened by a spring, was the door of this retreat. A belJ, 
of which the wire reached to the bottom of the house, 
gave ilic signal to retire when danger was aj)prchended. 

For five months the duchess of Bcrri remained in her 
seclusion, undiscovered and iinbctrayed. Rumours Avere 
indeed occasionally abroad, that she wiis within the walls 
of the city ; but they originated rather in surmise than 
in knowledge. The secret was known only to a very 
select circle of zealous adlierents, who kept it with 
religious *care, and suffered no one to approach her of 
whose fidelity the shadow of a doubt could be entertained, 
d'o a female so personally and mentally active as she 
was, the confinement in which she lived often j)roduced 
an almost unbearable weariness. Barefoot journeys, 
hairbreadth escapes, and even the tumult of the combat, 
would have been far more Avelcome. A part of the day 
was dedicated to her correspondence, which was always 
written by her own hand ; the tedium of the remaining 
hours was beguiled, or mitigated, sometimes by painting 
floAvers and ta])cstry, and sometimes by employments of 
a less elegant kind. Among her labours of the latter 
class was the pasting of grey paper oii the walls of her 
humble abode. 

Strict as Avere the precautions taken by the friends 
of the princess, they at length failed to ansAver their 
purpose : 

“ For neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Jjivisihle, except to God alone.” 

it Avas by a hypocrite that she was betrayed. Had 
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her betrayer been prompted by a wish to rescue Franco 
from the calamities of civil war, and to prevent the liberty 
of a great people from being put in jeopardy by the 
restoring of a race which had become odious, the motive 
might have sanctified the deed ; though, even then, a 
man of honour would have deeply lamented, that a 
paramount and imperative duty commanded him to give 
up to her enemies a high-minded female, who was 
periling her existence in a struggle for what she, however 
unwisely, deemed the right of her son, and the benefit of 
her adopted country. But the being in question had no 
such plea to urge. He was a mere mercenary caitiff', the 
basest of the base, whose name will be a by -word and a 
scorn through all future time. 

Hyacinth Simon Deutz, the traitor by whom the 
duchess was sold, was about tliirty years of age. He was 
born at (Cologne, and was originally a Jew. In the early 
part of his career he is said to have been a journeyman- 
printer, belonging to the celebrated establishment of 
Didot, in tlie French capital. So violent was his real or 
pretended zeal for the Mosaic law, that he threatened to 
destroy M. Drach, a Rabbi, his sister s husband, who had 
become a Catholic. But no long time elapsed before he 
manifested a tendency to follow the example of his 
relative. He, no doubt, calculated that liis change of 
religion might be made a lucrative speculation. Drach 
introduced him to the archbishop of Paris, and the prelate 
advised liim to proceed to Rome ; giving him, at the same 
time, a strong letter of recommendation to cardinal 
Cappcllari, the ]wcfcct of the Propaganda. Pius the 
Eighth, who then wmre the tiara, received him graciously, 
and directed archbishop Astini to undertake the task of 
initiating him in the Catholic faith. Either some scruples 
of conscience as to the change really haunted the 
mind of Deutz, or, which is more probable, he thought 
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that the difficulty of achieving his conversion would 
enhance its value ; and the consequence was, that, for a 
time, he appeared to hesitate and waver as to the course 
he should pursue. At length, his doubts were dispelled, 
and he was baptised. His sponsors were an Italian 
princess, and baron Mortier, the chief secretary of the 
French embassy. He was now in the receipt of a pension 
from ^hc funds of the Propaganda, and was patronised by 
many eminent personages. 

In spite, however, of his semblance of extreme devotion 
'ill public, suspicions soon arose with respect to Heutz, 
?ind, by degrees, nearly all his patrons dropped off. 
Tired of his eipiivocal situation, he obtained a few 
thousand francs from cardinal Cappcllari, with which he 
purposed, to settle as a bookseller at New York. He 
quitted Rome, but whitlier he went remains a secret.. 
It is only known tliat the money was all spent before the 
ensuing year, 1831, at which period he was in FVance, 
wlience he once more bent his course to Italy. On his , 
arrival in the latter country, he found that his former 
patron, cardinal (Jappellari, liad been raised to the ponti- 
ftcal throne, under the title of Gregory the Sixteenth. 
To his great satisfaction, he found, too, that the friendly 
sentiments of his holiness towards him were not dimin- 
ished. At this moment the duchess of Berri was in 
Italy, preparing for her expedition to Provence. She 
was in correspondence with, and aided by, the despotic 
rulers of Russia, Spain, and Portugal, and was in want 
of an acute and resolute agent, to whom she could 
entrust some important missions. Deutz was warmly 
recommended to her by the pope ; and, after Iiaving had 
several interviews with her at the town of Massa, he was 
taken into her confidence. The first services in which 
he was employed he is said to have performed with 
great ability, and with much apparent zeal,; and by 
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this means he obtained a firm hold upon her good 
opinion. 

At the time when the prospects of tlie duchess were 
bliglitcd at Marseilles, Deutz was in Paris. In conjunc- 
tion with an agent of Don Miguel, he was endeavouring 
to raise a loan, whicli was to he divided hetween the 
duchess and the Portuguese prince, on condition that the 
latter should send to the Vendean coast a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, e«juivalent to a part of the money 
received by him. While he was thus engaged, the 
police discovered that he was an agent of t])e princess. 
The lure of a bribe was immediately held out to him 
by some of the subalterns of the government. But 
Deutz, though willing to be a traitor, was too cunning 
to treat with underlings, who might, pcrhai)“, he con- 
‘venicntly disavowed by thefi* su])eri()rs. lie knew the 
value of what he had to sell, and would negotiate with 
no less a personage than the Minister of the Home 
J)epartment. The minister consented, and the bargain 
was struck between them ; the ]>rice paid for the 
treachery has been stated at an enonnous sum. The 
betra3’er, accompanied b^^ a commissary of ])olice, wds 
tlicn despatched to La Vendee, under the name of M. 
H^^acinth. 

The task which Deutz had undertaken was not wholly" 
without difficulty. He knew that his intended victim 
was in Nantes, but he knew not in what part of the city 
she resided ; and we have seen that the secret was care- 
fully confined within the circle of a few prudent friends. 
He contrived, however, to make her acquainted with 
his arrival, and request an audience. But, fearing some 
stratagem of the police, the duchess refused to see him, 
unless she were previously assured of his identity, by 
his giving the despatches to her messenger. Twice 
Deutz declined to comply with this condition. The 
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refusal jirobably arose from his imagining that he was 
sul^pccted, and that she would lireak off all intercourse 
as soon as she obtained tlie papers. At last, after the 
lapse of a fortnight, he yielded, and gave to a third 
person some important documents. 

The doubts and fears of the duchesa were now re- 
moved, and she granted an interview. It took ])lace on 
the Oldening of the last of October, and continued for an 
hour and a half. Still, though this was a stej) in advance, 
it was not enough to enable him to complete his perfidious 
jpurpose. lie was a stranger in the place, he did not 
even know to wliat street he had been led, and he laid 
some reason to siip])ose that she had received liim at the 
house of a friend ; she having been in tlie habit of doing 
so on fiA’iner occasions. An attempt to ariv'st her, 
without being certain of success, Avould be exceedingly* 
impolitic, as it would induce her friends to redouble their 
precautions. He, therefore, requested a second confer- 
ence ; and urged .as a reason for it, that tlie hurry of*' 
mind, caused by seeing her royal highness, had made 
him forget to communicate to her some matters of the 
greatest conseiiuence. Desirous to hear these additional 
particulars, and having also despatches to give him, she 
ap])ointe<l a meeting for the sixth of November. 

At the apjiointed hour, Deutz was conducted to the 
residence of the duchess, which he had already reconnoi- 
tred in the course of the day. Doubtful of his fidelity 
to them, as they well might be, his employers had taken 
care that his motions should be watched by police agents. 
IVhcn he was introduced to the princess, he met with a 
startling reception. Pale and agitated, and crumpling 
up a letter in her hand, she advanced towards him, and 
fixed her eyes upon his countenance, as though she would 
read his very soul. “Sir!” said she, “do you know 
t^'hat they write to me from Paris ? they tell me that I 
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am betrayed ; is it by you ?” Deutz was stinck dumb by 
this unexpected interrogation. The duchess held out to 
him the despatch, and added, “ You see, sir, that 1 am 
to 1)0 arrested to-morrow. Do you know any tiling about 
it ?” 

Deutz was too completely cased in brass to be long 
disconcerted. He saw, too, that the duchess had no 
positive evidence against him; that she had nc thing 
more thiiii a vague suspicion, which did not point to any 
definite object. He accordingly rallied. Assiiniing the 
tone and air of injured innocence, he lamented his hard 
fiite, and ascribed to his wouinled feelings the consterna- 
tion which at fii-st he had disjilayed. In the strongest 
terms he asseverated his integrity and loyalty" to her 
cause ; and, in pi-oof of his incorruptibility aniJ devoted- 
ness, he ])leaded the strict economy with which he had 
executed the missions she had entrusted to him. The 
]>lea, as far as regards his economical management, 
apj)ears to have been valid, and the duchess was hastily 
led to conclude from it that his other assertions were no 
less worthy of credence. She declared, in consequence, 
that she believed him incapable of such baseness ; and 
during the remainder of the audience, which lasted an 
hour, she manifested her wonted confidence in his zeal 
and honesty. 

Even now Deutz was doubtful whether this was the 
abode of the princess. But as he was descending the 
stairs, the dining-room door being ajar, he saw the table 
laid out for a party of se^^en, which convinced him that 
she would at least dine there. He therefore s])eedcd to 
the house of M. Duval, the prefect, and advised him to 
(jui(;ken his movements, that the blow might be struck 
before the dinner was over. Orders had previously been 
given to the military force to hold itself in readiness. 
Twelve hundred men were now divided into tiirce 
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columns, and put in motion, and the quarter in which 
the duchess resided was speedily invested on all 
sides. 

It was moonlight, and the duchess of Beni was seated 
at the Avindow, eoiitemplating the antique towers of the 
castle, when IVI. (iuihoiirg, a royalist barrister, who had 
taken slielter in the same house with her, chanced to 
look oat, and saw the glittering ba3'oncts of a body of 
troops, wliieh wjis ra})idly advancing to the s])ot. “ Hide 
.yourself, for God’s sake, madam ; hide 3' ourself instantl3',” 
Jie exclaimed. She imniediately hastened up stairs, 
followed 1)\" M. (rui])ourg-, IM. de Mesnard, and ^lademoi- 
selle St3’litc de Kei-sabiec. AVhen tlie secret recess was 
opened, it Iiecame a question, not of eticiuctte but of 
}n'udence,*Avhich should enter first ; the passage being so 
narrow and difficult, tliat the soldiers might, perhaps,* 
reach the place l)eforc the last of the part3" could get in. 
The duchess ])ut an end to tlic debate, b3’ ordering the 
tallest to lead the waA'. M. de Mesnard and M. Guibourg*' 
obeyed. Mademoiselle Kersabiec Avished to 3icld ])re- 
cedence to her royal highness, but the duchess smiled 
and said, “ Mlien a skilful general is effecting a retreat, 
Stylite, he alwa^'s takes his station in the rear.” The 
ducdiess then folloAved her, and she Avas in the veiy act 
of closing the aperture when the soldiers made their 
a])pearance. 

’I'he commander of the troojAS, General Dcrmoncourt, 
noAv left to the police the business of making a search. 
M'hen, after having taken into custod\' the inmates of 
the loAver part of the house, the commissaiy, M. tloly, 
entered the mansarde, he exclaimed, Here is the hall of 
audience.” This speech Avas sufficient to convince the 
duchess that Deutz aa^s her betrayer. On the table aa^s 
the crum])led letter, AA'hich she had shoAvn to that mis- 
creant. This removed from the mind of Joly all doubt 
1 ) 2 
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of her being lierc, and a rigorous search was accordingly 
commenced. 

^\diile a line of troops in the streets hai’red all egress 
from the ]daee, and sentries kept guard in all the i\)oms, 
the police agents })ried into every p()ssil)le and impos- 
sible corner. Sappers and miners, with hatchets and 
hammers, sounded the walls and doors, and architects 
examined each room, and comj)ar('d the (‘xternrd and 
internal strindure, to ascertain whether there was any 
vacant space, in which a human being could he hidden. 
Even drawers, cu])lH)ards, and other articles of furnitui-e, 
were unlocked or broken o])en, to di'-lodg(' the concealed 
fugitive. A frt'sh impulse was given to the exertions of 
the searchers, by their finding in one of the apartments, 
some printed })apers, trinkets, and plate, whieh’o1)viously 
belonged to the ])erson whom they pursued. Still, their 
toil was unavailing. On reaehing the niansarde, the 
architects, who citlier did not or would not ])erccivc 
the contrivance, declared that concealment here was 
much less possible than anywhere else. The police, 
on hearing this, ])roceeded to the adjoining houses. 
They were soon hammering with such violenc(‘ upon 
the walls contiguous to the recess, that S('veral lumj>s of 
plaster fell ui)Oii tlu' duchess and her companions, and 
they began to fear that th(‘y should he erushed by the 
fall of the })artitioii. Ihlow stairs, meanwhile, the 
police were tiyiiig all means to wring infoniiation fi'om 
the female servants. One of these servants, Mary 
Boissy, the cook, was taken to the castle, and thence 
to the bari'acks. Threats Ixdng found of no use, Inibos 
were next brought into ])lay. Sums, each time increas- 
ing in amount, were successively s})rcad before her ; hut 
she scorned these tempting proffers, and persisted in 
asserting that she had no knowledge of where the duchess 
was to be met with. 
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Tired by a bootless search of many hours’ continuance, 
th« police agents, at an advanced pt'riod of the night, 
converted for a wliile their siege into a blockade. The 
prefect withdrew, leaving behind him the police com- 
inissari(‘s, and a nnmljer of gendarmes, to keep watcli. 
Sentries were distrilmted throughout the rooms ; there 
u ere two of them in the a])artm(‘nt whicli contained the 
seciet recess. Externally, the house was still belca- 
guertul ])y the trooj)s. 

Let us now see liow the duchess and her companions 
fared within the narrow limits to whieli they were con- 
fined. A more ])ainful situation for four })erson^5 cannot 
well be imagined. The closet into wliich they were 
crowded was about three feet and a half long, and was 
in shajie g. truncated triangh'; the one end being eighteen 
inches wide, tlie otluT not more than half as much. The^ 
sloping roof came down so low, that the tallest of the 
])arty could scarcely stand uj)right, even by placing their 
heads between the rafters. Nor was this all. Ey the 
cold damp air, which jienetrated through the interstices 
of the slating, they w^en^ chilled to the bones ; and they 
did not dare to make the slightest motion, lest their 
enemies should overhear them. No one, however, could 
think of conijilaining ; for the duchess endured all these 
disagreeable circumstances without a single murmur. 

The grand object, which a crowd of eager and active 
men had hitherto failed to accomplish, was at length 
brought ah/out by chance. Less patient of suff'cring 
than the party in the recess, the two gendarmes, who 
ke])t watch in the mansarde, became so #ld that they 
could no longer bear it. One of them, therefore, pro- 
cured some dry turf, and lighted a fire on the hearth. 
The cast-iron ])late, which formed the back of the fire- 
place, formed also the door of the concealed recess. At 
first, the duchess and her companions, who were nearly 
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frozen, were delighted with the change of temperature. 
But tlieir pleasure was soon converted into alarm. 'J’hc 
wall itself grew so hot that it could not he touched witli- 
out pain, and the iron plate had almost acquired a red 
heat. To add to their misery, the search in the ad join- 
ing house was recommenced by the worlcnKoi, Avho 
])attercd the wall with such fury that it seemed every 
instant on the point of falling in. Yet, even in this 
terrible dilemma, placed between flames and ruins, tin 
light-hearted princess could not refrain from now and 
then indulging in a smothered laugh at the guard-house 
wit of the two gendarmes. At last, one (rf the gendarmes 
talked himself asleej), and the other, being sufliciently 
warm, allowed the fire to go down. The danger of 
heing burnt was thus removed, but the d.'ingcy of being 
^crushed seemed to increase ; for the workmen were 
evidently close to them, every bl()w brought the ]>lastcr 
in showers on them, and th(j wall was so cracked that, 
through the chinks, they could see their ])ersecut(trs. 
‘But at the moment when all a])peared to he h^st, the 
workmen suddenly abandoned their labour, and the 
duchess began to cherish a hope that she might yet 
escape. I'hcre was no such good fortune in store for 
her. 

'\Yishing to have a nap in his turn, the waking 
gendarme aroused his comrade. I’he latter, aaIio had 
become cold again during his sleep, felt the necessity 
of reviving the fire, and he set to work vigorously. As 
the turf did not give out sufficient heat, he threw on it 
several bun(||es of a Carlist journal, called the Quoti- 
dienne, which chanced to be in the room, and he was 
soon gratified with a rousing blaze. More important 
effects than he looked for were the result of this. “ The 
])aper,” says General Dermoncourt, who witnessed the 
catastrophe of the drama, “ produced a dense smokCj 
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and a greater lieat than tlic fuel which had been used 
tlwi first time. The jmsoiiers were now in iiiimiiK'nt 
danger of suffocation. The smoke jiassed through the 
cracks made hy the hammering of the workmen against 
tlie wall, and the plate, whicli was not yet cold, soon 
hccamc heated to a terrific degree, d’he air of the recess 
hccamc evaa-y instant less fit for resjuration : the persons 
it contained were ohliged to place their inoutlis against 
the slates, in order to exchange their hurniiig hreath for 
i'resli air. 'Hie duchess was the greatest siifierer, for, 
having entered the last, she was close to the plate. 
Each of her comjtanions ottered several times to ehang<‘ 
places with her, hut she always refiised. 

At length, to the <langer of being suffocated was soon 
added another, that of being hurned alive. The ]>late 
had become red-hot., and the lower ]>art of the clothes of 
the four prisoners seemed likely to catch fire. The dress 
of the du(3hess had already caught twice, and she laid 
extinguished it with her naked hands, at the exj tense of 
two burns, of which she haig after bore tin* markst! 
Each moment rarified the air in tlu' recess still more, 
whilst the extm’ual air did not enter in sufficient quan- 
tity to enable tlie poor sutt’erers to breathe fi'oely. ddieir 
lungs became dreadfully oppivssed, and to remain ten 
minutes longer in such a furnnee would be to endanger 
the life of her royal highness. Each of her companions 
entreated her to go out, hut she positively refused. Eig 
tears of rage rolled from her eyes, and the hurning air 
immediately dried them on her cheeks. Her dres.s 
again caught fire, and again she extinguished it ; hut 
tlic movement she made in doing so jnished back the 
spring which closed the door ^)f the lecess, and the 
plate of the chimney opened a little. Mademoiselle dc 
Kersahiee immediately put forward her hand to^losc it, 
and burned herself dreadfully. 
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‘‘ The motion of the plate having made the turf placed 
against it roll hack, this excited the attention of the 
gendarme, who was trying to lull the time hy reading 
some numbers of the Quotidienne, and who thought he 
had built his pyrotechnic edifice witli greater solidity 
than it seemed to possess. The noise made hy Made- 
moiselle Kcrsahiec inspired him with a curious idea. 
Fancying that there were rats in the wall of the chimney, 
and that the heat would force them to come out, he 
awoke his comrade, and they jdaced themselves, sword 
in hand, one on each side of the chimney, ready to cut 
in twain the first rat that should aj)pear. 

“ They M'cre in this ridiculous attitude, when the 
duchess, who must have ]»ossessed an extraordinary de- 
gree of courage to have supported so long as she had 
done the agony she endured, declared she could hold out. 
no longer. At the same instant, M. dc Mesnard, who 
had long before pressed her to give lierself up, kicked 
open the plate. 

- “ The geiuiarmcs started hack in astonishment, call- 
ing outj ‘ VTho’s there V 

“ ‘ 1,’ replied the duchess. ‘ I am the duchess of 
lierri ; do not hurt me.’ 

“ The gendarmes immediately rushed to the fireplace, 
and kicked the blazing fuel out of the chimney. ’J’he 
duchess came forth the first, and, as she passed, was 
obliged to place her hands and feet u])on the burning 
hearth : her companions followed. It was now half- past 
nine o’clock in the morning, and the party had been shut 
up in this recess for sixteen hours without food. She 
was pale, lier head bare, her hair standing up over her 
forehead like that of a man. Pier dress was a plain 
merino of a brown colour, burnt in several places at the 
bottom, -and she had small list slippers on her feet. As 
soon as she emerged from the recess, she gave in charge, 
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to one of the g-ondai'mes, a biig Avliich incommoded her, 
corrtainiiii^’ t]iirte(‘n tlioiisand francs in money, part of it 
in Spanisli coin.” 

The duchess desired to sec CTcneral Dermoncoiirt, who 
was helow stairs. 'J'o him she snrrendered herself, say- 
ing-, at the same time, in a tone of strong emotion, 

Cieneral) 1 have nothing to reproach m\ self with ; 1 
liave performed the duty of ainotlierin trying to recover 
my s inlieritiincc.” I'he only re<juest she made was, 
that she mii^ht not he separated from her companions in 
^nisfortnne. Of all the officers, civil and military, there 
Was ord_y one w]io did not treat the royal prisoner with 
the resjH'ct which is due to every feinah', and the com- 
]iassi(mato kindness wh.ich no man of honour and feeling 
will d('ny, to a fallen enemy. This exeejition was the 
p7-eA‘et, a swinish animal, hy the name of Duval, who, 
on his recent assumjition of office, had been treated by 
the citizens of Nantes with a concert of rough music, 
which seians to have been richly deserved. 

On the arrival of (’onnt d’Mrlon, the general-in-chief, 
it was settled that the duchess should immediately be 
translerred to the castle. As the distance was but short, 
the removal took place on foot. ^Idie duchess took the 
arm of General Dcrmoncoui't, to lead the way ; and, as 
she was going, she cast a backward glance at the man- 
sarde and the now open chimney jilate, and said, Oh ! 
general, if you had not waged war with me after the 
f Lshion of St. Laurence’s niartyrdom, which,” added she, 
laughing, “was unworthy of a brave and loyal knight, 
you would not now have my arm under yours.” 

In their way to flic castle, they passed through a 
double line of soldiers, behind which an immense crowd 
Mas congregated. By some of the multitude, who had 
suffered much from the civil M^ar, angry looks M’erc 
darted, and threatening murmurs uttered against the 
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princess ; but tlio firm countenance of her escort pre- 
vented any further manifestation of the popular dis- 
pleasure. By the time she arrived at her destination, 
her strength failed, and General Dermonconrt was obliged 
to exert all liis strength to support her. It was a failure 
of the body, and not of the mind. When she reached 
the apartment in which slie was to remain, she told the 
general that she would willingly cat something ; “ for,” 
added she, “ I was going to dinner ^vhen you came, and 
I have eaten nothing for the last six-and-thirty hours." 

To assist in beguiling the weary liours of confinement; 
the duchess expressed a wish to be furnished with 
various public journals. Among those for which she 
asked were some that were powerfully hostile to her 
cause. With rcsj)ect to the Courricr Francais, which 
was one of them, the reason assigned by her for perusing 
it docs credit to her candour and understanding. “ 1 
love all that is frank and honoui'able," said she, “ and 
the Courricr is frank and honourabh*." There is sonu*- 
thing affecting in the language whicli she used to account 
for her desiring to see L’Ami dc la Charte. Her voice 
had a tone of deep sadness while she said, “ As to tkut 
paper, general, I have another motive for wanting it. In 
that journal I am always called (’aroline ; it is the name 
of my childhood, and 1 regret it, because that which has 
been conferred upon me in my womanhood has never 
brought me good fortune." 

During the short period that the duchess was allowed to 
remain at Nantes, her spirits never flagged, and she con- 
ciliated even her political adversaries by her frank and 
engaging manners. Occasionally she advei’ted to the 
subject of her baffled enterprise, and the motives which 
prompted her to undertake it. ‘‘ I came to France,” 
said she, under an illusion with regard to the public 
feeling. 1 thought that the whole kingdom would rise 
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ill my favour, aud tlu* army would join me. In shorl, 
1 expected a species of return from Elba.” 

On being asked wliy, wlien slic found that all vas 
lost, she did not (juit the country, she assigned the fol- 
lowing reasons for hm* conduct : — From the moment I 
had come to ])ut mysidf at the head of my bra\e \"en- 
deans, I I’csolved to submit to all the eonseijiiences of the 
insurrection. What ! they rose forme, they risked their 
lives for me, and 1 eould desert them! Never ! I jiro- 
mised that their fate should be mine, and I have ke])t 
•my woi'd with tliem. llesides, I should have been your 
ju'isoner long ago, 1 should have given myself u])toyou, 
to j)ut an end to the thing, but for one fear. 1 knew’ 
very well tliat as soon as it was known 1 was a prisoner, 

1 should i»e claimed by Sjiain, Prussia, and Hussia. The 
Fi-encli governinent, on the other hand, would have had 
me tiled, which is natural enough. The holy alliance 
would never have suflered me to a])pear }»efore a court of 
assize ; for the dignity of every crowned h(‘ad in Europe 
would bo comiiromised by it. From such a conflict of' 
int(‘resr to coldness, and from coldness to war, is only a 
st('p ; and 1 have already told you, that 1 would never 
become a ])rctence for a war of invasion. ‘ Everything 
for f' ranee and through France,’ was the motto I had 
adopted, and from which 1 had determined not to depart. 
Jlesides, who would assure me that France, if once 
invaded, would not be divided ? 1 will have the whole of 
it, or none ! ” 

Of her sou she spoke with that enthusiastic fondness 
which becomes a mother. “ lie is,” said she, a brave 
child ; very mad like me, very ohstinate like me; but, 
like me, devoted body and soul to France.” 

In anticipation of the event which had now taken place, 
the government had, for some months, been making 
aiTangemcuts in the citadel of Blaye, on the Gironde, for 
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the reception of the ducliess. Tlie idea of being sent 
from Nantes was by no means ])leasing to lior. “■ All 
my fear is,” said slio totieiieral J^ennonconrt, “ that I 
shall be sent elsewhere. 1 am sure tliey will not leave 
IRC here ; 1 am too near the focus of insurrection. No 
matter : they are more embarrassed than I am, general ; 
you may dej'end ujxm that.” 

After having been kejR two da}^s in the castle of 
Nantes, the duchess was j)ut on board a steam-boat, to be 
sent to St. Nazaire,at the moutli of the Loire, whence she 
was transferred to the Capricieuse ])rig, which conveyed 
licr to Blaye. 

At Blaye the duchess remained for several months, 
respectfully treated, but carefully watched. But though 
she was kept in a state of conijudled (piiet, her ])ai’tisans 
were abundantly active with pim and voice. Her ene- 
mies were no less so. 'While tlu* one absurdly treated 
her incarceration as an act of tlaerant injustice, tlie other 
bitterly censured the government, for intm-]>osing to save 
her from being brought to trial. Nunu'rons ])etitions 
were presented to both houses of the legislature, by her 
friends, many of which W(;rc couched in language hostile 
to the reigning monarch, and to the revolution wbicli had 
placed him on the throne. Some of them, and these 
must have excited a smile, conttaided that the ])rinccss 
had come to Fiance with s»dely pacific intentions, her 
only design being to persuade her partisans in the south 
and west to lay down their arms ; one jietition demanded 
that registers should be ojiened throughout the kingdom, 
for the people to decide, hy their votes, whether she had 
gone heyoiid licr maternal rights and duties, in claiming 
the crown for her son, and whether she had designed to 
benefit or injure the country; and others were signed 
by persons whose confidence in her was evidently bound- 
less, since they offered to become hostages for her. in 
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tlic clianibcr of doputics, tlicsc petitions gave rise to long 
and velicinent debates, when a report was brought iij) 
from a committee, to whicli they Jiad been referred. 
The miiiistei's, however, sncceeded in carrying the (jues- 
tioii for tlic order of the day ; by Avhich decision those 
who wished to ]il>erate and those who wished to prosecute 
her were e(|ually foiled, amJi^he disposal of the princess 
was leJt in the hands of the government. 

Before the duchess had been two months at Blayc, 
rumours began to be sprea<l that her health was suffering 
from the insalubrity of that place. These gave rise to 
new jtetitions, or rather remonstrances, on the j^art of her 
friends. In the house of peers, the duke of i)reux-Bn“z6, 
an ardent C'arlist, comjdaim'd of the neglect with which 
the j)ctitiipiis had been treated, consideivd her imprison- 
ment as an arbitrary act, and represented the ])lace 
where she was confined as ))eing one which was noxious 
to life. To this the ministers replied, that Blaye was 
notoriously a healthy s})ot, and they insiiiuated^bat the 
duke might be susj>ected of regretting that she had not 
been left in ^Tndee, to })erpetuate a civil war. In the 
mean while, some consistency was given to the rumours, 
by the circumstance of two eminent physicians having 
been hastily despatched to the duchess. 

Another turn was now taken by these rumours. It 
was hinted by some of the liberal journals, that the 
indisposition of the duchess did not arise either from 
captivity or unwholesome air, but from a more homely 
cause ; in a word, that she was pregnant. At this 
villanous calumny, as it was termed, the most violent 
of the (hrlists took fire ; and their chivalrous indignation 
prompted them to challenge to mortal combat all who 
dared to im])each her immaculate purity. They even 
went so far as to injike out lists of Carlist combatants, 
good and true knights, who were Avilling to tight to the 
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death in vindication of her honour ; and these lists were 
sent in defiance to the offices i)f the li])eral newspapers. 
Those who were thus braved were not ])ackward in 
takini^ up the glove; similar lists were semt in return to 
the Carlists ; and it seemed not imjirohahle, that the 
antique encounters, of several on a side, would h(' revived 
in France. Duels actually ^)ok jdace, at itouen, Lyons, 
and Paris, in which severe wounds were iidlict<'d. hut 
Avithout any fatal result. More vvert' on the jx'int of 
heing fought, Avhen the }>olice interfered, {iiid a stoji was 
put to this new species of mania. 

But even had the j)olice not intervened, tlu* nnulness 
would soon have been cured, hy a deelaiation, Avhieli Avar^ 
sent from the duchess hersedf. An article. l)earing lu r 
signature, Avas officially jtiihlisheJ in the .Mftniteur of 
the 21)th of Fehruary. ‘‘ Ih-essed hy cireunistanee'v,” said 
the })rineess, and hy the measures aaIucIi the LmAaou- 
jnent has oiah red, although I have the most Aveiuhty 
reasons for keeping my marriage secret, I think that 1 
oAve it to myself and to my children, t<t declare that I 
was privately married during my lesidence in Italy.” 

Men of weak minds aryAvith ditliculty hroULdit to con- 
fess that they liave ])een in the Avrong. Deeisis'e as this 
evidence was, there Avere some persons avIio refused to givo 
credence to it. dl.eir ])lea, or their ])retext, Avas, tiiat 
the duchess avus in durance, and, eonse(jnentl\', tliat n(» act 
of hers could be valid. 'Phe })uhlie, howevei’, laughed at 
their absurd scc])tieism, and Avaited Avith a eojisideraldi' 
degree of curiosity to learn the name of her hus])and. 

IhA^o montlis elapsed before the jmblic curiosity AViis 
gratified. On the tenth of May, the duchess gave liirtli 
to a daugliter. She then formally made knoAvn the name 
of the man to Avhom she was united. Her choice had 
fallen on count Luechesi Palli, second son of the prince 
of Campo Franco, the viceroy of Sicily. 
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The liberation of the duchess was delayed no longer 
than was necessary for her to recover her strength. She 
was embarked at Blaye on the tenth of June, and was 
conveyed to Palermo. As soon as she was gone, a royal 
ordinance was issued, by which the four western depart- 
ments were relieved from martial law, to which they had 
been subjected for the previous twelve months. Since 
that j)«riod, no movement has been made in Vendee by 
tlic Carlists ; and, schooled by the result of her first 
attemid, tlic diiclicss of Uerri seems to have given uj) all 
connexion with politics and arms. 
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THE ATTEI\TPT OF CHARLES 11. 'I'O RECOVFR THF 
EN(;L1S1I CROWN; HIS DEFEAT AT WOUCES 
TER; AND HIS WANDERINC.S TILL HIS ESCAPE 
FROM END LAND. 

Tcgfmlless of good fiiitli, liononv, and tlie na- 
tional character, tlic Scots gave up, or ratlu'r s(»]d, to liis 
irritated enemies, tlie niisguided and nnfurt unate Charles 
tile First, they certainly did not foresee that his death 
on the scaffold would, ultimately, he the result of the 
disgraceful bargain which tln'V concluded. Their sole 
object was to make him an instrument for ex>traetmg as 
much monc'v as possible from those with whom they 
were dealing; they wei‘(‘ not sanguinary, tiny were only 
moan. AVTien, therefore', they found that the king was 
about to be brought to trial, and that, in all ])rohal>i]ity, 
his life would be the forfeit, they deemed it necessary to 
take some stej)s to ward off the danger which hung over 
him. They were, besidtjs, animated by another ])ower- 
ful motive — an utter ahhoi-rence of lh(' Imh'pendents, 
W’ho Avere now dominant in England. On the sixth of 
January, the Scots commissioners, in London, addressed 
to the S[)eaker of the House* of Commons, on the jeait of 
the Scots ])arliament, a long letter, indignanlly protesting 
against the trial of the monarch, the recent evpulsion * 
and imprisonment of several memhers of the legislature, 
the neglect of the solemn League and (k)venant, and the 
manifest intention of introducing a toleration of all 
religions and forms of worshijj.” No answer being given 
hy the (Commons, the commisr>ioners, on the twenty- 
second, re])eatc'd their ju'otest, in still more forcible terms. 
Speaking in the name of the Scots parliament, and people, 
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they declared, that “it will be a great grief to their 
Iioarts, and lie heavy on their sj)irits, if they shall see 
their trusting of his Majesty’s jktsoii to the honourable 
bouses of parliament of England, to be made use of to 
his ruin;” that they “abominate and detest so horrible 
a design against his Majesty’s ])crson ; ” and that, “ as 
they are altogether free from the same, so they may lie 
free fj;oin all the evils, miseries, confusions, and calami- 
ties tliat may follow thereuj>on to these distracted king- 
doms.” 

Both these protests were referred to a committee, and 
‘’the committee was in no haste to perform its task. 
'When the answer was given to them, Charles had been 
dead nearly three weeks. 1 1 was not till the seventeenth 
of February tliat the reiily appeared. It l)orc the title 
of a Declaration of the House, and was of considerable, 
length. Tliere was iiolliing in it that could gratify the 
Scots. Though never debased by invective or abuse, its 
language was confident and rejuehensiYC, tinged at times 
with sarcasm, and occasionally with sometliing like con- 
ternj>t ; its tone was that of a well-bred supci ior (diecking 
a meddling and wrong-headed inferior. On one point 
alone — the defence of the king's execution — it was mani- 
festly weak. 'Wdth resjiect to the <jnestion of tolerance 
it rvas more successful ; and the manner in which this 
question was treated must have given grievous offence to 
the zealots of the covenant. “ For the toleration of all 
ndigions and forms of worship, that this letter objects/’ 
says the rejily, “ we know not whom they intend in that 
charge. As for the truth and power of religion, it being 
a thing intrinsical betw’ecn God and the soul, and the 
matters of faith in the Gospel being such as no natural 
light doth reach unto, Ave conceive there is no human 
power of coercion thereunto, nor to restrain men from 
believing what God suffers their judgments to be per- 
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suaded of ; but if they mean only the outward and public 
forms of profession or worship, wc know no such uni- 
versal toleration endeavoured or intended amongst us ; 
neither yet do wc find any warrant to j)crsccute all that 
do not worsliip God, or profess to btdieve in the same 
form that we do.” 

The Scots commissioners seem to have been stung to 
the quick by this declaration, and they resolved to depart 
suddenly, without taking leave ; but in their flight they 
aimed a Turtliian shaft at the rulers of the common- 
wealth. 'I'hey left ])ehind tliein an angry and imperious 
mnonstrance, bitterly cejisuring the parliament oi 
England for its misdeeds, and warning it neither to 
tolerate “ idolatry, popery, pixdacy, heresy, schism, or 
profanencss,” nor to wrong king Charles in Ins succes- 
•sion, as righteous heir of the crown of these kingdoms.” 
But paramount al)Ove all stood their claim, that 
reformation of, and uniformity in, redigion may be 
settled, atcording to the covenant ; and particularly that 
preshyterian government, the confession of faith, direc- 
tory for worship, and catechism, may be established ! ” 

The parliament was not slow to resent tliis arrogant 
declaration. It j)assed a resolution, declaring the paper 
to be false and scandalous, and intended to raise sedi- 
tion, and lay the grounds of a new and l)loody war in 
the land and it denounced the penalties of treason and 
rebellion against whoever should give aid to the Scots 
in their mischievous designs. An order was also issued, 
by the commons, to set a guard over the commissioners, 
and prevent all communication with them, except in as 
far as might bo requisite for the supply of their neces- 
sities. The commissioners were gone ; but tluiy were 
followed to Gravesend, stoj)ped asi they were embarking, 
and brought back to London. ^J'hc commons then voted, 
that they should be sent back to Scotland by land, under 
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a guard ; and this vote was carried into effect. This was 
followed by a vote, directing that the military force 
should receive an addition of four thousand foot, “ for 
the better securing Berwick and (Carlisle, and the other 
new garrisons in those parts.*’ 

It was not alone by the remonstrance of the commis- 
sioners that the resentment of the English parliament 
was excited. Even before that obnoxious document was 
j)rcsented, the Scots parliament had taken a step which 
placed the two govc7*nnicnts in a hostile ])osition. At 
the beginning of February, it solemnly proclaimed the 
accession of Charles to the throne. Had only the crown 
of Scotland been in question, the English rulers would 
have had no just cause of quarrel ; but the Scots parlia- 
ment tooiv upon itself to declare him king of England 
and Ireland ; and its doing so was, in fact, a declaration* 
of war against the new commonwealth. 

But though the Scots had recognised Charles as their 
sovereign, it was by no means their intention to make* 
him their master. They, therefore, took care to specify, 
that, before he should be put in possession of the regal 
j)()vver, he ‘"should give satisfaction to the kingdom, in 
those tilings which regarded the safety of religion, the 
union ladween the two kingdoms, and the welfare and 
])eace of Scotland, according to the national covenant, 
and the solemn league and covenant of the two king- 
doms.” Depiitit's were despatched to the Hague, where 
Charles then resided, to make known to him his recog- 
nition by the ])arliament, and the terms upon which 
alone he would be suffered to exercise his authority. 

Charles felt no gratitude for the limited loyalty of the 
Scots, ddie very name of the rigid covenanters was 
distasteful to him, and*' he set little value upon a crown 
the ]>rivilegcs of <^'hich were to be curtailed at their 
pleasure. In holding a lofty idea of his kingly rights, 
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lie already proved himself to be a true scion of the Stuart 
race. But there were other reasons why he received 
with indifference the overtures of his Northern subjects. 
He had been invited to Ireland, where, at this moment, 
under tlie ;”uidancc of ()rmond, the royal affairs were in 
a prosperous condition. In that country lie would have 
to encounter none of those annoyances which he knew 
awaited him in Scotland, and thither he therefore re- 
solved to go. Besides, he was not without ho})es of 
recovering the Scottish diadem on his own terms ; the 
Hamiltonian itarty were making efforts in his favour, 
and, which was still more gratifying to him, the daring 
and indomitable Montrose was eager to raise again the 
royal standard in his own eoiiiitry. d'o Montrose the 
king gave a commission to raise troops in (Jermany, and 
make a descent in Scotland. 

The ffattering visions which deluded Charles witli the 
prospect of unrestricted sovereignty in Ireland, were soon 
^disjiellcd by the republican arms. Convinced that the 
si>eedy reduction of Ireland was of vital importanct', the 
rulers of the nevv commonwealth resolve<l upon a stren- 
uous effort for its accom])lishment. A formidable army 
was sent to Ireland, witli Cromwell at its head ; and in 
September he began bis career of e.oiK|nest by the storm- 
ing of Drogheda, and by the terrific slaughter that 
ensued. Before the end of the following May he had 
nearly comj)lctcd his sanguinary work ; and what re- 
mained to be done was effected hy 1 reton, Ludlow, and 
tlic dissensions of the royalists themselves. 

Thus shut out from Ireland, ('harks thought it pru- 
dent to manifest a readiness to listen to the pro[)ositions of 
his Scottish subjects. Having found it expedient to quit 
Holland, and also met with so colii a reception in France 
as to discourage him from staying ^lere, he w’as now 
residing in the island of Jersey. There he gave audience 
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to Winram, laird of Lihberton, wlio was charged with a 
me'ssage from the Scots committee of estates, tliat they 
wislied to treat with him, and desired that some town in 
the Low (’oimtries might be named, at which a confer- 
ence might 1)0 held between his Majesty and tlieir com- 
missioiKirs. Breda w*as the place fixed upon by tlie 
king. U^ith what good faith he entered upon this ne- 
gotiation may be known from the circumstance of his 
having written to Montrose, apprising him of Winram s 
jiri'ival, and urging him to hasten the invasion of Scot- 
land, in the hoj)c that the success of that enterprise might 
save Charles from the mortification of complying with 
the demands of the covenanters. 

The Scots parliament and the general assembly of the 
church Ifiiving settled the conditions which should be 
imposed upon the king, their commissioner ]»roceeded with' 
them to Breda. Cdiarles "was required to exclude from 
his presence all excommunicated persons ; to swear to 
the observance of the covenant ; to ratify all acts of par-* 
liament establishing the presbyteriaii church government 
and its forms of w'orship ; to observe those forms himself, 
and cause them to be observed in his household ; and to 
consent that all civil affairs should be regulated by the 
parliament, and all ecclesiastical by the geiicual assembly, 
'riie commissioners had no power whatever to modify 
any of these articles ; they w^re only to receive his 
assent or refusal. Charles objected to swear to the 
covenant; and, wdiile he agreed to the establishment of 
presbyterians in Scotland, he merely claimed the private 
exercise of his owm religion. His objection and his claim 
w’cre declared ft) be inadmissible ; but he still continned 
to negotiate, in the ex]>ectation that Montrose, who had 
landed in Scotland, would mako such progress as would 
either overthrow the zealots of the covenant, or at least 
compel them to treat wdth the monarch on more favour- 
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al)le terns. This hope was crusheil by tlio defeat and 
death of Montrose, — a death, the circiiinstanees of whi'eli 
stamped the brand of infamy on his brutal and base- 
minded comjuerors. 

To comply with the terms dictated by his Scottish 
subjects was now the only resource which remained to 
Charles, fie therefore set his hand to them, with the 
exception of the article relative to his taking tho'cove- 
naiit ; wdiich, however, he promised to sign also, if it 
should be insisted upon when he arrived at Edinburgh. 
He sailed from Seheveling, muler an escort of Dutch 
ineii-of-war, and arrived in the Eiith of ('romarty on 
the tiventy- third of June. He was, howe\er, not 
sutfered to land before he had signed and sworn to 
the covenant. 

This was a foretaste of what was in store for him. 
Though he was invested with the external marks of 
royalty, he soon found that he ])ossessed neither })ower, 
nor influence, nor respect ; he was not admitted to any 
share in the public councils, or allowed to have any con- 
nexion with the military force. While he Avas care- 
fully secluded from all in whom he ha<l been accustomed 
to confide, he was surrounded ])y men wlio did not dis- 
semble tlieir hatred of his principles and opinions, and 
was hourly beset b^v the clergy, who domineered over, 
lectured, and censured him, construed his most trivial 
actions into heinous oflen(‘es, and descanted upon the sins 
of Iiis father and the idolatry of bis mother. 4 o have 
raised up an insurmountahle harrier against any future 
attacks on the religion and liberties of llie people, would 
have been a work Avorthy of all praise in f Iiose who were 
at the head of affaii’s in Scotland ; but tlie manner in 
which they sought to achieve this desirable end, proved 
them to be men of cold hearts, muddy intellects, and 
narrow minds. 
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While the events which have just been described were 
in’ progress, the breach between the English and Scots 
was daily growing wider. Before Cromwell set out to Ire- 
land, another pajier war had taken place between the par- 
liaments of the two countries, tlie advmitage in which 
was not gained by the Scots. It was only the necessity, 
on the one side, of pursuing the war v\dth vigour in Ire- 
land, rjand, on the other, the want of military and pecu- 
niary means to support a contest, that for the present 
kept the hostile 2)aiiies from settling their disputes by 
■wager of battle. They both, how’cvcr, looked forw^ard to 
that inevitable cvenC and made their preparations accord- 
ingly ; a considemble force w^as arrayed by the Scots, 
and the English jmrliainent voted a laj’ge addition to its 
army,aiMl recalled Croinw'ell, whose victories in Ireland 
had rendered his presence no longer necessary for the 
subjugation of that unfortunate island. Tlie treaty con- 
cluded wdth Charles by the Scots, the language held by 
them, and the warlike mcasuics which they were adopt- 
ing, convinced the English ])arliament that hostilities 
were imminent, and they wisely determined to save 
England from invasion, by carrying the war at once into 
tlie heart of -Scot land. 

At the head of the nortlicrn expedition Fairfax and 
Cromwell were placed, the former as captain-general, 
and they’^ w eie directed to begin their march wdthout 
delay. Both the generals expressed their readiness to 
acccj)t the command. But, after the lapse of a few 
days, Fairfax began to waver ; he felt, or pretended to 
feel, scruples as to tlie lawfulness of making a w'ar of 
aggression upon their Scottish brethren. These scruples 
certainly did not onginate in his own breast, for, only a 
short time before, be bad agi-eed to be the leader of that 
■war which he now deprecated as unlawful ; and it cannot 
ie supposed that he had not previously meditated upon 
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this important subject. His conversion was, in truth, 
the work of the Presbyterian ministers, and of their 
Tioalous patroness, Iiis wife, by whom he was liourly 
beset. Perhaps, too, a dislike, for more than one reason, 
of having Cromwell as a colleague, was not without its 
influence. Remembering his past services, the council 
of state paid him the compliment of ap])ointing a com- 
mittee, consisting of (/roniAvell, Lambert, Harrisofc, and 
Whitelocke, to confer with him, explain the necessity of 
marching into Scotland, and remove the conscientious 
doubts and fears which oppressed his mind. In the con- 
ference, all tlie members of the committee strenuously 
exerted themselves to change the sentiments of Fairfax ; 
(b’omwell, in ])articular, was earnest in his entreaties, 
and is said even to have shed tears of sorrow and vexa- 
tion that they failed in tlieir ol>ject. Wv may doubt the 
sincerity, or at least the jiermanency, of his grief. The 
arguments advanced hy the committee were irrefragable; 
fthose of Fairfax were pitifully weak. In conclusion, he 
resigned tlio command, tind (b'oinwell was appointed in 
his stead, witli the title of captain- general of all the 
forces in England. 

The parliament now came to a vote, that ‘‘ it was 
just and necessary for the army of England to march 
into Scotland forthwith,"' and it issued a declaration 
elaborately, and in some parts eloquently, stating the 
grounds on Avhich the war was undertaken. This was 
followed hy a still more remarkable paper, issued in the 
name of the lord general Cromwell and his council of 
officers, and bearing the singular title of A Heclaration 
of tlio Army, to all th.it are Saiiits and Partakers of the 
Faith of God’s Elect in Scotland." Far from being 
written in that kind of spirit which its title might lead 
us to expect, this is a calm, argumentative, and dignified 
exposition of the wrongs wliich had been done to England, 
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am! the motives and feelings of those who were marching 
to demand redress for them. 'I'here was nothing in it 
that could irritate, unless indeed — and this was likely 
enough — the furious j)reshyterians might take offence at 
the religious tolerance which it inculcated, and which 
was alien from their nature*. Supplementary to this 
\A’as a brief address to the people of Scotland in general, 
reminding them of the strict discipline which the English 
forces had recently observed in their country, promising 
(;(jual strictn<}ss on the present occasion, and calling on 
them to stay quietly in their habitations, and not be 
misled by the craft and subtilty of those who had pro- 
voked the war. 

Cromwell was not one of those who suffer the grass to 
grow bcndith their feet. On the third day after he 
received his commission, he was upon his way to the 

* “ As f(jr tl)(' presbytcriun, or iniy otljcr form of cliuixh govern- 
ment,” says tlie (leclaiation, “ they arc not by the covenant to be 
ipiposcd by foii’c ; yet \vc do and aie ready to embrace so inucli as 
doth or sliall be made a])p(‘!ir to us to be according to the word of 
God. Are we to be dealt with us enemies, because we come not to 
your way ? Js all religion wrapt up in that or any one form? 
Doth that name or thing give the difference bctw'ecn those that are 
the meiiibors of Christ and iliosc that are not ? Wc think not so. 
Wc say, faith woiking by love is tlic true character of a C'liristiau, 
and, God is our witness, in whomsoever wc sec anything of Cluist 
to be, theie we reckon our duty to love, W’aitiiig for a more plen- 
tiful dl'usinn of the spirit of God to make all those Christians, who, 
by the malice of the woild, are diversified, and by their owm carnal- 
mindediicss <lo diversify themselves by several names of reproach, to 
he of one heart and one mind, worshipping God with one consent. 
Wc are desirous that those who are for the preshyteriau government 
should have all freedom to enjoy it ; and are persuaded, that if it bo 
so much of God as some attirm — if God be trusted with his own 
means, which is bis word powerfully and effectually preached, 
without a too busj meddling with or engaging the autliorilies of 
the world, it is able to accomplish his good pleri^ure upon the minds 
of pien, to pi oduee and establish his good purposes in the world con- 
ccining the government of his church.'^ 
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north. Orders had already been given to put the troops 
in motion from various (iiiarters, and concentre them in 
the neighbourhood of York. From that rendezvous they 
continued their march to the lan der, and reached Berwick 
before the middle of J uly. After having been feasted at 
York by the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, Crom- 
well arrived at Newcastle on the fiftcejitli, where a fast 
was kept, and the declaration, whicli has just been 
noticed, was agreed upon in council. 1 1 is army, which 
consisted of fourteen or fifteen thousand men, was still 
encamped at Berwick. 

While the English republicans were thus prc[>ariiig 
for a decisive struggle, the Scots were not remiss in c<d- 
lecting their resources for the contest. But their fana- 
ticism deprived them of lialf their strength, hy inducing 
them to refuse the co-operation of all who were not 
filled with a burning zeal for the covenant, and a conse- 
quent abhorrence of whoever was less intcinpc'rate or 
more enlightened than the zealots, 'J’hcy, however, 
succeeded in getting together an army, of about sixteen 
thousand foot and six thousand horse, the command of 
which w^as given to David Lesh'v, a soldier who had 
learned the aid of war in the (ierman camj)aigns of the 
great Gustavus. Scarcely more thon a fifth of this 
number had seen actual service. Lesley, therefore, 
determined not to commit the fortune of his country to 
the risk of a battle, In which the troops of his enemy, 
well trained and habituated to victory, would have too 
preponderant an advantage. It w’as his plan to clioose 
and entrench good positions, to w'car down tlie strength 
and spirit of the invaders by a tedious and unprofitable 
war, and make fatigue, famine, and disease his allies. 
The clergy had ^one their best to procurp for him a part 
of these auxiliaries ; they had dee})ly impressed their 
flocks with an idea that Croinw'eH was an incarnation of 
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the Evil One, and that, without regard to sex or age, tlic 
people would he slaughtered by his .sanguinary followers. 
The villages were in consequence abandoned, whatever 
could be carried off was removed, wliat could not be 
removed was destroyed, and the hostile line of march 
was converted into a desert. Cromwell had partly fore- 
seen this, and had directed a fleet, with provisions, to 
attend diini along the coast ; but the supply afforded by 
this means was imperfect and irregular, and was liable 
to be suddenly Busj)ended. Jt seems an unaccountable 
oversight that, at the outset, he di(i not occupy and 
s'trengtlien Dunbar, and there establish his magazines. 

Ch'omwell entered Scotland, from Ilerwick, on the 
22d of July, and, after a march of only four miles, 
halted at Mordington, on tlie verge of the border, where 
he remained for two days. He seems early to have 
become conscious of the difhculty of penetrating into a 
country which had been rendered a fomlless solitude. 
On the 25th he reaelual Diinhar, where he “ got some 
small pittance from the ships," which enabled liim to 
proceed to Musselburgh. It was not till the re})ublican 
army was approaching the latter town that it saw the 
face of an enemy, and then nothing more than an insig- 
nificant skirmish occurred. On the day week after his 
crossing the frontier he came before the Scottish capital, 
and there for the first time he saw the congregated hostile 
force. There was nothing encouraging in what he saw. 
Lesley, with excellent judgment, had selected a position 
naturally strong, which lie had made intangible on all 
points, by flanking redoubts and batteries. Ilis right 
was covered by the castle of Edinburgh, his left by 
Leith and its fort, the guns of tlie latter sweeping nearly 
tlie whole front of the line. A chain of putposts occupied 
all the eminences and defensible spots in the vicinity of 
thfs position. 
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The republican general was now brought to a stand. 
During the whole of a day and niglit of incessant and 
drenching rain he lay witliin siglit of the Scots, unable 
to advance and unwilling to retire. Want of provisions 
and stress of weather at last coinpelled him to begin his 
retrograde march to Mussellmi'gh. As soon as the repub- 
lican army was fairly in motion, the watchful Lesley 
poured forth his cavalry upon its rear, which was thrown 
into disorder by the charge. Cromwxdl, however, brought 
up his horse to its su])port, and “ a gallant and hot dis- 
pute ” ensued, which terminated in the discomfiture of 
the Scots. In this sharp engagement Major-General 
Lambert’s horse \\’as killed under him ; he was wounded 
with a lance in two places, and was for a short time in 
the hands of the enemy. 

'Fhe Phiglisli army reached Musselburgh in a sorry 
condition. It was suffering heavily fi-oni want of sleep 
and jirovisions, and from the constant rain and the 
miriness of the roads. But it was not alloAved to recover 
itself in quiet. Lesley, aware of its ]>light, des})atchcd 
Strachan and Montgomery wiili a consideralde corps to 
attack it in its (piarters. ’’IMic Scots leaders arrived at 
Musselburgh between three and four in the morning, 
and made such a sjniited attack that the piquets were 
driven in, and a regiment of horSc was ])roken. Crom- 
well, however, had expected this attempt, and was 
consequently prepared to repel it. 'I'lie Scots soon 
found themselves assailed by a su])erior force, and ’were 
ultimately routed, and piirsued to the neighbourhood of 
Pldinburgh, leaving behind them a considerable number 
of slain and prisoners. 'Jdiesc repulses of the Scots, 
though honourable and gratifying to the victors, were of 
no solid advantage ; the scantiness of supplies for the 
arn)y still clogged its operations, and Lesley had yet to 
be drawn or forced from his formidable position. . The 
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enemy, says (h-omwell, in Jiis despatch to the council of 
state, hopes “ we shall famish ft)r want (jf provisions, 
which is very likely to he if we he not timely and fully 
su})plied.” 

Having rested and refreshed his army, Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to carry into execution a ])lan which he had 
devised, for oldiging Lesley to (piit his advantageous 
positioiL The intention of the rej)uhlican general was to 
move to the south-w’estward of Edinhurgh, and threaten 
the communication of the Scots with the western coun- 
ties. Accordingly, on the thirteentli of August, he again 
n'larclu'd from Wiisselburgh, and took ])Ost in the Pent- 
land hills, within sight of Edinhurgh. This movement 
produced no other effect than to fatigue his army ; for, 
in the course of two days, the scarcity in the camp drove 
him hack to his recent (piarters. 

M'hilc, witli such indilferent success, Cromwell was 
wielding the sword, he was also ^^ieldiug the pen, and not 
with an unskilful hand. He addressed to the general 
assembly of tlie kirk of Scotland, a letter, which was 
deficient neither in point, sj)irit, nor shrewdness. He 
dis])layed e(|ual ability in an ansA\er to Lesley, who had 
transmit t('d to him a declaration,' from the ta)imnissioners 
of tin; general assembly, A\ith respect to ‘■'■the statiug of 
the quarrel >^ hereon the Scottish army is to fight.” 

It seemed, indeed, as though the theology of Crom- 
well were destim'd to make more impression than his 
cannon. Ho had artfully descanted on the singular 
iiicoiisisteiicy and sinfulness of rigid covenanters fighting 
for the eause of a prinee who ahliorred their doctrine ; 
and his arguments and .sarcasms were not wholly lost. 
^V'hiIe he was eueamjied on tlie Peritland hills, confe- 
rences on the subject had taken ])lacc between several 
of tlie officers on the out-})osts, and some of the Scots 
dichnot scruj)le to acknowledge, that “ they had thoughts 
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of relinquishing Charles, and to act upon another ac- 
count.” 

This feeling appears to have been daily gaining strength 
in all quarters among the furious adherents to the cove- 
nant. The throne of Charles began to be in at least as 
much jeojjardy from those who called themselves his 
subjects, as from those who were his declared and deadly 
foes. It had been intended that his coronation^ should 
take place on the tifteenth of August; but that ceremony 
was postj)oned, because he refused to sign a paper whicli 
no man possc'ssing a spark of delicacy or feeling would 
have prcss(5d on him, and to which no honest and high- 
minded prince would ever have set his hand. Seemingly 
determined to ])e,rsevere in his refusal, he retired to Ihin- 
fermlinc. Thither he was followed by the marquess of 
Argyle, and the c«arl of Lothian, who ])revailed upon 
him to affix his signature to this disgusting composition. 
The English ]>arliaincnt might truly have said — as they 
had said with respect to his taking the covenant— that 
“ he swallowed it like ill- pleasing idiysic for a desperate 
cure.” Eut the cure was not wrought. Charles only 
disgusted his friends, without proj)itiating his enemies ; 
he acquired, and deserved, the reputation of a hypocrite 
and a deceiver, without securing even the momentary 
benefit which is sometimes derived from hypocrisy and 
deceit. 

This paper bore the title of “ A Declaration by the 
King’s Mnjesty to his subjects of the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland.” AV^ell might (diaries ex- 
claim, as he is said to have done before he yielded, that 
if he were to sanction it, he should never dare to look 
his mother in the face. He was here made to ‘‘ sound 
the very base string of humility.” He humbly and 
repeatedly acknowledged his “ guiltiness before God,” 
attributing it to education and age, evil counsel and 
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company entreated the continued prayer and sup- 
plication” of his people, to move Heaven in his favour; 
admitted the criminality of his father; branded his 
mother as an idolatress; promised to have ‘‘no friends 
but the friends of the covenant;” declared that ho doth 
now detest and abhor all popery, superstition and idola- 
try, together with pndaey, and all errors, heresy, schism, 
and i)rQfancncss, and resolves not to tolerate, much less 
allow, any of these in any part of his dominions and, 
that nothing might be wanting to fill up the measure of 
Ids falsehood and disgrace, he protested that he had “ a 
full persuasion of tlie justice and equity of all the heads 
and articles of the covenant,” and that “ he had not sworn 
and subscribed to ir, and entered into the oath of God 
with his pi'ople, upon any sinister intention and crooked 
design, for attaining his own ends; but, so far as human 
weakness will permit, in the truth and sincerity of his 
heart ; and that he was firmly resolved, in the Lord’s 
strength, to adhere thereunto, and to prosecute to the 
utmost of liis j)ower all the ends thereof, in his station 
and calling, really, constantly, and sincerely, all the 
days of his life !’’ 

This worthless and wicked farrago — wicked, because 
in no writing was truth (‘ver more fiagrantly violated, or 
the sacred name of the Deity taken in vain — drew forth, 
from the Englisli i)ailiament, a commentary, in which it 
was dissected, j)aragraph by ])aragraph. Its inconsis- 
tencies, contradictions, and false pretences, were laid 
bare, and animadviuted upon, with much force of ar- 
gument, stinging sarcasm, and well-merited contempt. 
To Charles this republican answer must have been gall 
and wormwood ; es]>ecially that part of it in which the 
parliament declared, that his words “did in no small 
measure reach to the acknowledgment of the just hand 
of God upon his father and mother,” and that “it had 
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reason to bless God, and admire his providence, that out 
of the mouth of the son there had, in the sight of the 
whole world, been brought fortli a justification of the 
sentence passed and executed upon the father.” In this 
instance the logic of the parliament was sophistical, but 
it was not the less calculated to wound the feelings of 
the monarch. 

While this war of the pen was going on, that of the 
sword was not slackened. Having received a sum of 
money for the pay of the soldiers, and secured ])rovisions 
enough for a few days, Groinwell, on the seventeentn, 
once more moved from Mussclljiirgh to the westwaid, 
and took up a position on the rentlaud hills. Ihit the 
wary policy of Lesley afforded no o]»ening of which 
his opponent could take advantage. lujd, besides, 
adopted such precautions as greatly embanassed the 
republicans. Dalkeith, which Avas now in their rear, 
was held by a Scottish garrison, and he had stationed 
detachments in several castellated mansions; among 
wdiich were Dalhousie on the South Esk; ( raigmillar, 
between Edinburgh and iMnsselburgh ; and Red TIall, 
and ('ollington, on the "Water of Lidth. These posts 
cramped the movements of the invader.-;, and endangered 
the conveyance of their convoys and stores. More than 
a WTek having passed without anything being accom- 
jdished, Cromwell, as a last resource, resolved, on the 
twenty- seventh, to move in the direction of Ealkirk and 
Stirling, with the hope of drawing out Lesley, and find- 
ing a favourable opportunity to give liattle. In drawing 
out Lesley he succeeded ; in everything else he failed. 
Lesley made a rapid march hehind the little river which 
is called the Water of Leith, and fronted his antagonist. 
But to rcaeli the Scots leader, or to elude him, was im- 
possible. With few intervals, the Avhole course of the 
W ater of Leith w^as, at that period, a morass, scarcely 
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passable when no ojiposition was made, and impassal)le 
in the face of an enemy. A cannonade was kept up fur 
several liours between the two armies, tlie only result 
of which was a fruitless waste of human life, ('rom- 
well himself was in some danger on this day. In re- 
connoitring the ])osition of the Scots, he advanced so 
near that a caikineer took aim at him. The repub- 
lican general laughed at the failure of this attem])t, and' 
shouted out to the man, that “ if he had been a soldier 
of his, he would have cashiered him for firing at such a 
distance.” 

Foiled in all his endeavours to bring Lesley to action, 
or to cut him olf from the west, his army, Aveak'UU'd by 
sickness, which was rajiidly spreading, and his jirovisions 
exhansteii, (.-romwell was obliged to break up from the 
Peiitland hills, and fall back ii[)on Mussellnirgh. lie 
halted for the night at no great distance from Edinburgh. 
The niglit was exceedingly tempestuous, and the morn- 
ing wet, but Lesley <lid not let these obstacles stand in 
his way. Leasing to jiress upon the republican rear, he 
hastily jiassed between Edinburgh and Leith, with the 
intention of jdacing his army between the English and 
tlu'ir supjilies. Cromwell discovered this design only 
just in time to frustrate it, by a forced march to the 
coast. , By that time it was light,” says Cromwell ; 
‘‘ wc recovered into a ground where they could not hinder 
ns from our victuals, which was a high act of the Lord’s 
providence to us.” 

To remain at Musselburgh, under the present circum- 
stances, was impossible for the English army. The coast 
between Berwick and the Frith of Forth is an almost 
unportuous coast, and the difficulty of landing })T'ovisions 
was sometimes rendered insuperable by a change' of the 
wind. The republican army M^as also thinned by a 
vioTent dysentery ; fourteen hundred sick had already been 
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sent to England, and there were several hundred more in 
a he1[)lcss state. Cromwcdl, tlierefore, determined to 
retire to Dunbar, and fortify that })lacc, that he might 
establish in it an hosjutal and a magazine. But even to 
make his way to Dunbar was now become an onerous 
task. 'J1ie Scots were elated beyond measure with 
having battled the invaders, whose distressful condition 
they likewise well knew, and they had besides been 
reinforced by three regiments. Lesley ])ressed close 
on the heels of the foe during the nunvh to Iladdijig- 
ton, and charged the rear brigade of horse with such 
vigour, that it would have been lost, had not, savs 
(h’oinwell, “the Lord in his jn-ovidcnce put a cloud 
over the moon.”‘*^ At midnight, he fell again upon the 
republicans, in Haddington, but was repulscvl. It is 
probable, that he rather hoped to weaken and dishearten 
them, by these rcjieated encounters, than to make at 
the moment any serious impression. In this he suc- 
ceeded ; for his antagonists reached Dunbar in a pitiable 
state, and were scarcely able to save their hindmost 
infantry from destruction. Ckjdain Ho<1gson, who was 
present, em})hatically describes the English force as being 
“ a ])oor, shattered, hungry, discouraged army.” 

At a short distance from Dunbar comimmces a chain 
of mountains, wliicb occujiies the south of Haddington- 
shire and the north of Jierwickshirc, and curving round 
through the counties of ^Ikirk and Peebles, joins the 
range of eminences wliicli begins atC]icyiot,anil stretches, 
under various denominations, into the south-west of 

* Mr. F(»stor, in liis valuaMe Inli- ot Oliver Cromwell, (Lardncrh 
C^elopacdia^) lias fallen into a trilling erior with respect to tliis skir- 
uiish, Lesley did not make his attaek on the republican army before 
it reached Mussclhiirgli, but between Musselburgh and Haddington, 
when the greatest part of it had entered the latter jdace. I 
mention this merely to avoid the imputation of having myself ju's- 
stated the fact. 
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Scotland. That portion which is situated in the shires 
of Haddington and Berwick, bears the name of the Lain- 
inerinnir liills — a name which can never he lieard witli- 
oiit recalling to the mind the rcmcmlirance of depailcd 
genius. From Dunbar to Berwick, the sole road for the 
retreat of the invading army was, for some miles, through 
defiles, egress from which might be rendered difficult, if 
not iinju-acticablc, by a vigilant and determined enemy. 
^Jdie pass of ( ’ockbui'ifs Patli, seven miles from Dunbar, 
is one of thy most formidable of these defiles, where,” 
?.ays Crom^vell, ten men to hinder are better than forty 
to make n’ay.” It is intersected by three streams, one 
of wliich rims through a wooded ravine, a hnndi'cd and 
sixty feet in depth. Over this chasm, whieli was tlien 
a serious obstacle, there is luiw a bridge of four arches, 
called Peese-bridge, three hiiinlred feet long, and rising 
to an elevation of nearly a hundred and thirty I’ect a])ove 
the water . 

Cromwell entered Dunbar on the first of September. 
Ilis situation was such as might well inspire him witJi 
sinister forebodings. ITis force was dwindled dowm to 
about seven thousand five hundred foot, and thi’ee thou- 
sand five hundred horse, who were exhausted and dis- 
pirited by sickness, jirivations, and ill succi'ss : Lesley, 
on the contrary, was at the head of sixteen tliousaiid 
foot and six thousand horse, well provided, in good health, 

* 'J'liis JKISS wns :tl\v:i\s li)oked uj»ou ;ia a fatal obstacle to a 
rcticaliiii^ ainiy. In tlio llnrjrlilcv Papers, there is a statement 
made hvFdwaid Vl.,inMhieli the young king sa^s, '■‘In the month 
of Scptenil)cr, Anno Domini lo-17, (lie liord Adiniiall (Soymoni-) 
told mcc, that my Lorde l*roteetonr (Somerset) went to Scotland, 
hut that he slinlde never jr.ivse the iVa'-e witliont losse of a great 
noinhre of men, or of liMiiself, and tlierefor that he spent a great 
siuniu of monc) in vayn.” Se>monrhs jircdiction Mas, however, 
lalsilled by the bravery of the F.nrrlish army, and the folly of the 
Scots, in lighting the hatllo of rinkie. 

f2 
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and animated by the foil wliicli they had given to tlie 
English, and tlie prospect of having tliem at their mercy. 
So confident of success were (lie Scots, tliai (hey taunted 
tlie republicans, and are affirmed to ha\e evi'ii deliberated 
as to wliat extent they should wreak tlu'ii' vengeance 
upon them. Here began the pride of the Scots army 
so to swell,” says the Act for ajipointing a Tlainksgiving, 
“as they (piite forgot an overruling Providenei> ; their 
scouts upbraiding us, Mhey now had us safe enough and 
tliat they had affo)-<led us a summer's (juarlers, they 
hoped (o have it <piiekly repaid them, nlieii they eamC 
to take up their winter-ijuarfers ; intending,' as the} 
said, ‘ to convoy up our rear for us to Loinhoi.’ Yeii, so 
far had tlieir passion blinded them, and their ])r(‘Siimption 
]>revailed iq»on tluin, (hat, as we were inforine\i by some 
of their own, they sat in consultation wliat conditions it 
was fit tlu'v should offer us; whether or no (juarter was 
to be allowed to any for their lives, and to whom only, 
and ujtoii what terms.” 

'I’he S(‘ots wore not witlioiit seemingly valiil reasons 
for expecting a (•omj)letc triiimpli. It was not only that 
tlic Kiiglisli army was far inferior in streiigtli — for 
English armies had more than oneci shown that tiny 
little heeded disparity of numlKU's, and Cromwell was 
not a man to shrink in such a ease, — Imt the Scots had 
so much the van Irge- ground, that the ehanees wei'o 
inealcul.ihly in their favour, with scarce]}' the necessity 
for exm tion on their jiart. They had less occasion for 
the sword than for the mattock and the sjiade. d'ho- 
roughly ac<{iiainted with the country in which he was 
acting, Lesley turned all its local eireiimstanees to 
account. He took up a strong position at Doonhill, at 
the east(‘rn extremity of the Lammermiiir range, and 
des] latched a considerable detuchiiieiit to occupy the defile 
of Coekhuru’s Patli. The republicans confessed, that 
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“ the "round Le.sley had gotten upon was iiiaccessihle,” 
and that they could not possibly engage Inin on it n ith- 
ont extreme dang(!r. In this emliarviissing situation, 
Cromwc'll ludd a council of war, in wliieli a siigg(;stion 
to emliark tlic foot, and (uideavoiir to ])reHk tlirougli witli 
the liorse, was rejected, only because the violence of (lie 
wind and the surf would not admit of its execution. All 
that could h(' done, thei’efore, M'as to l:e(>p the army in 
readiiu'ss for taking advantage of any erroneous niove- 
nu'iit wliieh the enemy nu>’ht make, and to send out a 
strong reconnoitring }>arty to the right, to sc'c whether a 
vnlneralile [)oint conla he found in the ])osition of 
Jjosh'y. 

'fo ensure entii’e success, the Scots had now only to 
hold tlicir ground till famine and disease liad done their 
work iijion the enemy ; and this was Lcsh'v’s intention.' 
Ihit he was not master in his own cam]). AVIiat liis 
skill Inid gained was thrown away l>y blind and ])resnin]i- 
tnous fanaticism. The jmeaeliers who attended tlie 
army w'cre loud in their cimsurc's u]>on the backwardness 
of tlie g('nerak and in exhortations to the soldieiy, to 
pour down upon llieir unrighteous fo('s, over whom they 
promised them, in the Lord’s name, a full and easy 
victory, liy tliese vain and misehievons men tlie Old 
"I'estament was ransacked for examjdes, to stimnlatt* 
au(iitors who were hut too wtU disposed to hear and 
confide in their niisleaders. 'I'hey succeeded to tlnnr 
hearts’ content ; tin; clamour for battle heeame so inces- 
sant and imperative, that, in spite of his better judgment, 
Lesley was eomjielled to give way. He. hegaii by edging 
the right wing of his horse down towairds the sea, and 
reinforcing it by about two-thirds of lus ](‘ft wing of 
cavalry ; at tlie same time lie ineliiK'd tow\'irds the right 
the foot and artillery. By this movement ho interposed 
a larger portion of liis force directly between the English 
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army and Berwick, but he lost all the benefit of his 
orig^inal well-chosen ])osition. 

From Broxmoiifh, the scat of the Roxburgh family, 
C'romwell, who w’as there with Lambert and Monk, 
perceived the Scots descending into the ])lain. Ilisjoy 
at the sight was irivpressil)le, and throwing np his arms 
towards heaven, he exclaimed, “ The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands!” Night was now ap- 
proacliing, and prevented an immedi/ite combat; but he 
resolved that, at day-break, he would fall upon them, 
It Avas not, however, till six in Rie morning of the third 
of Sej)teml)er, that he could commence the battle by 
which the fate of his ariu}^ must be decided. 

Six regiments of hor‘^e, and three and a half of foot, 
formed the first line of tlie commonAveakh army. 
Lambert, Fleetwood, Mdiallcy, and Twistleton, headed 
the horse ; the foot Avas commandc'd by Monck. The 
second line Avas com]K)sed of the brigades <d‘ c(»loiiels 
Bride and Overton, and the artillery, Avith t\A-o regiments 
of horse. “ Tiie Lord of Hosts ! ” Avas the battle-cry of 
tile assailants; “ Tlie covenant!” Avas that of the Scots. 
The fu'st shock took ]>lace between the cavaliy of the 
tAA’o parties, and it Avas terrible, C'ronnvell oaviis “ that 
it Avas a very hot disunite at SAVord’s point.” Ni) decisi\'e 
effect Avas i>roduced by it. The first line of Fnglish 
foot was entered into action against the Scots' right Aving. 
It AA'as met Avith sucii sj^irit l)y the 8c(»ts, that it AA\as 
compelled to giA'c ground. (h’omAATll, however, AA'as at 
hand, to remedy the check Avhich it had receiA'ed. “ My 
OAvn regiment,” says ho, under the command of lieu- 
tenant-colonel Goffb and my major Mliite, did come sea- 
sonably in, and, at push of pike, did repel the stoutest 
regiment the enemy had there, merely Avith the courage 
which the Lord Avas pleased to give ; which jiroved a gi'cat 
amazement to the residue of their foot.” There was at 
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least one Scotch l)ri£,nule which was not thrown into 
“a great ainazenicnt ’ on tliis occasion. Tlioiigh it was 
fiercely assailed ‘‘ at pusli of pike and butt end of tlic 
inubket,” it stood firm till “ a troop of horse charged 
from one end to the other of it, and h’ft it to the meicy 
of the foot.” Ihit here ceased all display of courage on 
the })art of Lesley’s army. The English cavalry was 
now s\ve{‘])ing the field, and charging the enemy’s horse 
and foot ^\•ith all the vigour that a de.sire for glory and 
revenge could excite. At this moment the sun arose 
Yroin the sea, and Cromwell exclaimed, “Now let (led 
“arise, and his enemies' shall he scattered!” He was 
answered by a universal shout from his troo])S. And 
scattered tin* Scots were. It was only l)y theii- riglit wing 
that anVjivsolution had been manifested ; and when that 
was ovcntlirown, all was lost. Jn less than an houi; 
they were put to total rout, (’avalry and infantry wei'e 
mingled in the wildest confusion, throwing away their 
arms, and Hying in panic terror, like a flock of scared 
.shoe]), before the victorious ifpul dicans, who “ had the 
chase and execution of them near eight miles.” Three 
thousand of the Scots Avere slain in the battle and ]>ui- 
.‘iiit, and about tc'u thousand were made prisoners, among 
whom were two hundred and forty- three officers, of all 
J’anks, frt)m an ensign uj) to a lieutenant-general. The 
wliole of (lie baggage and cannon of the vaiuiuished, 
fifteen thousand stand of arms, and two hundred stand- 
ards, were the trophies of thj^ memorable day. 

Such were the weakness and destitution of the army by 
which this great victory wais achieved, that the want of 
hands and suj)plies coinj)elled Cromwell to dismiss five 
thousand ])risoncrs, who were “almost starved, sick, and 
wounded.” For the escort of the I’cmaindcr to New- 
castle, a more than cepial number, he could spArc 
only four troops of horse. The fate of the prisoncis 
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who were nifircheil to Newcastle was lamentahle : a few 
contrived to escape, Init, famished and toil-worn, numbers 
dropped by the way, several were killed to intimidate 
their companions from flying or resisting, and, in less 
than two months, more tlian two thousand were swept 
off by dysentery, and the constitutions of those wlio 
survived weie fatally shaken. A j)art of their sutfciangs 
must he asei ihed to themselves ; “ they were so unruly, 
sluttish, and nasty,” says Sir Arthur Haselrigge, “ that 
it is not to he helic'ved ; they acted ratller like beasts than 
men.” Ntir were their filthy habits their worst offence." 
He adds, that "'they were exceedingly cruel to one' 
another. If any man was perceived to have any money, 
it was two to oju' Init he was killed before morning, and 
robbed; and if any had good clothes, he that panted, if 
Jie was able, would strangle the other, and put on his 
clothes.” 

Lambert was promptly sent forward with six regi- 
ments of liorse and one of foot, and was spoeilily followed 
by C-romwidl with the remainder of his forces. Edin- 
burgh and Leith surrenderi'd to the coiKjueror, but the 
castle of Edinburgh, amply supjdied and garrisoned, 
refused to open its gates. A circumstance occurred, 
which gave rist; to a singular coiTcs])ondence between its 
governor, Dundas, and the rejuiblican general; The 
ministers of Edinburgh having taken refuge in the castle, 
(h’oniwell courteously informed Dundas tliat they should 
have free liberty to preaej^ in their chiirehes without 
imdestatioii. 'Jdirough the chamiel of Duudas, the 
ministers rgturnt'd a half ipierulous, half insolent answer, 
in whicli they talked of jiersecutioii cxei'cised against 
their hiethren in England, Ireland, and Scotland — inti- 
mated that the }>romise of safety was deceptions, and 
declared that they were resolved to reserve themselves 
for better times.” Cromwell replied with as much spiidt 
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as he liad fought, sliewed the hilsehood of their asser- 
tions and tile fallacy of tlieii- arguinents, and ended by 
rediieing- them to silence. 

d’hongh the season was far advanced, the weather 
unfavonrable, and the i-oads Imtkeii np by the rains, 
(h’oinwell made an effort to rea[» some farther advantage 
from his victory. He marched to within cannon-shot of 
Stiidiiig, with the purpose of storming that town ; but lie 
found it so strongly guarded, that he was obliged to 
reiiiKjnish his enterpiis(\ 'J’his disappointment seems to 
Ifdve soured him; for, in his despatch to the council of 
slate, after having announced that some of the inhabit- 
ants of the Scots ca])ital had returned homo, lie concludes 
with a bitter ])lcce of satire. I thought," ,says he, “ I 
should ha\^e found in Scotland a conscientious pco])le and 
a barren country : about Edin))urgh it is as fertile for 
corn as any j>art of England, but. the people generally 
given to the most impudent lying, and freipicnt swearing, 
as is ineredildo to he helieved.” 

There Ixdng, at this season, little further to be gained 
by military o})(‘rati()ns, ('romwell tried what could he 
(lone by pacific ov(>rtures. He accordingly addressed to 
the committ(Hi of ('statc.s, wdiich was then sitting at 
Perth, a letter, written in a moderate and conciliatory 
strain, calling upon the Seothh government “ to givf the 
state of hhiglaiul that satiHaetion and security for its 
Jieaccahle, (jni('t living" with Scotland, which circum- 
stances justified the coinmonwt'alth in demanding; in 
which ease the Scots “ might have a lasting and durable 
peace, and the wisli of a blessing upon them in all reli- 
gious and civil things.” To tliis communication no 
answer was returned hy the committee ; but it seems to 
have produced the main effect which Cromwell perhaps 
expected from it, — tliat of exciting, among a part of 
thiv people, a dislike to the continuance of the war. 
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Early in Decemlicv, tlie Scots wore fctilod, and siislaincd 
considerable loss, in an attempt which they made, with 
a body of cavalry, to fall by sui-prisc upon the ([iiavters 
of Lambert, who was ])()Sted at Hamilton, near (ilasgow. 
But tliis rc])ulsc was tar less injurious to them tluan was 
the surrender of Edinburgh castle, which took place on 
the 24tli of the same month, (’romwell had, for some 
time, been making a])j»roaches to tlie castle, and forming 
mines, but a])])arcijtly witli little ]U‘ospect of success ; 
for he liimself dc'clares, in his des]>atch to Lentliall, tlie 
Speaker, 1 must n(‘eds say, not any skill or wisdom bf 
onrs, but 'the good Jiand of (Jod, liath given you this 
jdacc.” By tliis event the republicans obtained a firm 
footing to the south of the I'orth. l^r some days pre- 
viously to the surrender, (’romwell was in eoriysjxiiKk'iice 
on the subject, witli Dundas, tlie governor. It lias Iteeii 
supposed, tliat Duiidas was j)revaile<I u]»oji liy tlie iheo- 
Jogical rcasoniugs of the rejiubljcaii general. If such 
was tJie case, this is jierliaps the only instance on record 
in which the gates of a fortress wert* opened hy a theo- 
logical argument. Lromwell was highly elated hy this 
easy and evidently unexpected concjiiest, Indeed this 
mercy,” says he, “ is very great and scasonahlc. 1 think 
I need say very little of tlie strength of the ]daee, wliieh, 
if it had not eonir as it did^ would have cost much Mood 
to have attained, if at alt to hr attained; and did tye up 
your army to that ineonveiiieneo, that little or nothing 
could have been attenijited whilst this was in design, or 
little fruit had of any thing brought into your power, 
])y your army hitherto, without it.” These few words 
are an irreversible sentence of condemnation u])()n 
Dundas; and only leave us in doiiht whether it is 
to treachery, cowardice, or folly, that his conduct must 
be imputed. 

So ended the campaign of 1G50. To Charles, -the 
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defeat at Dunbar afforded no occasion for sorrow. It 
rathei', on the contrary, seemed to oiien to him a pro- 
spect of being, in some measure, relieved from the slavery 
in which he was k(‘j)t by tlie zealots who surrounded 
him. In this day of their tribulation they might, he 
hoped, be led to acce])t of aid from men of a less fiery 
zeal, and to allow him a larger share of respect and in- 
fluence than he liad hitherto enjo^a^d. But, at first, 
their disastci’s apjicared to have only given a keener edge 
to their fanaticism and moroseness. Instead of attri- 
buting to their own ignorance and presumption the cala- 
ihity which had befallen them, they jierversely set it 
down to their having committed the sin of not having 
sufficiently weeded out from their ranks all the luke- 
warm and the malignants. “ A total purgation of the 
royal household, esjiecially of such as were English,” 
was carried into effect; the duke of Buckingham being 
the only Englishman who was exempted from this pro- 
scription. "J'hi^ situation of (’harlcs is thus described by 
Sir Edward llbilker, who was an eye-witness of it: — “lie 
is outwardly serve<l and waited on with all fitting cere- 
monies due to a king, but in his liberty not much above 
a ])risoncr ; sentinels being every night set about his 
lodging, few daring to speak freely or jirivately to him, 
and spies set on his words and actions, llis bed-chamber 
is not free to himself; tlie ministers almost daily thrust- 
ing in iH)on him to catechize and instmet him, and, I 
believe, to exact re])ctitions from him. In a word, he 
kno^vs nothing of their counsels, either military or civil, 
but what they please to communicate to him.” 

The man who could submit to hold a crown upon 
such conditions, must have a strong stomach for king- 
ship. Even (diaries, little delicate as he was, was at 
last rendered desperate, and resolved upon flight. Iffiero 
wa*s still on foot, in the mountains, a body of royalists, 
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of the Hamilton party, under General IMiddlcton. 
Througli the inediiini of Frazer, a })h3’sieian, a cor- 
respondence was opened between (diaries and tlie 
general. 'Fhc result was, that ('harles made up his 
mind to join the ro^'alists in the Highlands. He con- 
trived to escopc secretly" from Perfli; but, after having 
proceeded fort}’ miles, he was overtaken by iMontgoiiiery, 
with a tmop of horse, and was induced to return. In 
Scottish hisfoiy this elojicment of the monarch bears 
the name of “ the start.” ^ 

It might have been sipiposcd, that such a flagrant 
proof of tlfe king’s hatred of them would have drawn upon 
him additional indignities from the violent covcaiantei’S. 
Such, however, was not the case. There W('rc' seiious 
reasons vvhy the king should not be driven to .'xtri'inity, 
A majority of the nolih'S lu'gan to be disgusted by clerical 
domination, and disposed to shake otf a \’oke which 
wounded at once tludr interest and their pride ; in the 
arm}’, veiy man}’ of llu^ officers and soldie rs were irritated 
at tlu^ ])rea(diers, to whose arrogance, false jiromise's, and 
fatal counsid, they rightly attributed the receait defiait ; 
and recruits, to fill n]i the gap caused by that defeat, 
came in so tardily, that it was absolutely necessary to 
widen the circh‘ from Avhich tiny were to be drawn. 
A compromise' Avas therefore, etfecti'd. It Avas resoked 
by the Scots parliament, that, on j>ublicly manifesting 
their repentance, the Hamiltonians and others, avIio had 
been-declared inca])able (d holding office, should be jier- 
initted to serve their country. M'hile a majority of the 
zealots Avei'c thus yiehling to circumstances, Charles was 
acting a j)art Avhich Avas e(|ually distasteful to him. He 
atfected an extraordinary regard for Argyle, and Avent so 
far as to throAv out hints of an intention to marry one of 
the daughters of that nobleman. In supposing that by 
such conduct he could delude Argyle, or gain respect 
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from him, he must have liad a mueh meaner opinion 
of the earl's uiulerstanding tlian lie was warranto J in 
ent(‘rtaining. Nor was he more siiecessful in prothiciiiL,'' 
unanimity among his suhjeets. I'he resolution of the 
jiarlianieiit was solemnly protesti'd against hy multitudes, 
several civil and military fuuctionaiies desisted from 
serving in conse<|uence of it, and hve of the western 
counties manifested the most inveterate hostility to a 
measure which they regardi'd as an infamous and wickeh 
falling off from the righteous cause. Scotland was 
tWvidod hetweeii the factions of the resolutionists and 
the protesters. 

Wliile affairs were in this nnsatisfaetory state, tlic 
coronation of (’liarles took ])laee. He wais crowned, at 
Seone, with considerahle jxnnp, on the 1st of January, 
K)-)] ; the diadem was jdaeed on liis head hy Argyle, 
]>ut, even oil this liigh festival day. In* was not allowi'd 
to escape, witliout feeling the lash of his cdmfeal ])re- 
ceptors. A sermon was prcaclual before him, liy a Mr. 
Douglas, who, modestly assuming to lie the iiiouth-pieec 
of the Saviour, assured the king, among other things of 
the s.ame kind, that if he did not eoiitiiiue steadfast to 
the ends of the covenant, (whieli he luid then again 
sw’orii in the most solemn m.anuor to oliserve,) the con- 
troversy was not ended hetween (Jod and hrs family.” 
It is not strange that such men as Douglas and his 
brethren should abhor (h'omwcll, wlio had told them, 
that the ministers of England were sii])]iorted, and had 
liberty to 2 )reach the gosiiel, though not to rail; nor, 
under [iivteuee thereof, to ovcrtoji the civil jjower, or 
debase it as they pleased.” 

From listening to such rugged ccaisors, Charles jiassed 
to the more grateful oeciipalion of levying forces, for the 
defence of liis iie\vlyi|||’eceived crown. It was ])rinei[)ally 
from the north that the levies were drawn, and the 
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recruiting was carried on there with success.^ Tliis is 
admitted to he the fact by Cromwell himself. “ They 
have chosen,” says he, ‘‘ all their new colonels, being the 
most popular and beloved men, with whom we hear the 
people rise very willingly ; so that I think we may cer- 
tainly conclude they will have a numerous army before 
long.” At this moment, he was j)ondering, hut in vain, 
on the means of crossing the Forth, and checking the 
levies ; nor was he wholly wifliout fears of a Scots incur- 
sion into England, and a royalist outbreak in the northern 
counties. 

In the course of the winter and spring, an army, of 
a re])utable magnitude, was once more set on foot. It 
consisted of about fifteen thousand infantry, and three 
thousand cavalry. The king was its nominal leader, 
having under him Uamilton and Lesley; but the latter 
was in fact the commander. 'J’hc cain])aign was not 
0})ened till a late period. The republican army was 
kept inactive by the w^ant of forage and supplies, but 
still more by the want of its general. Cromwell was 
attacked by a severe fit of illness, and for some time was 
in great danger. Two physicians, doctors Wright and 
Bates, were sent liy the council of state to attend him, 
and he slowly recovered. It was not till the latter end 
of June that he was in a condition to resume the direc- 
tion of his forces. Lesley, in the mean while, had taken 
lip a strong position at the Torwood, in front of Stirling, 
and on the road to Falkirk, and had improved it so 
much hy art, as to render any attempt ujion it an almost 
hopeless enterprise. Here he meant to make his stand ; 
confining himself strictly to the defensive, and w^earying 
out his antagonist. This time he had not to fear that 
his well-conceived jilans would he frustrated hy fanatical 
folly; and he might hope, that the pmcmbrance of their 
forefathers’ prowess on the field of Bannockburn — a field 
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wliich was now before their eyes — would rouse up every 
latent spark of courage and patriotism in the breasts of 
his soldiers. CVoinwell soon found that he had a dim- 
cult task to perform, lie made various trials to bring 
his opponent to action, none of wliich succeeded ; he 
could neither jjrovoke nor manoeuvre Lesley from his 
post at the Torwood. Once he half resolved to venture 
111)011 an attack ; but, on second thoughts, he reliiujuished 
a scheme which at best was fraught with peril, and if he 
failed, might be fatal. 

I’hc pertinacity with wliich the Scottish general ad- 
Iitu'cd to his Fabian system, and his unassailable position, 
was cxti'cmely embarrassing to ('romwell. The summer 
was wearing away without his having attained a single 
object, aii^ lie looked forward with serious uneasiness to 
a winter cain]»aign, wliich would be ruinous to his troops, 
and heavily expensive to the commonwealth. lie can- 
didly owns, that he knew not what course to take. 

\Fe can truly say," declares he, we were gone as far 
as wc could in our counsel and action, and we did say 
one to the other, Wc knew not what to do.’’ Desperate 
disc'ases al’e said to rcipiire desperate remedies; and so 
(horn well seems to have thought. The plan which he 
at last ado])t('d w’as venturous even to rashness, and 
scarcely otl'ered a medium between complete success and 
signal discomlitiire, perhaps di'struction. AVdiat he pur- 
])osed, was nothing less than to transport the great body 
of his forces to the north of the Frith of Forth, in order 
to cut olf the supplies ■which the royal army received 
from Fife and the neighbouring counties. Famine 
would then, he hoped, exjiel Lesley from a camp wdiich 
set arms at defiance. I’o carry this scheme into execu- 
tion, he must divide an army already too weak, and 
convey the major part of it over an arm of the sea, 
winch, for more than forty miles, is nowhere less than 
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nearly two miles in width, and ia general is far wider. 
This was throwing open the south of Scotland, and sonic- 
tlung- more, to the Scots, coininittuig his comniimications 
to the mercy ot th^ winds and Avaves, and Ininging Ins 
army into jeo])ardy, sliould a retreat become nia'dful. 
Yet even tliese adverse circumstances he rc'solved to 
brave, ratber than encounter ihe toil and expense which 
would result from continued inaction. Jlesides, if liis 
assertion may be ci*edi(ed, lie look(‘d ii]H)n tliis measure 
as dictated by Heaven itself; and coiiseijuently he could 
not, witliout imjiiety, be doubtful of its success. In using 
such jiresumptuous language, was he a deceiver, or seh” 
deceived ? 

About nine miles to the Avestward of Edinhiii’gh, the 
Frith of Forth is suddenly contracted to a Avidth of less 
than two miles, by a ])eninsula, Avhicli protrudes from 
the coast of Fife. Midway betw(‘en (,)ueens-feiTy and 
North-fei'ry is the small rocky island of lnehgarvi(‘, on 
Avhich was a fort, AAitli sixteen }»ieces of cannon and a 
Scottish garrison. 'I'he communication betAveen Fife 
and the Lotliians is kept u]) by the ferry at this part 
of the Frith, and it was here that Cromwell (fesigned to 
pass over his troojis. To call ofl’ the attention of Lesley, 
he moved in the direction of Stirling, as far as the (Barron 
water, and made a oeniblance of intending to give battle. 
CVilonel Overton, in the mean Avhile, Avith fourteen 
hundred foot, and some horse and dragoons, effected a 
landing on the North- ferry. On the following morning, 
he Avas joined by Major-general Iwambert, Avith two 
infantry and two cavalry regiments. Lambert ariived 
just in time to save Overton’s detuchment from being, in 
all probability, either captured or driven into the F'orth. 
A Scots ilivision, of four thousand men, led by generals 
Brown and Ilolborne, A^’as about to fall upon Overton. 
The combined republicans now became the assailants; 
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and, after an obstinate conflict, the Scots were utterly 
defeated, with the loss of two thousand slain, and five or 
six hundred prisoners. This victory was followed by 
the surrender of the Fort of Inchgarvie. "Wlnle this 
was going on, Lesley made a movement towards Fife, 
by tlie Alloa road, but learning that Cromn’e]! was pre- 
])aring to take advantage of his absence, he returned, and 
resumed his position at the Torwood. 

As soon as Lesley was reseated in front of Stirling, 
Cromwell lia stoned to pursue his operations to the north- 
w’ard. Leaving four regiineiits of horse and as many 
0? foot to protect Edinburgh, he marched rapidly to 
Queensferry, where he passed tlic Forth with the 
remainder of his army. AFithout losing a moment he 
pushed oiv to Forth, there being notliiiig in the way 
that could imjiede liis ])rogress. I\*rth, which eom- 
mands the passes into tlie north-eastern counties and 
tlic Higlilands, W'as in no condition to resist an enemy. 
Its old walls were in a dila])idated state, and it was 
otherwise iiiiin-ovidcd with adtspiatc means of defence. 
It had doubtless been considered as quite safe while 
Lesley held his ground on the Forth. In four-and- 
twenty hours aftto* his arrival, Cromwell became master 
of the town, 'fliis speedy surrender has been ascribed 
in part to the place being commanded on all sides within 
half cannon-shot, a circumstance which would ho of some 
weight, but that it ha})peiied not to exist. To secure 
his couqiiest, Cromwell began the erection of a citadel, 
but the completion of this Avork he w\as soon under the 
necessity of d(dogating to othev hands. AV^hen the 
tidings reached London, of his having advanced to Perth, 
the parliament resolved to strengthen its military force, 
and it accordingly authorised the Council of* State to 
raise a body’ of infantry, the number of four thousand 
men, exclusive of pfficers. Tliis was a pmdent and 
vor.. I. o 
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well-timed measure, from which much benefit was ulti- 
mately derived. 

A march through Strathallan upon Perth' either to 
give battle to Cb’omwcll, or to watch and embarrass his 
mcrvTments ; a march eastward from Stirling, to act 
upon the rear of the enemy’s line of operations ; and a 
rapid movement ii})on Edinburgh, to disperse tlic scanty 
republican corps which had been left in that quarter; 
Averc all within the clioice of Lesley. Neitlier of them 
was adoi)ted. Cdiarles had resolved to stjike his fortune 
upon one desperate cast of the die, by ])enetrating iilto 
lOngland, and hurrying forward to the ca})ital. FTe 
sanguinely hojied that, during his progress, his ])artisan8 
in the northern and midland counties would throng to 
his standard, and that his enemies would be c^isheartened 
and kept down by the republican army being too distant 
to succour them. This daring project received the 
sanction of the Scots giaierals and statesmen, some of 
Avhom were eager for fame and revenge, while others 
wished to give the enemy Avork in England, rather 
than consume their countrymen Avith a lingering Avar, 
and make the scat of it in Scotland.” Argyle alone dis- 
sented ; lie, foreboding evil, laiHUired strenuously, but 
ineffectuality to dissuade (’liarles from his ]»ui|)ose. The 
opposition of Argyle Avas, indeed, not likely to ])revail 
with a monarch who hated him. On the last day^ of 
July the Scottish army broke uj) from the 'I'orAA’ood, 
and began its route to the border, in tlie direction of 
Carlisle. 

Though, for some time ])asf, the probahility of a Scot- 
tish irruption into Ehighmd had often entered tJie thoughts 
of the Commonwealth rulers and generals, considerable 
alarm Avas excited hy that probahility Ijeing converted 
into a certainty. Till noAv such an event had been 
looked upon as fraught Avith no great danger ; because it 
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was believed either that the Scots would merely make 
a diversion wdth a part of their force, which might 
1)0 easily repelled, or that, if a regular invasion w'c're 
attempted, Ch-omwell and his army ivonld be at hand 
to confront the invaders, and perhaps inflict on them a 
heavier blow tlian they had received, only three years 
before, at the battle of Preston. But, in the ])resent 
case, circumstances w'cre changed. By his venturous 
movement to Perth, Cromwell had placed himself at 
such a distance from the scene of action, that he was 
several marches in the rear of the royal army, and, as 
the })arliameut had no adojiiatc force colleetcd in Eng- 
land, irreparable misehief might be done before he could 
bring bis veterans to the rescue. 

Crornwfll himself was evidently staggered by this 
sudden manoeuvre of Charles. In his despatch to the 
parliament, hisa])})r(‘liensions and embarrassment repeat- 
edly become visible, in spite of bis efforts to conceal 
them ; and be writes in an ai)ologetical tone, which 
shows how strong an iniju'essioii he supposes to have 
been made uj)on his employers ])y the danger wdiich 
threatens them. 

“ 1 do a]»])reliend,” says the general, “ that if he goes 
for England, being some few days’ march before us, it 
will trouble some men’s thoughts, and may occasion 
some inconveniences ; of wdiich I h()j)c wc are as duly 
sensible, and have been, and J trust shall be, as diligent 
to ju’cwcnt, as any. And indeed this is our comfort, that, 
in sim})licily of heart as to God, we have done to tile 
best of our judgments ; knoiving that if some issue ivere 
not put to this business, it would occasion another 
winter’s war, to the ruin of your soldieiy, for whom tlie 
Scots are too hard in respect of enduring the winter 
difficulties of this country, and been an endless expense 
of treasure to England in prosecuting this ivar. 
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It may be supposed wc might have kept the enemy 
from this, ])y interposing- between liim ajid England, 
which truly J believe wc nii^ht ; hut as to I■enlo^'{‘ him 
out of this place, without doing \vliat we have done, 
unless we had a commanding army on both sides of the 
river of horth, is not clear to us; or how to answer the 
inconveniences afore mentioned, ^^’c understand not ; M'e 
pray therefore that, seeing that there is a possil)ility for 
the eiK'niy to put you to some trouble, you would, with 
the same courage, grounded uj)on a confidence in (led, 
wherein you have been supported to the same things 
Ood hath used you in hitlmrto, you would iin])rove the 
best you can such forces as yo\i have in readiness, or 
may on the sudden b(? gathered together, to give the 
enemy some check, until we shall l»e able fo reach up 
to him, which we trust in the Lord we sliall do our 
utmost end(‘avour in. And indeed we have this com- 
forta])le experiment from the Lctrd, that this enemy is 
heart -smitten by God; and, wheiu'ver the Lord shall 
briiig us up to them, we believe the Lord will make the 
desperateness of this counsel of theirs to aj)pear, and the 
folly of it also. '■’W'^hen England was mncli more un- 
steady than noAV, and when a much more considerable 
army of theirs, unfoiled, invaded you, and we had but 
a weak force to make resistance at Preston, upon deli- 
berate advice we chose rather to put ourselves bet ween 
their army and Scotland, and how God succeeded that, 
is not well to he forgotten*. 

* Tlie artriinicnt of C’loinwdl, willi rojtcct tt» liis success in 
1G48, is sojdiistical, and liC no doiifit was - wtII awaic of its hoing 
so. But it answered a double piupose ; it served to tranqiiillise 
tlie fears of tlic numerous tribe wbo do not scrutinise :ni assertion 
wbicli conics from high authority, and it at once recalled to the 
public recollection one of bis most splendid exploits, and inspired 
eoiifulcnco in bis talents and resources. There is no parity bctv’cen 
the two eases of Scotch invasion. In his masterly o]»orations against 
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“ This is not out of choice on our part, but by some 
kind of necessity ; and it is to be hoped will have the 
like issue, together with a hopeful end of your work ; 
in which it is good to wait upon the Lord, upon the 
earnest of former experiences, and hope of his presence, 
which Old}’' is the life of our cause." 

But though (h'oniwcl^vas alarmed, as well he might, 
he lost no jot of liis promptitude, energy, and presence of 
mind. Leaving Monk with a sufficient strength to carry 
on the ‘war in Scotland, he instantly bent his march to 
the southward, and reached Edinburgh on the 4th of 
A'ugiist. Major-General Harrison, one of the most 
active and intelligent of the Commonwealth officers, 
who, with three thousand horse and some foot, was 
then in tl^ neighbourhood of Berwick, was directed to 
push on, in an obli(j[ue direction, for the purpose of gain- 
ing, or getting in advance of, the left flank of the royal 
army, and clogging the king’s movements towards the 
British capital. Major-(Tcneral Lambert, with between 
three and four thousand cavalry, was ordered to track, 
in the. first instance, the footsteps of Charles, to retard 
liis progress through the northern frontier counties, and 
then to form a junction with Harrison, Cromwell him- 
self, with nine regiments of foot and the rest of tire 
horse, proceeded by forced marches from Leith to New- 

thc Scotch, ill l()ld, Oliver, after liis jiiiictioii with Lauihert, pene- 
trated from Yorkbhire into Lancashire, by the vale of the Kibble, 
descended upon the rear of tbe Scotch army, routed it, and never 
lost sight of it till it was entirely broken up. He then, and not 
till then, turned to tlie northward, to encounter Monroe, who was 
advancing through Cumberland, with a reinforcement from Scot- 
land, consisting of twelve hundred horse and fifteen hundred foot. 
After the battle of JVston, and the action at Winwick, the safety 
of the country was never for a moment in danger. Far different 
was the situation of nlfairs in 1651 ; Cromwcil was then taken 
unawares, and (.’liarlcs had gained, by several days’ march, the 
star*!; of the republican army. 
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castic. At n somewhat later period, a division, under 
Fleetwood, Lent its course from the south to unite witli 
('romwell, Lambert, and Harrison. On their way, all 
the commanders rallied round tliem the militia and 
trained bands of the country tliroiic^h which they 
passed, and took vigorous mugsnres to prevent the 
resources of the country from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. 

The parliament, in the meanwhile, was ngt idle. 
It strained every nerve to augment its forces, and to 
strike terror into the heart of the royalists. Among 
the measures which it took for this purpose was the 
passing of three acts. The first of these empowered the 
commissioners of the militia to I'aise troops and money, 
and revived all military commissions formerty granted 
by the ordinance of the legislature or the council of 
state. The second, which bore the title of Instructions 
to the Commissioners of the Militia, enacted that all 
dwellers within the late lines of communication should 
give a written statement of all ordnance, arms, and 
ammunition in their possession, and should not, without 
leave of the commissioners, dispose of any within ten 
days after the passing of this act; that no arms whatever 
should be allovTd to be carried by any serpiestered ])er- 
son, or who had been in arms for the king, or wdio had 
not taken the engagenmnt ; that a list of tlie names and 
conditions of their lodgers, should be given in by all 
householders; that, for the prevention of tumultuous 
meetings, all parents and masters of families should keep 
their sons and servants close to their business ; and that 
if any of their sons or servants absented themselves from 
tlicir houses for twelve hours, such parents and masters 
as did not give an account thereof to the commissioners 
of the militia, should be liable to sequestration. The 
last act denounced the penalties of high treason against 
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wlioever should hold correspondence witli, or alFord 
any rcdief whatever to, the “ traitor,” Cliarles Stuart. 
Offenders against* this act wcrc^ to he tried by martial 
law. In every quarter the people resjionded, with at 
least apparent zeal, to the call of the ])arliament. 

It was on the Gtli of August that, after a march of six 
days from tlie Torwood, Charles set foot on the soil of 
Kngland. lie was immediately proclaimed king, at the 
liead of the army, amidst the roar of cannon ; and the 
ceremony was repeated, on the following day, at Penrith. 
“ This poor place,” says Lord Lauderdale, in a letter to 
Lord Ilalcarras, “ has given us a day’s bread and cheese, 
which is our first supply in England.” From his letter, 
and those of the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Went- 
worth, it appears that, at this moment, the king’s forces 
amounted to about fourteen or fifteen thousand foot, and 
six thousand horse ; that all the rogues, as the duke 
irreverently calls the rigid covenanters, having left them, 
the army was wholly devoted to the king; that the 
troops were under such excellent discipline that they 
had not taken the worth of sixpence since their arrival; 
and that men enough might be procured if the king 
had but arms to give them. At Penrith, the son of 
Lord Howard of Eskrig came over, with a part of 
his troop, to the royal army, and was knighted by 
the king. 

Charles halted for a day at Penrith lo rest and refresh 
his men, and then pushed forward, by Kendal, to Lan- 
caster. To accelerate his inarch as much as possible, he 
mounted as many of his infantry as he could find horses 
for. Again he halted at Ellel Moor, four miles to the 
south of Lancaster, and then continued his course through 
Preston and Wigan to Warrington, on the Mersey, 
which latter place he reached on the 16th of August. 

In his passage through Westmoreland and Lancashire, 
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his army is said to have been much thinned by desertion, 
and to have been joined by a very small number of royal- 
ists. It must be remembered, liowev^r, that there was 
little time given for the friends of ('liarles to array tliein- 
selves under his standard ; his resolution to invade Eng- 
land having been suddenly taken, and liis march })ursucd 
with considerable rapidity. At Tn'ston he was met by 
the Earl of Derby, who liad landed at AVyei-water, IVom 
the Isle of Man, with three liiiudred men, sixty of Avhom 
were cavalry. The earl took his leave of (diaries at 
Warrington, and returned to the centre of Lancashire, 
to collect and organise tlie kings jiartisans in tJie nortli- 
western counties. In a few days he got togetlier about 
fifteen hundred men, and might liave become formidable 
to tlic republicans, had not his career been cui short liy 
Colonel Robert Lilburnc, who, with much inferior mini- 
ber, routed and utterly dispersed the royalists at Preston, 
before the close of the month 


* That the partisans of Charles were mmicrous in tlie Jiorth-W('8t 
of England, especially in liancushiie, is rendei od certain ])y (ToloncI 
Liil)urnc’8 desjjatch relative to the ongagcnient at Pnjstoii. “ Aftci' 
the king's departure, the carl, with the force he headed,” says Lil- 
Lurnc, “ did not only much encourage the enemy, hut also discourage 
all the well-affceted in these counties of Lancushiio and Cheshire, 
and whereof he thought himself wholly master, us indeed ho W'as 
(none in those counties being able or daring to a])|)ear against him), 
and began to beat drums and raise men in all ])laces where ho 
came ; and would have been very strong in a short time, not only 
through the access of many malignanls, papists, and disatfected 
persons, but that assistance the ministers, and those (allied Presby- 
terians alforilcd, and would have more abundantly ajjpeared ; for 
they are the men who arc grown here more bitter and envious 
against you than others of the old cavaliers’ stamp. ’I lie power of 
the Almighty was very much seen in the total overthrow (I hope) 
of that wicked design which was laid and hatched not only here, but 
tb rough the whole north of England, which was getting into the 
like posture, as yon may further understand by those papers I have 
here sent you.” lie adds, “ The country now begins to bring' in 
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While Charles was speeding through Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire, his indefatigable op- 
ponents were pressing forward with still gi-eater swift- 
ness to frustrate Iiis designs. On the 12th of August, 
Cromwell crossed the Tyneat Newburn, near Newcastle, 
and encamped at Ryton. He was in motion again on 
the 14th ; and on the 20th he arrived at Doncaster, a 
inarch of about a liundred and twelve miles. From tlic 
metropolis, towards which he was wending Iiis course, he 
was still a hundred and sixty miles distant. It is there- 
fore not ^yondel•ful tliat, at London, the citizens and 
the ]mrliament felt extreme disquiet, whicli in some was 
heightened into absolute terror, and that many began to 
despair of the republican cause. Harrison and Lambert, 
meanwhiU, moved w’ith so much celerity, that they got 
the start of Charles. Tliey effected their junction on 
the 14th in the neighbourhood of Preston, whence tliey 
continued their route to Wbirrington, to defend the passes 
of the Mersey, d'heir united force was eight thousand 
horse, a thousand dragoons, and about three thousand 
foot. The t\vo genei-als lost no time in endeavouring to 
spoil the fords between IFarrington and Manchester, and 
taking wdiatever other measures might contribute to retard 
the march of the royal army. 

Harrison and Lambert did not, however, make at 
W arrington that vigorous defence wliich their prepara- 
tions seemed to promise. Though they had previously 
resolved to accept a battle, they now deemed it prudent 
to decline a serious engagement in their present position. 
The reason assigned for this cliange w’as, that tlie ground 
was unfavourable for cavalry. Nothing more than a 
slight skirmish took place at the bridge, which the repub- 
licans had barricaded. Tlie post w^as defended no longer 

prijoners, and to show themselves to me, though before but a few 
ajipcared.” 
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than was necessary to give the generals time to complete 
their arrangements for efhicting a retrograde movement. 
They retired by the Kimtsford road, avowedly Avith the 
intention of making a stand on Knntsford Moor; though 
it may h(i doubted whether they had any such piirpose- 
'J'lie royal army crossed the Mersey impatient for action, 
(Uiarles himself being at the head of the van, which con- 
sisted of his OAvn life-guards. For .some distance the 
royalists pressed hard upon the republican rear, but the 
pursuit was soon discontinued, and the republican leaders 
accomplished their retreat in good order, and with 
scarcely any loss *. 

* In his Memoir of Oliver Cromwell (f.ives of Britidi Military 
Commamlers), Mr. (Jlcig says, “ 1 l»e rejmhlieans Inub moreover, 
by carr)iiig the militias along with them, swelled the amount of 
their foice to iiino thousand men; and eiiconraged ]Kirlly hy that 
circunjslaiice, and partly by the issue of a skirmish at Wigan, 
where Lord Derby sustained a defeat from Colonel Ijillmrnc, they 
made a dash to destroy the bri^^e. But in this they (ailed, the 
advance of the royalists being already in ]>ossession ; nor were they 
more successful in an effort to arrest tbe progiess of the king by a 
show of hazarding a battle.” 

On more than one point, the reverend writer is evidently in error. 
In the first jdace, he nnderstates the ])arliamentary force. A letter 
fi’om M.'ijor-gencral Deshorongh, at Warrington, dated the day 
hcfoie the royal army tfiTccted the passage of the Mersey, says, “ we 
have here some 11000 hco’se, 1000 dmgoons, and about HOOO foot, 
to maintain this puss at Warrington till the general come up with his 
infantry, wlio is expected here within some three or four da\s, these 
counties being chiefly for foot service; and in the mean time, the 
counties from all hands .are drawing up to us.” Here then art; 
twelve thousand men, which we iii.ay suppose to have hourly re- 
ceived souie increase from the county levies. In the next place, tlic 
defeat of Lord Derby at Wigan could not have “ encouraged” the 
republicans to defend the pass at Warrington ; for this plain reason, 
that his lordship’s dcfe.atdid not take place till the ‘25th of August, 
nine days after the Mersey had been crossed by the royal forces. 
Mr. Glcig also states, that Lord Derby bad but 300 men, and that 
“he permitted himself to be surprised.” It is true that, when he lanrlCTl 
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It seems difficult to account rationally for the conduct 
of Charles, in not forcing the republican commanders to 

from the hie of Man, tlie cail had only that number of followers; 
but w'c learn, from the despatch of floloncl Itobert Lilburne, who 
defeated him, that his lordship had increased his force to “ about 
14 or IfiOO strong.’’ So far was Lilburnc from surprising the carl, 
that he Imncstly avows that he “ endeavoured to decline” a com- 
bat, and that lie was driven to fight against bis will- “ The enemy,” 
sa}s1>e, “ ])crceiving us to draw off, quickly advanced ujion us with 
their horse and foot, which we perceiving, and that we could not 
gf' off safely enough, W'c fell to dispute with ihcm, which lasted 
almost an hour ; our horse not being able to do any service but in 
lanes, and they overpowering ns much in foot, made the business 
so very diflicult, that wc hardly know whose the day would bo for 
so long,” 

The authors of the continuation of Sir James Mackintosh’s His- 
tory, and o# 'J'he Idves of Hiilish Statesmen, both speak of “ a 
momentary check” given to the Scotch army at M'arrington. I’hc 
republican commanders tbemselvcs, however, did not pretend to 
liavc obtained even that slight advantage. 

I am at a loss to discover on what grounds Mr. Gleig asserts, 
it “was not tlio interest” of Charles to fight ” tlius far from the 
capital,” It would appc.ar, on the contrary, that it was much his 
interest to strike a decibive blow against one of his adversaries, while 
they were yet unable to act in concert, and he could attack them 
in succession fiom a central point. Separately, each of them w'as 
inferior in stieugth to Charles. Of Harrison, the nearest and most 
anno\ingof his jiursiiers, who hung close upon liis flank, and cramped 
his inovcinents, it was clearly the interest of Charles to disembarrass 
himself without delay; the more especially tliat Floetw'ood was 
advancing with a foice from the soutlieiii counties. As the king’s 
infantry was more than twice as mimeroiis as tliat of Ilanison, and 
his cavalry not much weaker, he had a fair chance of being vic- 
torious. A victory gained by liiin would have produced a wonderful 
effect ou the minds of his friends and his foes. Hi^ own army 
seems to have expected a battle. Harrison sais, “ As they fell on, 
they ciied, ‘ Oh, you rogues ! wc W'ill ho with you before fyour 
Cromw'cll comes;’ which made us think they would press to 
engage us with all speed.” He declares, too, that “ in reason it 
seems to be much their interest to seek out and force me to a 
ba^ftlc before my Lord Genenil comes up with the foot and train of 
artillery.” — For these reasons, in addition to those which 1 have 
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come to a battle. lie could not hope that a fairer 
0])portiinity would offer. The enemy were inferior in 
numbers, and were evidently doubtful as to the issue of 
a contest. Generals who felt themselves not strong enough 
to defend the left bank of the Mersey, approachable 
in tliat (juartor by only a single bridge, and that bridge 
covered on the right bank by the town of \Tarrington, 
could liardly have expected to fight under better auspices 
in a less advantageous i)ositioii. Harrison and his col- 
league well knew, that to detain Charles on the northern 
bank of the Mersey, even though the detention were but 
for a day or two, was an object of such importance as to 
justify their running some risk; and, consc([ucntly, their 
abandonment of this vantage ground was a proof that 
they were convinced of their inability to me.et him in 
, the field. But what motives can we ascribe to (diaries 
for his having declined the combat*? It cannot be 
urged, that he was desirous to avoid delay, and preserve 
liis force unbroken. If we admit that he still intend(5d 
to penetrntv to the caj)ital, which, however, admits of 
dispute, it is obvious that, as Harrison and Lambert 

urged in the narrative, I must dissent from the opinion of Mr. 
Cdfig, 

* There has, I aeknoA .ledge, heen a eause assigned, whicli could 
jnstify the king in not Ini.'ing forced the rejjnblictins to a battle. 
Clarendon tells ns, that David licslcy was low-spiiited and full of 
fear, and assured Charles that, wadi as tlic troops looked, “ they 
would not fight.” 1 must lake leave to consider this story as im- 
probable. Had the Scotch army been in such a state, the king 
would, no doubt, have been unwise to risk a combat, lint, in that 
case, a retreat ought to have been commenced without loss of time. 
Nothing less than absolute madness could have prompted Cliarles 
to render escape liopcless, by penetrating six marclics farther 
into England, at the head of soldiers “ who would not fight;” 
unless, indeed, having implicit faitli in tlie proverb, that a coward 
driven with his back to the wall will fight the devil, ho expected to 
make them derive courage from despair. 
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were interposrrl between London and his army, lie must 
at last contend with them, and tliat, too, wlicn their 
ranks liad been swelled by daily reinfori‘em('iits, and 
when his retreat, in case of failure, must be fi augbt with 
far greater peril than it now' Avould have been. 

It is no less unaccountable that Charles should have 
chosen lor the passage of theMerse}', a s])pt w here' tlie width 
and peculiar curvature of the river, with a town in front 
for a bridge-head, ])resenl(‘d serious o1)stacles to his 
attempt. Had the town been barricaded, it could not 
have been stormed without consid('rabIe loss, and he 
would still liav'c had to carry the bridge, and dislodge 
the republican arnw. This, if 1 may use a familiar 
expression, was taking the bull by the horns; for In; had 
no cause te suppose that the position would be passively 
yielded to him. There is also anollu'r reason, apjiai'ently 
still more cogemt, whieli shouhl havi^ dissuaded him from 
moving in this direction. liy taking the route to 'War- 
rington, he left cut indy oj)cn to Lamb'ert and Harrison 
their ])ro])er line of retreat, and thus enabh d them to 
keep that start of him wdiich they ha<l gaint'd by their 
previous rapid advance, and to unite at pleasure with the 
rest of the ])arliamentarv armies. It would secun that, 
by a swift and stolen march to the left, from Preston, 
Churley, or M'igau, he might have succeeded in crossing 
the Mersey some miles above M^arriugton, and turning 
the flank of his opponents. JJy this movement he would 
have cut them (df fi'om the direct road to the metropolis, 
and rendered almost impractical)le, or at the least much 
retarded, their junction with Fleetwood and Cromw'cll. 
It is not impi-obabh^ that, wdiile they were thus insu- 
lated, he might have found an oj)port unity to strike such 
a blow at them as, for some time to come, Avould have 
j)alsied their operations. 

At this moment, ( liailcs w'as hut a hundred and eighty- 
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four miles from London, while Cromwell, notwithstand- 
ing his eagerness to press forward, had not as yet procct‘ded 
further than the vicinity of the Tees, two hundred and 
forty miles from the metropolis. The king was at the 
least four days a-head, and those four days, rightly 
employed, might have given him a chance for the crown. 
Everything, however, depended upon daring, which, in 
some situations, is prudence. Safety is not always to he 
found in the middle course. 15ut the counsels of (diaries 
had begun to be “ sicklied o’er with that pale cast of 
thought” which is destruclive to “ cntcr[)rises of great 
pith .and moment.” I'lien* can, I think, be little doubt, 
that at this period, if not e.arlier, lie aliandoned the jdan 
of marching to London, and resolved to take iij) a ])Osi- 
tion behind the Severn. In \VaIes, and in the counties 
between the Mersey and the Severji, es[)ecially in VTor- 
cestershirc, he had many })artisans, whom he probably 
hoped to rally round his standard, so as to enable him to 
maintain a dehmsive wai*, during the continuance of 
which his friends, in England and Scotland, relieved 
from the jiressure of the rejiuldicaii forces, would have 
an opportunity of rising in Ids favour. Under certain 
circumstances, this new sclieme miglit have been feasible ; 
under those whicli actually existed, it proved fatal. 

From Newcastle to \Tarrington, Harrison and Fleet- 
wood had moved obliquely, in a south-western direction, 
to forerun the ro^’al forces ; they now desisted from their 
close watch upon the king, and dina-ted tlndr mai-ch, 
from the west towards the south-east, through ('oii- 
gleton, Leek, Cheadle, and Abbots Bromley, to the con- 
fines of Stafibrdsliire, Derbyshire, and IVhirwickshire, in 
order to put themselves in communication with the main 
army under Cromwell. Notwithstanding this change 
in their line of march, they still preserved the power 
of timely iuterposing between the king and the me- 
tropolis. 
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Vyiiilc the parliamentary leaders were retiring by the 
Knutsford road, the king pursued his way to Northwich, 
and thence to Stoke, near Nantwich, where he halted 
on the eighteenth. “ Tiieir councils seem very unsteady,” 
sa 3 ’'s II arrison, wlio was active in procuring intelligence of 
all tlic royalist movements. From more than one cause 
tlie king was, in truth, labouring under serious embar- 
rassment. He liad discovered that the committee of minis- 
ters, or, as it was called, the presbytery of the army, were 
as rabidly" hostile as ever to the cavaliers, and would 
a6ce})t of no aid except from subscribers to the covenant. 
Major-general Massey was then in Lancashire, soliciting 
the ministers of that county to exercise their influence 
with the people in the king’s behalf; he was the bearer of 
a letter to^theni from the coinmittee, in whicli letter the 
mischievous fanatics who wrote it had passed a sentence of 
])roscripti()n upon those Avhom they denominated malig- 
nants. Charles now wrote to Mass(‘y^, desiring that ho 
would burn this impolitic missive, and liasten back to the 
n\val army ". 

From Nantwich (diaries moved forward to Blore 
Heath, and thence to Fong-Norton, not far from Shif- 
nal, in Shropshire. From Tong he sent a summons to 

* This k'liiT, whii'h wiis dated From Htoke, throe miles from 
N'autwioh, Auy\ist 18, late,” was iiiterccpU'tl and published by the 
Republicans^ “ Major-gtuieral Massey, — I am informed,” sa }3 
Charles, “ that, by some mistakoT a clause is added to the letter 
from the pia^liytery of the army to the ministers of Lancashiie, 
wiiit'h may he very dangerous, hy breeding division amongst those 
that would own me : for 1 hear they do add to the letter a desire 
that consideratio!! be taken of men’s former malignancy. How 
dangerous this may he, and Iiow im-oiisistcnt with a former expres- 
sion of the letter of ihekii k of Seolhuid, owning this army, 1 leave 
vouto judge. Theiefore 1 would have 3 on burn the letter, and then 
1 am sure it is lost, and eau do no hurt. Haste you to the army, 
M'herc you will l)e of veiy great uec the way we are to march. 1 aiu 
3 our affectionate friend, Chaulks U.” 
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("oloncl Mackworth to surrender the town of Shrews- 
bury. The possession of this place would have been 
greatly advantageous, and he was led to believe that the 
governor was not ill disposed towards him. Maekworth, 
however, answered his summons, and rejected his offers 
of reward, in a decided and even contemptuous tone. 
Charles, tlierefore, continued liis march to V'Coreester, at 
which city he resolved to make a stand 'C In his j)ro- 
gress through ^Corcesterslnre, the king received a con- 
siderable accession of partisans. “ I'liey have persuaded 
the ])eop](‘,” says lieutenant-general Fleetwood, “ that 
there is no such man alive as my lord-general (.'rom we'll, 
and that we liave no army left. Fpon this account, they 
have had more additions of men in Worstershire tlian in 
all England besides.” 

It was on the 22d of August that the king, at the 
liead of his vanguard, consisting of al)out five Jmndred 
horse, appe.arcal before A\b)rc(‘ster. 'I'be city was held 

* The entrance of Charles into Worcester, and the benelit wlncfi 
lie hoped to derive from the {tossession of tluit city, me thus stated, 
by llie parliament, in the “ Act for setting a])art the 24th of 
(htolier, Idol, for a day of jniblie ihankspivinff." “ On the 22d of 
Angiist, about noon, tiieenemy,\vith 500 lunse and dragoons, entered 
Worcester, than which no pla<’e seemed moie to answer aJl liis eiuls ; 
itlx'iiig a city seated on llic tSevern, within twelve niile^of live coun- 
ties. neai‘ nnlo (tlonccster, the forest of Dean, and South \\'ale<, 
where Massey (wlio was a little before calletl otf fiom the call of 
Derby to serve tlii.s design) pri'temlcd his giealesL interest to be ; 
and, by g.iiiiing tliat place, the enemy well knew lie should be ni:i''ter 
of all the passes upon the Severn, from Shiewsbnry to Oloucester ; 
and (theie not being one hnmlred of llie parliament’s lorces within 
twenty miles of him) lie miglit be the. moie secure for icfreshing 
liis wearied men, cmjiloy his interest to get wliat additional stiength 
ho could from those parts, or at least make it a winter war; and 
tliereby gain time for foreign assistance, and better opporlnnity for 
his agents to stir np tumults in England, and for tlie raising of a new 
army iu Scotland under the carl »f Leven, (wliom he had Icl't general 
there for that purpose,) to come also into England.’’ 
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by a small number of militia nnd horse, wbo made a 
show of resistaiiee, to give time for the removal of the 
magazine. I'heii- retreat was quickened by the eondnet 
of the townsmen, who generally dt'clared for the king; 
some of the boldest of the citizens fii-ed out of the win- 
dows u|K)n the re])\iblicaiis, while the latter were striving 
to make head against the royal army. Finding that it n as 
ini})0ssihlc to ])rolong the defence of the ]daee, the slender 
garrison gave up the contest, and effected its rcti'eat to 
(lloncester. d'lie gates Avere thrown o])en by ordei* of the 
town-couiieil, and (diaries made his entrance amidst the 
triumjdiant acclamations of his friends. He was ])ro- 
claimed on the following day, and issued a ni/inifi sto, 
calling np('n the ])eo])le to rally round him. ddiis was suc- 
ceedc'd. twy days afterwards, by a gcmeral rendezvous, in 
the Pitehcroft, of those who came forward in obc'dience to 
Jliscall; they are said to have annmnted to aliont tvo 
thousand, among whom were sovei-al ]tersoiis of rank and 
fortune. Ik'fore the close of the montli, the kii 1 ^ was 
also joined hy the earl of Dei'hy, witli afew royalists, wlio 
Iiad esca])ed from the rout at Preston, d'he strengtli of 
the king's army was variously estimated, at finm twehe 
to hixteen thousand men; the last of these estimates is 
perhaps the nearest to the truth. 

C’liarh's, it n nst he owned, was not without a rational 
reason f)r eoncliiding that lie might maintain himself in 
the- ])Osition w hieh he now occupied. W'orcester*, situated 

* A feiijgiiJar mistake is inude by Mr. (tlcig witli respect to tlic 
situation of AV on ester. “ Having/’ 6a_\s he, “ apjn oaclied his 
enemy from tlii' east, Ciwnwell saw hiiiiself cut off fioiii giving an 
immediate ass.ault hy tlic Avatcrs of tlie Severn, along the right 
bank of whicli the city of Worcester is built.” He has been fol- 
lowed hy two able 'writers. The autlior of the continuation of 
Sir James Maekintosh’s History speaks of Worcester as being 
“lined hy the Severn; ” evidently meaning thereby that the Severn 
coiitrilniled to render it a defensible position against CromAVcll. 

von. 1. 11 
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on the left bank of tlie Severn, over which it has a bridge, 
connecting it with tlie sul)ur]) of St. John’s, was a walled 
city, the capability of which for defence had already been 
manifested. In 1 (U(i, it had resisted the rcpu])lican forces 
from March till July. From tlie outset of the war, it had 
been strongly attached to the royal cause ; it w'as one of 
the first to declare for the late monarch, and the last to 
submit to his enemies. In its rear flows the Severn, a 
navigable river, nearly a hundred ^^ards wide, on which, 
except that of Worcester, there was then no ])ridge be- 
tween Bewdley and Fj>ton, tlui former fourteen miles 
above the city, ami the latter, ten below it. On tne 
right bank, little more than two miles from Worcester, 
the river 'I'enie forms, at nearly a right angle, a junction 
with the Severn, and covers the southcni apju’oach to the 
su))urb. Tile iialure of the ground on both sides of the 
city is not unfiivourable to defensive operations, litdiind 
the line of the Severn stretches the principality of Wall's, 
where (diaries had many zealous partisans. Independent 
of these circiiinstances, which might induce (.'harles to 
make his stand here, he was jirobably influenced by 
another consideration, — the hope of also obtaining pos- 
session of (iloueester, where Massey, who once so gallantly 
defended that fortress, was sujtposed to have considerable 
influence. From the confession of the republicans them- 
selves, it aiipears tinit tlie safety of Gloucester was at one 
moment endangered. 

The author ot the Lives ol lintisli Stalcsineii” almost copies 
the words of Mr. Gleig. AVorccster, however, like most of the 
prineijial towns cu the liver in (piestion, is not on tlie light bank 
of the Severn, but on the left hank, which is tlie eahlein. Huvl 
Worcester been on llie right hank, Cromwell would, no doubt, 
have directed his march so as to elfect a. passage at some jioint 
between Bridgenorth and Worcester, instead of ap]>roachiiig the 
stream at a s|)ot where it is of greater magnitude, and was guarded 
by an enemy who had abuudaut reason to be vigilant and resolute. 
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But, whatever might be the natural advantages of the 
position wliich the king hold, it is obvious that, unless 
they were promptly and skilfully turned to account, 
they must be of little avail. To repel the powerful 
army which was advancing, every military resource must 
be called into ]>lay. With an army not more than half 
as strong as that of his antagonist, it was clearly not the 
policy of Charles to risk everything on the issue of an 
immediate battle, ail the chances of which were so fear- 
fully against him ; on the contrary, prudence dictated to 
guard with sleepless vigilance the line of the Severn, to 
strengthen and repair the old works of AV^orcester, and 
protect by field-works all the defensible points and 
approaches round the city; to weaken and tire out the 
enemy by,a lingering and harassing warfare, and thus to 
gain time, which, in such cases, is among the best of 
allies. < )pportunity and hands were not wanting for the 
I)erformancc of the necessary labour, there being men in 
abundance, and no republican troops having come up till 
six days had ela|)sed. But, says a royalist officer in his 
narrative, when “ they came before us at Worcester the 
city was neither fortified nor provisioned.” Fleetwood 
asserts, indeed, that, three days after their entrance into 
the city, the leaders of the royal army were different 
and uncertain in their councils” as to what should be 
done, ami that it was only in compliance with the earnest 
entreaties of the mayor, sheriff, and some of tlie aldermen, 
that they were prevailed on to think of fortifying the 
place when it was too late to do it cfTectually. Beyond 
j)utting into some sort of repair the work which A^^as 
called the Fort Royal, no considerable progress seems to 
have been made in defensive measures. 

The formidable opponent of the king was, meanwhile, 
rapidly approaching him. From Doncaster, which, as we 
have seen, he reached on the 20th, Cromwell, proceeding 
h2 
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tiuoiigli Notting'liani, Covciitiy, AVarwick, and Stratford- 
II poll Avon, arrived, on the 2Hth, at Evesham. Here 
liis jurat ion was efifceted with the forps of Lambert 
and ilai-rison, mid with that of Fleetwood, wliicdi liad 
marclied from the southern counties ly the way of 
Banhuiy and Shepstone. On the following day, the 
whole came in sight of Worcester, and (h-omwell fixed 
his head-quarters at Spetchley, in tlic house of Judge 
Berkely, aliout two miles to the south-east of the city. 
On tlie /list, he was further reinforced ly tliree thousand 
troops, from Suffolk and Essex, under Sir Thomas lloni- 
wood and (’olonel ('ook('. His strength now amounted, 
at the least, to thirty thousand men. 

Oroniwell had not been many hours Ix'fore AToreester 
when an event occurred whicli was the forerun, per, and in 
some measure the cause*, of a fatal catastrojilie. d’he highly 
important jiass of Upton was confdcd to Major-Oi'ueral 
Massey, who occiijiied it with five hundred hoise. Fjitoii is 
seated on the right I lank of the Severn, and is approached )y 
a liridgc, tlie on!}' one lictwecn AVorcester and (.Jlouccster. 
On the rpton side, the liridge was commanded by a 
church, whicli stood at the termination of it. It may be 
sujiposed that nothing would have been omitted that 
could give security to a jiost of such imjiortance. ddiis, 
however, was not the case; and it is astonishing that 
Massey, a soldit'r who had acquired reputation, should, 
in a whole week, ha\o done nothing to jirovide against 
attack, and at last have allowed himself to he taken 
ly Si^irprise. AAhthont ‘‘ any design or exjK'ctation " of 
being able to do more than reconnoitre, Lambert, with 
a body of horse, marched towards t^[>toii on the 2Htli, 
while Cromwell was taking up liis quarters at Spetehloy. 
ATith equal surjirise and pleasure, he found that tlie 
royalists had been as car(;less as an enemy could wish 
them to be. An arch of the bridge was, indeed, broken, 
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but tliere was a j)iece of timber left across it, \vliieli 
afforded a passage. The post was also slenderly and 
negligently guarded. Lambert, who had advanced with 
only a few men to reconnoitre, instantl}^ saw his advan- 
tage, and seized U]>on it. Twenty dismounted troopers 
with carbines cie[)t over the piece of timber, and took 
possession of the ehui-ch. Massey was at length awakened 
to his danger, and made an attempt to dislodge the re- 
publicans. lie was too late. As fast as his troops came 
u[), Lambert dismounted them, and sent them over ; and, 
alter a shoit, contest, Massey was wounded, and driven 
in disorder frojii the field. Not a man M^as lost by the 
assailants.* 'Jdie victor did not delay ajnomeiit in send- 

* This hliort contest :it I’pton has hcoti iiiagniticd by feonic 
wiitcrs into a dcsjicrato cngagoincnt, which may almost vie with 
the simnr^h's at Ijodi and Arcolc. Mr. (ileig thus narrales it : — 
“ ^^dlik‘ (h’oniwe]l divc'ilcd the attention of the royilists by a dis- 
jd.iy of trno]is o])|>ositc the town, (Jcncral Lambert suddenly led a 
division towards t’pton, of which the hti<li.’,c liad been cut only in 
part, and its defence entrusted to Geneial Massey. Lambert at- 
tacked ins op])onent willi ineoneeivalde fury. Though a single 
]daiik tiM\('rsed the stieani, Ids jtikemen jmsliod steadily onwards, 
while his cannon ami imiskeleers swept the space in tlieir front, and 
his cavalry made repeated attempts to gain tlic opjiosite hank by 
swimming. I'or some lime the eonihat was maintained on both 
sides with Lovat obstinacy. Massey felt tliat this was the key of 
his music |•’s]^osit ion, and he maintained it with the gallantry of a de- 
voted partisan ; bat he leceived at last asevere wound, a.iul was carried 
from the field. A ]»anie insiantly sei/.ed his troops. After liaving 
rc'pealedl} driven the repnhlieans from the very end of tlic plank, 
all sleadiiK'ss now forsook tlnun, and they letrealed, eariying their 
<lisal)!ed chief along with tliem, in the utmost ronfusion. In a 
moment Lambert had won tlie opposite bank ; tbe brolvcn areli was 
junmptly and snllieientlv repaired; and, before ninlitfall, 10,000 
ediosen men took tlieir ground along tbe course of the Temc.” 

Tlie author of “ Lives of Eminent Britisli Statesmen ” speaks of 
“ a desperate struggle and the contiiiuator of Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s History of England asserts tliat the bridge “ wa^^ gallantly 
rlcftnded ; but tiic vigour with which Lambert charged the bridge 
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iiig to Fleetwood for a reinforcement of foot, and, before 
the day was out, a large part of Fleetwood’s division was 
established at Upton, Expecting that an effort would, 
of course, be made to recover a post of sueh vital 

witli liis foot, Avhilc liis lioisc forded or sMairi across the river, dis- 
lodged tlie royalists, and put the republicans in possession of both 
banks. 

Now, let us SCO how the fact really stands. As coninianders aro 
not accustomed to underrate the ox])loit8 of their own troops, we 
may unhesitatingly put faith in Ijicutenanl-dencral I’leetwood’s de- 
scri]*lion of this tremendous conflict, lie thus writes from U])tp'n, 
on the day after the re])uhlicaiis had become masters of the ])lace : 
“ J\l\ lords, ^esteiday Major-deiieral Ijamherl, with a rcyinunit 
of horse from vSiJhrcc troops of drapooos, ar/d soma horse 
from the army, marched up to see the pass here, and jindiny a 
very slender guard upon it oidered few dragoons to possess 
the church tliat commands the pass, which they acdoidmgly did 
without any considcrahle oppositi<m. Major- (Jeneial Masacy 
was hero, and commanded in cliief ; he had not above 500 horse, 
besides some few dragooiis with liiiu ; and tliough the number of 
ours were veiy inconsid('rahlc to Massey’s, yet the laud gave tliem 
not heart to malic any groat resistance, but ran away. Wc 
killed sonu' few of Iheii’ horses and men ; Massey himself wounded 
in his hand. This mercy which we have got, without the least 
drop of blood, is great ; the Lord, I trust, will direct us to a light 
imjirovcmcnt thereof. That uhich we thought would iiavo beem a 
Work of much dilliculty and time in gaining the j)ass, the Lord 
hath been jdcased to make easy. As soon as our men had gained 
the puss, Major-General Lambert sent to me fur some foot to 
make it good ; and accoidiiigly I mounted about 300 beliiud our 
horse, and oulcrcd the fo;>t to march after us with what speed they 
could, which they did with so much cheerfulness that they were 
soon after us at this town.” 'I'lie statement juihlished by the ])arlia- 
ment is of a similar tenor. It declares explicitly that there was no 
“ design or expectation at that time to gain the pass.” 

Tln re is little of “ the pride, poni]), and eireiimstanrc of glorious 
w'ar” in this despatch. It proves, however, among other things, 
that Lainhort’s division was not sent to attack the pass, Imt to le- 
ronnoitre it ; that not only the pass, hut also the church itself which 
commanded it, was carried “ without any considerable opposition;” 
that thcic'wcre no cannon “sweeping the space in front;” no re- 
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importance, Fleetwood prepared to make an obstinate 
resistance ; but ho was left unmolested by the royalist 
generals, though his position, ten miles from the main 
army, would have been hazardous, had it been prom[)tly 
and vigorously attacked by a suj)erior foi'ce. 

While the royal army remained wholly inactive on 
the side of Upton, it acted with little more vigour, and 
no success, on the side of Worcester. An incessant fire 
was indeed kept up from the city, but with far more of 
noise than execution. “ I’hey shoot all day excessively 
at* our horse and foot,” says a republican despatch, “ as 
ii they feared never to want powder or bullets.” A sally, 
which was attem]>tcd on the night of Cromwells arrival, 
was beaten back in an almost bloodless encounter, there 
being only one of the besiegers wounded, and three of 
the assailants slain. On the following night it was de- 
termined by a council of war, at which Cdiarles presided, 
that a second and more formidable sally should be made, 
''I'he object of this was to drive the republicans from a 
house al)Out a mile south of the city, in which they had 
stationed two hundred men, and also to attack a part of 
the camp. For this jnirposc, a select body of horse and 

peateJ “ allcnii)t8 of cavalry to {!;ain the opposite Itank hy suiiu- 
iiiing;” and no infantry, cither pikcuicn or iniiskctccrs, “ pushing 
steadily onwaid the skirmish having been doridodby the eavalrv 
alone, and the foot not having been sent for till they were required 
to secure the fruits of laimheit’s success. Mr. (Jleig Is equally in 
ciror as to the date of this event. The capture of lipton toolc 
]dacc on the 28th of August, and not, as he represents it, on tln^ 
iird of S(q)teTnbcr. lie singularly contradicts liiinself, too, upon 
this point ; for in the next page lie describes Charles as ordering the 
bridges over the Tome to he destroyed on the 1st of Septemher, in 
consequence of the loss of liploii. 

In adding these notes, 1 have not been actuated by a fondness 
for cavil and censure, but merely by a ilcsire to justify myself for 
having given in the text a statement 'which differs so much from 
the narratives of other writers. 
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loot, to the ininiber of fifteen huntlred, marched out 
thrmigh SiU)ury gate. This second elfort was as l)0(>t- 
less as the lirsl. Tiie repiihlieaiis were informed of the 
design of their op])oiients, and did not wait foj- the onset. 
When the royalists were witliin two hundred yards of 
the {xist, they were met hy the enemy, and Compelled to 
retire into tlie city, with the loss of several men, among 
wliom was Major Kiiox. He was slain in a skirmish 
with Colonel Fairfax’s regiment. ‘■'•Coming very boldly 
nj»,” Siiys an aeeonm of llie aetioii, “ and lea])ing nvei- a 
li('(lge, he noshed ujioii a stand of ])ikea, and so lost iVis 
life ill a vapour.” 'fliis sneering description is less ere- 
ditp<iblc,to its iiiiebivalrie writer than it is to the gallmit 
ofhetT whose fall it commemorates. 

l)uving'^-thc week that elapsed between his coming 
before M'oreester and his leading the re})nhlifaus into 
action, Cromwell was busily oecnpii‘<l in makii it,' arrange- 
ments to strike a decisive hlnw. A vigorous cannonade 
and hoinhardmciii were kept uj) against the heleagnered 
city, d’o carry int(» (dfect the jdan of npt'ratioiis which 
he hud formed, and which embraced both hanks of the 
rivei', it wa'. necessary for him to construct, in the vicinity 
of the place, a bridge over the Sevei-u ; and, as all the 
]n»ats had been removed by the royalists, he was ohligeii 
to have a sutlicient number eonvev'd (»n cars, from !\‘r- 
sliore, Fvesliam, and <nher towns ujxm the Av(»n, Con- 
fideiit of victory, he like vvise took UK'asures to reap all 
its advantages ; he sent Lilhiirn<‘, with a tlioUsaii<l horse*, 
to secure tlie ])ass at Hewdley, and desjiateheel oi'ders tee 
the militia, the traiiu'd hands, and the troo]>s in garrison, 
to occupy jiositions for intercej>ling the retreat of the 
routed enemy. *' 

'fhe third of SeptemhtT was the day chosen hy Crom- 
well for giving battle; it was the anniversary of the 
victory at Hunkar. Wit may believe that, .like Napoleon. 
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( 'roTuwoll thought the judicious choice of a day might in- 
spirit llis troops, uiid.deject his antagonists, and time tend 
to tlie gaining of another triunijdi ; hut the parliament, 
at afiuh8C(|uent ]>eiiod, aoeins to have feared that a belief 
in fortunate days might he generated, and, therefore, 
gravely informed tho people, that the conflict took ]>lace 
“ in })ursuance of former councils, the execution of which 
Provnlence had delayed till that <lay, without any such 
pi‘edet(‘riniuatiou on their part. ' In such language there 
is at least as juuch vanity as ])i(‘ty. 

It was on tlie right hank of the Severn, ^liich the 
strange uhaudonment of Ppton had thrown open to him, 
that ( rouiwell detenuined to assail the royalists. His 
success in tliat ([uarter would intenliet all retreat, by 
closing ag^iinst them the roads ^\lljell lead"*io Salop, 
ilei’etordshire, and ^\'ales. His great numerical supe- 
rit)n(y allowed liim to venture u})oii that dividing of his 
forces which, liad the sc.ih^s hecii more c((ually balanced. 
Would have l»ecu an impolitic and dangerous measure. 
A considi-rahle pnrtiou of his army was already on the 
right l):i)d<, and Cromwidl now ordered a bridge of boats 
to he tlirowii over the Scvei-n. that he might render the 
whole of llis force availalile in any direction. I'he spot 
selected lor tin* bridge was about a mile soutli of the 
city, a little above the eontiueuee of tlie Teme with the 
Sevc'i'U. 

Early in the morning, the troops in the ueighhoiirhood 
of Upton, led by fdeetwood, Dean, Ingoldshy, (xott, and 
(iiiihoiis, liegaii tlieir march towards the Teine, tho 
bridges on which river had all been destroyed by tho 
royalists. 'Fho repuhiieans did not reach the scene of 
action till between two and three o’clock in tlie afternoon. 
Tho eoiistriiction of the bridge ovm’ the Severn had, 
ineanwliile, been going on. It was not till Fleetwood’s 
van came in sight of the city that an alarm of the enemy’s 
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approach was given, and orders were issued to put in 
motion that part of the royal ariny^which was posted in 
the suburbs of St. John’s. W'liile tlic troops of St. Jolin’s 
were getting under arms, (diaries himself proceeded to- 
wards the 'reme, to direct Major-general IMontgomery 
and Colonel Keith to maintain to the last tlie }»ass at 
rowyek, and to send a detaeliinent to interrupt the form- 
ing of the bridge over the Severn. He then returned to 
Worcester. 

The second and most important of the orders given liy 
C^harles was of no eileet ; the republicans sueeeeded‘‘in 
tlie dithcult operation of bridging the Severn, nor does it 
appear tliat tlu'V ini't witli any serious o]>posi lion in doing 
so. 7’hat the royalists sliould have suffered such a mea- 
sure to be carried into execution while they were yet 
masters of the right hank, and when it would s('em that 
the frail structure iniglit have Ix-en shatteri'd by merely 
setting heavy bodies ailrift down the stream, is almost 
incomprehensilde. As soon as tin* bridge was finished, 
reinforcements, led hy Cromuell in person, jioured in u[Km 
Fleetwood, and anotlier hridge, within ])istol~shot of tli(' 
princij*al one, was sjieedily tlirown over the 'I'cMne. heween 
I’owyck and the Severn, 'riie communioation la'tween 
the various parts of Cromwell's army was now eomplete. 

I’he struggle on the Teine liad eommeneed befon' the 
arrival of ('romwell. The royalists liad lined all the 
hedges, from I’oww ek to the Si'vern, with musketeers, and 
they maintained tlu'ir ground against I’leetwood with 
great gallantry. Every liedge and wuill wuis obstinately 
disputed. I'lie constantly increasing mimliers of tlie re- 
publicans, and the enthusiasm inspired hy the ]u-esenee 
of Cromwx‘11, enabled tlie assailants at length to drive haek 
these outposts ujioii the main body, which was drawn 
up in Wyckfield, beyond Powyek l)ridgc. 7'here the 
royal army made a resolute stand. For two hours the 
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])attlc ra^ed without intermission, and witli no decided 
advantap:(^ on either side. Tlie vigorous exertions of 
(h’omwell, and a determined eliarge of Ins cavalry and 
pikcrnen, finally turned the scale against the royalists, 
and compelled them to begin their retreat. Still they 
witlulrew in tolerable order, fighting “from hedge to 
hedge as tliey receded. Their retreat was quickened 
into a rout, by the ap])roach of another }>ody of tlie enemy, 
which, ci'ossing the Teme on the Hereford road, had 
turned tlieir ilank, and now' came into action. They 
were closely jnirsned and driven over the bridge, at the 
foot of which the victors estahli.shed tliemselvi's ; and 
thus all egr(‘ss from ’\\"orc<'ster, on the western side, was 
coinplet(']y closed. In this contest, Keith, among othei-s, 
was taken prisoner, and Montgomery was severely 
wounded. 

On the right hank of the Severn all was now irre- 
coverably lost. In this eonjuneture. ( harles determined 
n])on taking a stej) which is tl^e only one on tlie royal 
side, tliroiigliout tin' wlnde e(*ntliet. that wears a military 
asj)ec‘t, or whieli atVordi'd any chance of turning the for- 
tune of the day. Calculating that the re]>uhliean array 
on the east of the river must he much W'cakened by the 
largo d('tachments ma<le from it, and that the enemy 
W'ould not have tinu' to re}>ass the Severn, he resolved to 
make an ahruj)t and impetuous attack, with the whole 
of his forces, uj)on tliat ]»arf of (’roinweH’s army which 
W 71 S stationed before Mhurester. At tliis critical moment, 
could tlie In idge liave ])e(‘n destroyed or seriously injured, 
tli('re is no saying w'hat miglit have been the result. 
Pi‘rha])s, too, the movement decided upon by (.diaries 
would have liad a better j)rospect of success, liad it been 
attempted before the royalists were completely over- 
throwm on the wostm-n hank, and while the troops led by 
Cromw'ell w’ere still indispeiisahle to achieve tlie victory 
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ill that quarter. The sucMen calling away of ('roniwell, 
in the inicLst of the liattle, would, at least, have susjieiuled 
the progress of Fleet woixl, or his remaining would Jiave 
tended to discourage that ]>art of the repu1)liean army 
which was contending against the king. 

The afternoon was far advanced v/lieii Charles ‘'■])onred 
forth at tlie sevtTal gates of the city all his horse and 
foot” u])on the (’uemy’s positions in front ()f ^V^)rce,^ter*. 
The main attack was made from Sidhury gate, and was 
led l)y the king, accompanied hy the dukes of Hamilton 
and Buckingham, Loid Crandi'-on, Sir Alexander I’orlx'S, 
and many other of tlie Fnglish and Seottisli nohilifv. 
It was soon foimd that the hope of having to contend 
with only a minor porti<m of the hostih* hands was fal- 
lacious. 'Idle watchful Cromwell had diseov'i'cd or di- 
vined the maiuuuvre of his yoyal antagoni'.it, had repassial 
the Severn witli a reinforeenuait, ami was non pn'pared 
to meet the coming atta<-k. d'he royalists, nevertheless, 
advanced with determiiiLal sjiirit. A sanguinary contest 
ensued, which was maintained hy them lor neaily three 
hours. Stj resolutcdy did they charge a! the outset, that 
the republicans recoiled before tliem. d'o i'ollow up, (»r 
even retain, their advantage was h<'yond tlieir ]»ow(t. 
ddieir valour was i'alil 'd l»y the fatal lacility which 
Cromwell j)osse''Sed (»i’ hriniiiiig nj) fiesh troo}>s from the 
western hank oi' tiu* river. V(‘t. even wlicn tludrammii- 
liitioii was expended, they continued tlu' linht with tile, 
hutt-ends of their muskets. Xumhers, seconded hy skill, 
at last prevailed, and the weary and (tverljonu' royalists 
began to give way. ddie horse W(‘ie the first to fly, ami 

• 7'lif liattlc is gcitfi.diy if|)iC'iiilnl as lia\ing jaiM'il, on l)otfi 
bides of (tie liver, duiiiijr tl)e uliole of the da\. It seems ch-ai , 
liouever, fi'olii tin* de-.l)atrlics of ('rniiiuell, and the statemeiil in the 
Act for a 'I'haiikstriviiig, that this re|>res('iUa;ioii is riioneons, and 
that ibc two conllicls woio not bimultaneous, but successive. 
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tlu'ir example was eonta^ious to the foot. Oomwell did 
not allow time for hisaiOagoiiists to rally ; liis vietorious 
soldiers ]iressed on so furiously at the lu'els of their 
foes, that they di’ove them fhroiiyli Sid})nry yate, and 
eiitt'ri'd (he city aloni;- with them. In their hot pursuit 
they left hehiud the F<»rt Iloyal, which was ludd liy fifteen 
hundred men. The eominaud!in;-Mihe(’r was now sum- 
inoiU'd l>y (h-omwell, hut he refused to snri-end(‘r. TIis 
mea.ns of d< leiiee appear not to ha\e been eijual to his 
eoiir.'.y'e. 'i’he fort was direetly eanie<l hy storm, tin; 
gafi’ison was put to tlu' sword, and a violent cannonade 
was openeil u]ion the city from the yiiiis of the ea]>tiired 
foi't. 

Ill A\’or<‘ester, meanwhile, all was confusion and dis- 
may. It w^as in vain that tlu* kiim issli' u]i and down 
amoii'^Mhe ]ianie-sti iekeii Seoleh h(Use and foot, iirniii'j: 
them, hy eveiy eoiisideraliim of Ijoiiour. royalty, and 
M‘lf-])j’eseri atittii, to rally and make a stand. Finding 
them deaf to all his avj:um(aits and entreaties, he de- 
spairingly exclaimed, ‘*S|iont me dead on tile spot, rathm* 
tliaii let me live to see the sad e<»nse*|ii('nees (.f this day!” 

Ill various parrs of tin* town, hands of royalists, ])rin- 
eipally FiiL;lisli. still sfiuLTi^led to ludd their Ltround, not 
with the ho])e <d’ vietorv — that hope was dead — hut to 
gain time for retiring in hettm- or<!er. ity tlie gallantry 
of one of tliese hands, at (he hea<i of wliieh wi-rc the 
hkirl of ( 'leveland, Sir Janies Hamilton, ('olonels W'ogau 
and Carlos, and other brave men, the eseajte of ( 'liarles 
was gri'atly facilitated. A d(^sperat(' el large wliieh tliey 
made ujion the repuhlicaiis in the lliiji Stivol cheeked 
his jairsmu's, and enabled him to niingh' with the crowd 
of horseimm that were ilying throui;h St. Martin's Ciate ; 
yet so closely was lie tracked, that he is said to have 
quitted a house hy the hack door, while his enemies 
were entering by the front. The last feeble etfort of 
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the royalists was made at the town-hall, where several 
of them fell, and many were taken ])nsoiiers. At ni^dit- 
fall, three thousand of tlie vainjuislied were lying life- 
less on the field of iiattle, and tlirice that number were 
captives 

Mdien Charles found tliat there was no chance of ral- 
lying a sufficient force to atteinjit a regular retreat, he 
began to deliberate on the host inode of ])roviding fir 
his owm safety. Deeming it imjMissible to make his way 
back to Seutland, and ju'rhaps having no very strong 
de&iro to revisit that country, his iirst im]nilse w'as to 

* Tlic hiluatiou of till* rnyiliots, in the aflornonn aiul cvoiiiii;^' of 
this disastrous (lay, is \\fll (h'sfiilx'd hv one of the kind’s olVuers, 
who was an e) e-\s ittic«s. “ llis innjestv,” sa^s lie, *• hehaved very 
pallanlly ^\itll hi? own lesfiinent <»t horn- and the I)nke of llatiiil- 
U)ii’s, Jle broke a reguuent of foot, and foiced harli a coiisiijer- 
able body of their horse; hnl at last, oni hor^e Ix'iriit; ovciputttivd, 
ran awav, thon^di the kioo sliove to make them stand, 

“ The kino hein^ rlnselv joirsned, and mu men stopjimo the 
passage, was forced tti quit his hoise, ami elimh n]> our half-raised 
Dioiint, and theie so cneourai;ed th(' foot, that the eiieni\ I'etired 
with loss, 'I h(' kill" pefeeivino the enemy too numerous, and out 
men worsted, drew them wnhin the walls, where it was loii" dis- 
puted; then the kiiiL', taking a fVesli horse, laxle to the cavalry, 
with iiiletition to rally them, and seour the foot from the walls. 
Jint it was in vain ; for Middleton was woutuled ; the eliief hoise 
officers dismounted, slain, m 1 do not know where; David Leslie 
lode up ami down as one amazed, oi seeking to fly he knew not 
wliither ; — for lliey were so eonfiised, that neitluu' tineals nor iii- 
ti'caties could jieisuade them to eliaigi' with the king. 

“ \Vhat became of Ids majestv afleiwards, I know not, (fod 
preserve him; for eertamlv a more pallaiil piince w'as never horn. 
Towards the evening all things looked veiy liorrid : ulanns lu 
cveiv part of the city, and a certain rejiort that the enem> had 
entered one end of tlie town ; and we of the horse traiigilimj: one 
upon another, much readier to cut one anothei’s throats than de- 
fend ourselves against the enemy. In tins confusion, at last, wo 
got out of the town, and fled as fast as we could ; and in the 
head of us (as appealed next laoniiiig) wcic our two Lieuleuants- 
Geiieral.’' 
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proceed rapidly to London, wliicli city he hoped to reach 
as earl}' as, if not before, the news of his defeat. Jlut 
this scheine lie could not carry into effect ; fur lie was 
entangled, and hurried on in a nortliward direction, 
hy the throng of fugitivi's. “ Wu had such a number of 
beaten men with us of tlie hoise,” says the king in his 
narrative, “ that I strove, as soon as ever it was dark, to 
get from them ; ami though I could not get them to stand 
by me against the enemy, I could not get rid of them, 
now J had a mind to it.” 

At length, with about sixty gentlemen and officers, 
adiong wliom were the Duke of Buckingham, the Karls 
of Derby and l^auderdale, and Lord ^\dlmot, the king 
contrived to slip out of the main north road, letting 
all the b(;aten men go along it,” and directing his 
course to the right haiul ; not knowing very well 
which way to go,” says he, ‘'for it was then too late 
for us to get to London on horseback, riding then directly 
for it ; nor could we do it, bi'cause there was yet many 
peojde of (juality with us that 1 could not get rid of.” 

Before they had gone many miles, they ran into a 
peril of which at the time they M'erc unconscious. 'I’hey 
took tlieir way through a town "short of W'olverliamp- 
ton,” which, probably, wa.-^ Stourlnidge. ItWiisat that 
moment occupied by a troop of the jjarliament cavalry. 
Fortunately for tliem, the ollieer in command, strangely 
forgetting his duty, had neglected U\ jiost any guards, so 
that', favoured hy the night, they pasM-d through uiidis- 
eovered. It was not till afterwards that they learned 
I'lie danger to which they liad been exjiosed. A march 
of tweiity-hvc miles brought tliein at daybreak to 
Wdiite Ladies, near Tonge C'astle, situated between 
Shiffnal, in Shropshire, and thy westcin border of Staf- 
fordshire. A\ lute Ladies was a jirivate abode, the inlia* 
bitants of which had been described to Charles by^Mr. 
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Gj^fFord, one of lik Sido])iaii ])artisiins, as being' “ honest 
people.” The character was hai'dly deserved. 'I'liere 
the king and liis followers jn-oeured some bread mid 
cheese, which seems to liave been tliPC hist ret'resliment 
they had tasted since their overtliroAv ;it M'oreester. 

Wliile they were engaged in tliis humble r(‘}iast, a 
countryman brought inrelligenee tliat about three thou- 
sand of the royalist horsig with General Ijcsley, and some 
other oitieers, were hard by ii|>on 'I'oiige Il('atb,l;|ih all in 
utter disorder. On hearing these t 'dings, the otbeors, 
with the oxeejdion of lv>rd \\h)mot, strongly ]>i-essed 
the king to join this body of troops, iind taideavour to 
effect a retreat into Seotland. d’he king, however, was 
by no means inclined to follow their ad\ ie<\ He was 
of ojiim'on that tlie country on their line of nyireh woukl 
everywhere rise to inttneepr and hunt them down ; and 
he felt no eonhdenee in tlie pi'(ovi-ss or devott'd loyalty 
of bis routed bauds — num who had deserted him wluai 
they were in good order, would not,’ In* thought, ‘‘.stand 
to him wlieii they had been heatt-n.” Ih' therefore re- 
solved to disguise himself, and proeet'd on foot to tlie 
metropolis. Lord M’ilmot, v\lio meant to take the same 
road on liorseliaek — “in reg.'trd. I think (says (’harles), 
of his being too big to go on — was the only jier.son 
whom he made aeipiamted witlt liis resolution. In triitli, 
all the rest of his train re<jiiested him to eone(‘al from 
them his intentions, “ hecansc* they knew not wliat 
they might be forced to eonfe''S,” 'riioiigh tliey had 
unanimou.sly determined to j<nn Lesley, they ]ia<i evi- 
dently hut little exji(*etation of eluding tlieir jairsuers. 

The misf<;rtunc \\dueh flaw anticipated was not .slow 
in aniving. AV'hat (.'harh*s had foreseen uetually took 
place. “ ^V'e liad jgo gyidc.s (says one of tins royalist 
officers), so we often lost our way, yet I'caelied Newport 
by the next mornfhg, thiiiy miles on tliia side of VLor- 
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coster, niicl there tlioiight to have refreshed ourselves, 
and marched for Scotland. lJut our enemies flew faster 
than we, and there wanted not considerable forces in 
every ])lace to froflt us ; and we wci'e so closelt}||)ursued 
in tlie d<av hy the army and garrison forces, 
night hy the country, that from the time we C£ri^,otit’ 
of ^V^ol•cester till Friday in the evening that I was takfen 
prisoner, seven miles from Frest(m, I nor my horse never 
rested. In the day we often faced the enemy, and l>eat 
their little parties hack to their main body ; but still 
those of us whose horses were tired or shot were 
lost, unless they couhl run as fast as we rode. In the 
night we kept close together ; yet some fell asleep on 
their hoi'S(‘s, or, if their liorses staid behind, we might 
hear by tlwir cries what tlie bloody country people were 
doing with them.” 

(diaries, meanwhile, was beginning to carfy his pur- 
pose into eflect. It was at White Ladies that he assumed 
his disguise, 'and it was oiu^ of the most unking-like that 
can well he imagined. 11 is liair was cut sliort to liis 
ears, and his head was covered hy a battered and greasy 
steeple-crowned hat, witli turned up brims, and no lining 
or ])and. 11 is shirt was coarse, and patched in various 
parts. Ilis jerkin, of green cloth, had been on liard ser- 
vice till it was (piitc najdcss, and even nihlicd almost 
white in some })laccs. It was kept in eoimtenance by 
an old leatliern doublet, and ecpially old grey cloth 
breeches. On his legs, next to his skin, he had a 
pair of white flannel stockings, that had formerly been 
liis boot stockings, and from which tlie to})s were now 
cut off, to prevent detect i(ni. Over them was another 
pair, of green yarn, witho.ut feet, and plentifully darned 
at the knees. TIis heavy shoes were slashed, tliat he 
iniglit walk with less pain ; an advantage which wag 
perhaps counterbalanced by the readiness with which 
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mud and gravel found an entrance into them. Ills 
hands were stained to conceal their natural whiteness, 
and in one of them ho earned a long and crooked thorn- 
stick, As soon as he w^as thus e^juipped, he flung liis 
cl^hes into a privy-house, that no one iniglit see that 
anybody hatl been stripping themselves.'' 

When Cliarles had completed his metamorphosis, he 
sent for a countiyman, named Kichard Ihunlrell, for 
whose fidelity Mr. (lilford had jdedged himself, d'licre 
were several of the 1‘endivlls, brothers, all of them Roman 
Catliolics, and all stanneh adliereiits of the fugitive sove- 
reign. Charles liad changed Ids clothes at the house of 
a Protestant rather titan at one of tlieir houses, hecause 
he meant to make a j)roloijged use of tlieir services, and 
eonseijuenlly avoided hringing suspicion upon them. 
One reason for his seeking refuge among Papists 
was, that he was aware (d their having,- Idding-holes lor 
])riests, which he thought might serve to conceal himself 
in ea^e of iK'ed, 

Unlike the Peiidrells, the man at wdiose house he dis- 
gtiised liiiu'self was not proof against the strong tempta- 
tion of gold. “He came to one of Ibein about two days 
after, asking where 1 wais," says the king; “told him he 
might get a tliousand jmunds if they would tell, because 
there wa.s that sum iaid upon my head ; hut tliis Peii- 
drell was so honest, althougli he knew’ at the time where 
I was, he hid him have a care what lie did, for that I 
being got out of all reach, if the}' sliould now discover 1 
Iiad ever been there, they would get nothing hut hanging 
for their jiains.” 

It w^as well for C-harles, tlierefore, that he (jiiitted 
\Vhite Ladies as soon as lie w'us attired in his rustic 
garb. Richard Pendndl conducted him to a neighbour- 
ing w'ood, near tint verge of which, not far from the 
highwM}', Charles took his station, to waitch whether 
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any pursuit was made*. He had not been long there before 
a republican troop of horse pjissed by. This was the only 
alarm wliich occurred. The rain, which fell all day, 
was a fortunate circiiinstance, as it deterred the hostile 
scouring parties from penetrating into the wood. Here 
{'harles remained from early morning till dark, without 
meat or drink, having had nothing since his hasty meal 
of ])rcad and cheese. In the course of hili^onvcrsation 
with Pendrell about going to London, he found that the 
countiyman knew none of the gentlemen on the road to 
the ca])ital. 7'lus, however, was of no consequence, as, 
on second thoughts, the king liad changed his plan, and 
resolved to go over the Sevei-n int(; ^\'ales, wlicre he had 
numerous friends, and whence he could procure a passage 
into Franco. 

In jjursuance of this new scheme, the king and Pen- 
drell set out, after dark, to journey on foot towards the 
Severn, which river Charles designed to cross at a ferry, 
in the neighbourhood of Madely, between Bridgenorth and 
Shrewsbury, ft was about midniglit when they came 
iu;ar a water-mill, where they heard some people talk- 
ing. Upon thin Pendrell cautioned him to keep silence 
if any (|uestion were asked, as his not speaking in the 
accent of the country would betray them. “ As we 
came near to the mill," says the king, “ we could see the 
miller, as 1 believe, sitting at the mill-door, he being in 
white clothes. It being a very dark niglit, he called out, 

‘ ^V^lh)goesthere ?’aiid Richard Pendrell answered, * Neigh- 
hours going home,’ or some such like words. U'lierc- 
upon the miller cried out, ‘ If you bo neighbours stand, 
or else I’ll knock you down.’ On this, ludieviug there 
was company in the house, the fellow bid me follow him 
close, and ran to a gate that went up a dirty lane, up 
a hill, and opened the gate. The miller cried out, 
‘Rogues I Rogues!’ and thereupon some men came out 
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of the mill after us, who I believe were soldii'rs. So w^e 
fell a nimiiiip:, both of us up the lane, as long as wo 
could run, it being very deep and very dirty, till at last 
I bid him leap over a bed<»:e, and lie still, to hear if any 
body followed us, which we did, and continued lying 
down upon the ground about half-an-hour, when hearing 
nobody com||^ we continued our way over to tlie village 
upon the Severn.” 

Charles w\as now' informed by Pend roll, that there 
lived in the town a loyal gentleman, \\’ooHe by name, wdu) 
could give him a safe lodging during theday-time, because 
Ids house contained hiding-holes for })riests. Fearmg 
tliat this person might decline to harbour so dangerous a 
guest as be was, the king de.spatclicd PendnOl to in(|uirc 
w’hetbcr he would afford shelter to a man .of ijuality, 
who dared not travel excejd at night. W'hen Peiidrcll 
stated that it was one of tliose wlio had escaped from 
'Worcester, M^oolfc replied, that he would not risk bis 
neck for any one, unless it were the king himself. l*en- 
drell had been ordered not to mention tlie name (»f the 
person w'ho sought a refuge ; but tlie speech which lie 
had just heard induced him, rather hazardously, to dis- 
close the secret. Luckily, A\^>olfe w'as a staunch royalist, 
and be unhesitatingly declared, that he would gladly 
venture all he , had in the world to secure his majesty. 
It was not, however, without much misgiving, and only 
because the dreaded daylight was at hand, that Charles 
resolved to accept the jiroffered service. 

I'lie information whieli ( harles receiv'od from W'oolfe 
was discouraging, ''riicrc w'(;re at that moment two com- 
jianies of militia in the town, tlie ferry w as guarded, and 
every one wlio jiasscd over was strictly cxamiiK'd. d'o 
conceal him in the house w'as impossible ; for the biding- 
bolcs bad been discovered, and cons<*(|uentIy, in case of 
suspicion arising, they would instantly be searched. The 
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only place where they would have a chance of being un- 
detected was behind the hay and straw in his barn. 
Tliither, after having eaten some cold meat, tliey accord- 
ingly rej)aircd, and there they remained during the whole 
of tlic day. In the dusk they were visited by AVoolfe 
and Ills son, who brought them some victuals, d'hc 
latter was just conic back from Shrewsbury, ^diere he had 
been a prisoner, lly both fatlier and son, the king was 
strongly dissuaded from endeavouring to pmceed towards 
W^^ilcs ; tb(i Severn being so jealously watclied at every 
j)()int wlicre it could be crossed, tliat it would be inlpos- 
sibhi to (dude the vigilance of the republicans. Tlic 
result was, that ( harlcs reliiujuished bis intention of 
advancing in tluit quarter, and resumed bis design of 
journey ing*to London. I’his change rendered] it necessary 
for him and his guide to retrace their steps, as well for 
the })ur})OM‘ ot' making arrangements as to learn the 
motions of Lord Mdlmot. “So w'e set out as soon as it 
was dark,” says the king, “ hut as we came by tlic mill 
again, we had no mind to he (juestioiied a second time 
tliere, and, tliercfore, asking Kiehard reiidrell wliether 
he could swim or no, and how deep the river was, he 
told nu' it was a scurvy river, not easy to he passed in all 
jdaces, and that lie could not swim. So 1 told him, tjiat 
the river being hut a little one, 1 would undertake to 
help him over ; upon which we went across some closes 
to tlie I’iver side, and entering tJie river first to see 
win tlier J myself could go over, I found it was hut a 
little above my middle, and thereujHiii taking Richard 
IVndrell by the hand, I helped him over.” 

Richard IVndivll conducted the king to a lone house, 
called Ruscobel, which was situated close to a wood of 
the same name, nor far from ^V^hitc Ladies, and w'as in- 
habited by one of his brothers. The owner informed 
(diaries that he had taken Lord ^\dlmot to the house of 
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Mr. \V'hitgrav(^, a Catholic loyalist, near M’^olvcrhampton, 
where that nohleiiiari would he safe, ( h.'irles learned, 
also, that there was at lioscohel a royalist major, named 
Carlos, one of the fugitives from ^\'orcester. As he 
knew that this officer Avas trustvv()rthy, he sent for him 
to consult with him, as to what was best to he done on 
the following day. Carlos was of o])inion, that it would 
he equally dangerous to remain within dt)ors or to go 
into the wood ; the chances being that both jdaees would 
he thoroughly searched. This was startling news to the 
king, hut he was soon relieved. ^I'ith tliat (juiekness of 
(ye, and readiness of resource, which a soldier ought 
.always to ])ossess, Carlos had already discovered an 
excellent position. On an open spot, fVom aa hence all 
that aj)pr()aelicd could he seen at some disf<ftice, stood a 
Large oak. Tlie tree had been lojqied about thn'e years 
before, and had, in (‘onse<juene(‘, groAvn so thick and 
hiishy, that the imiNS of foliage Avas imja-rvioiis to the 
sight of a passer-hy, though a ja'rson shrouded in it 
could see external objects, ('arlos ju-ojtosed that they 
should ensc(*nce tliemsclvcs in this tree, and the king 
assenf(‘(l to the sclieme. 

Having provided themselves Avitli some bread and 
cheese and sm.all beer, the king and Major Carlos took 
their station early in tl.e tree, and there they remaineil 
till niglit. It was lucky tiiat they h.ad not senight refuge 
in the Avood ; as from their look-out tliey could jicreeive 
soldiers searching the thickest parts of the wood, and 
now and then j)cej)ing out, to sec if any suspicious-looking 
individuals avcic visildc in the neighhouihood. Mliile 
the king Avas in the tree, one of the Ptmdrells went to 
Mosely Hall, the mamsion of Mr. AVhitgravc, about four 
miles to the north of M’^ol\"crhampton, to inquire Avludlicr 
LokI Wilinot was still there. He brought hack Avord 
that his lordship was still there, and Avished liis majesty 
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to come, as there was a very .st‘cuie hiding'-hole in tlu’ 
liouse. At nightfall, therefore, the. king, accoinjjanied 
hy Richard Peiulrell, took liis way to JMosely Hall, 
where lie met with a warm reception. From thence he 
desjiatched Lord M’ihnot to Bentley Hall, the seat of 
('olonel Lane, between Walsall and Wolverhain])ton, to 
consult with the colonel as to th^ means of reaching 
London. A feasible Bcheme for the king’s escape out 
of the country was jiroposed by (^(donel Lane, He 
had a cousin, the wife of a Mr. Norton, who lived in 
Somersetshire, two or three miles beyond Bristol. His 
'plan was, that his sister should now pay a visit to their 
cousin, and should take his majesty with her, in the 
disguise of a sm-vant. At Bristol he might readily, it 
was thought, find a vessel to convey him from FAig- 
land. 

By this project, which was analogous to his own former 
design of obtaining a passiige to France from Wales, 
(diaries avoided the rFk of visiting London. Ho adopted 
it, and the next night he went to Bentley Hall. His 
feet were h}' this time become so sore, from heavy shoes 
and long walking, that he was obliged to ride to (’olonel 
Lane’s. Tlicre he made a change for the better in his 
dress, by putting on a kind of grey cloth suit,” fit for 
his new character of a serving-niaii. On the following 
morning, the king on horseback, with Miss Lane behind 
liim, a married sister of hers and her husband, and Mr. 
Lascellcs, a cousin of the cidoiiel, set for\\ ard on their 
journey. “ But,” says the king, we had not gone two 
liours on our way before the marc I rode on cast a shoe, 
so we were forced to ride to get another shoe at a scatter- 
ing village ; and as 1 was holding my horse’s foot, I 
asked the smith *■ wliat news?' He told me there was 
no news, that he knew of, since that good news of beat- 
ing those rogues the Scots, I tasked him, were there 
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none of the English taken that joined with tlie Scots? 
He answered, that he did not hear that that rogue 
Charles Stuart was taken, but some of the others were 
taken, but not Cliarics Stuart. I told him tluit if that 
rogue was taken, he deserved to he hanged more than 
all the rest, for bringing in the Scots. U]>ou which he 
said, 1 spoke like an honest man, and so we j)arted.” 

At Stratford-on-Avon the }>arty was to divide ; AV'ind- 
sor being the destination of Miss Lane’s sister and 
brother-in-law. About a mile before they came to 
the town, a circumstance occurred which might liavo 
j)laced the king in jeopardy. Th(‘y perct'ivcHl a troop ol 
cavalry at a short distance in front of them ; tlie men 
liad dismounted, and the lioi’ses were graxing l)y the road 
side. On seeing the troo])ers, the brother-in-law de- 
clared that he would not }>ass by them; he had, he said, 
been once or twice beaten by the j)arliamt‘ntary soldiers, 
and he would not risk being treated so again. Aware of 
the construction that might he put u})()n their sudderi 
retrograde movement, (Charles whis))ered to Miss Lane, 
that it would })robably bring the trof»pers after them, 
and entreated her to prevent it. lint no entreaty eoiild 
])revail ui)on the timid gentleman to run th^ jghance of 
being cudgelled. "J’j.ey w’ent roun<l to entef*lgf«nother 
road, and came full upon the trooj)ers, avIio had con- 
tinued their march into the ])lacc. Kitlier their bight 
had not been noticed, or it had not raised the sus])ieion 
of the officer in command, or he was less vigilant than is 
usual in such cases, for they passed on un<jii(‘stioned. 

Leaving the ])rother-in-law and his wife at iStratfoi’d, 
the rest of the travellers pursued tlieir journey to Mar- 
ston, betw’een Stratford and Evesham, where they passed 
the night at a kinsman’s of (\>lonel Lane. On the 
following night they slept at Cirencester, and next day 
they arrived in safety at Mr. Norton’s, beyond Bristol. 
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'i’he moment that Miss Lane entered the house of her rela> 
live she sent for tlic butler, and desired th^ he would take 
care of ^Villiam Jackson, her attendant, who had lately 
been ill of an at^ue, and w^as yet weak and far from being 
recovered. The ])ale fac(; of Charles, on whom fatigue, 
anxiety, and scanty food had produced their natural effect, 
gave the colour of truth to wdiat she said. Pope, the 
butler, vas a good-natured and loyal fellow^ who, wlicn 
Charles was a boy, had been servant to the prince's 
groom of the h( 4 d-cluim))er, and had afterwards been a 
troo])er in the late king’s army. lie treated the new 
gfuest kindly, and kept liim, as being an invalid, apart 
from the domestics. He was, however, not entrusted 
with the secret of the royal fugitive. 

‘‘ I'lie next morning, as we rose pretty early,” says 
the king, ‘‘ and I had a pretty good stomach, I w'ent to 
the l)nttery hatch to get iny breakfast, wdiere I found 
Pojie and two or three otlier men in the room, and w^e 
all fell to, eating l>rcad and butter, to which lie gave us 
very good ale and sack ; and, as I was sitting there, 
there was one that looked like a country fellow sat just 
by me, who, talking, gave such a particular account of 
the )>attl^;,/Of M'orcester, that I concluded he must be 
one of dHac^weirs soldiers. 1 asked him how he came 
to give so good an account of that battle ; and he told 
me he was iii the king’s regiment, by wdiicli I thought 
lie meant one (’olonel King’s regiment ; hut, question- 
ing him further, I jierceived that he had been in my 
regiment of guards, in Major Broughton’s company, 
that was my major in the battle. 1 asked him what 
kind of a man I was, to which he answ erod liy describ- 
ing exactly both my clothes and horse; and looking upon 
me, ho told me that the king w’as at least three fingers 
taller than I. Upon wdiich 1 made what haste I could 
out of the buttery, for fear he should indeed know' me ; 
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as being more afivaid when I know he was one of our 
own soldiers, than whoji I took him for one of the 
enemy’s/’ 

Pope quitted the butterv along with the monareli. 
On their entering tlie hall, Mrs. Norton was j^assing 
by, and (diaries, faitliful to his assumed eharaetto-, took 
otT his liat, and stood with it in his hand. As he was 
taking it off, he obsm-ved Pope looking earnestly in his 
face. No snspieion was excited in his mind by fliis 
circumstance. Put, in about half an hour, Laseelles 
entered his bed -room, in evident ]»ertiirbation, and told 
him that, in s})ite of all assurances to the contrary, Pope 
maintained tlie jn’ctcnded M'illiam Jackson to be the 
king. “ Is lie an honest man '/’ sai<l ( harlcs, who in- 
stantly made up his mind as to the most i^rudpnt course 
of action. Laseelles replied, that Pope had always been 
on their side, and that he dared trust liim with liis lib'. 
This was enough for Charles, and he ordered him t(j he 
sent for immediately. 

The recognition of the king by Po]>e jirovc'd to lie a 
fortunate occurrence. It seems certain that, bad it not 
taken jdacc, Cliarles would have been exjio^ed to great 
danger. After thanking his niaj(‘sty for his favoui able 
opinion, and pledging himself to his service^ Poja* re- 
quested to know what were his jdans, and warned him 
that, though Mr. and Mrs. Norton were g(»od j)eople, 
there were one or two in the house wlio w(‘re thorough 
rogues. The king told him that he meant to gt t a ship 
at Bristol, and desired him to go there (hat very day to 
learn ivliether there was one about to sail to France or 
Spain. He also informed him that he exjjccted Lord 
M’ilmot to arrive at Mr. Norton’s bidbre the day was 
out. Pope said, in reply, that it was lucky he h«i)pencd 
to know his majesty; for that much mi.schief might have 
been caused by Lord Wilmot coming there openly, as 
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tliere wctc several people in flic Iiousc by whom lie was 
well kiiowTi. ITis first care, therefore, was to go to meet 
his lordsliij), and lodge liim at a neighhonring alehouse, 
till the darkness allowed him to be seci-etl;)' introduced 
into th(' royal chamber. lie then went to J3ristol, but 
could hear of no vessel bound for France or Spain that 
w'ould put to sea in less than a month or five weeks. 

To remain so long a time in this (|iiartcr would have 
been liazardous for the king. He therefore consulted 
with Lord "Wilmot and Pope, as to the step winch must 
be taken. Pope had the merit of suggesting a jdace of 
refuge for the monarch. He stated that Oolonel Francis 
U'yndham, a tried royalist, resided at the little village of 
Trent, which lies between Yeovil and Sherborne, about 
two milci^to the north of those towns. “ Peijig my old 
acfjuaiutauce, and a very honest man,” says the king, 

I I’csolved to get to his house; but the night before we 
were to go away, we had a misfortune that might have 
done us some prejudice; /or Mrs. Norton, who was big 
with child, fell into labour aud miscarried of a dead child, 
and was very ill, so that we could not tell horv in the 
world to find an excuse for Miss Lane to leave her cousin 
in that conditiiui ; and indeed it was not safe to stay any 
longer there, where there was so great a resort of idle 
and disaffected peojde. At length, consulting with Mr. 
Laseelles, j thought the best way would be to counter- 
leit a letter fVom her fathers house, old Mr. Lane’s, to 
tell her that lier father was extremely ill, and coni- 
mambal her to eome away immediately, for fear she 
should not find him alive ; 'which letter Pope delivered 
so Avell wliile they were all at su})per, and Miss Lane 
jdaying'her jiart so dexterously, that all believed Mr. 
Lane to' be in great danger, and gave his daughter the 
excuse to go away -with me the next morning early.” 

I'he tra 'ellers passed the night at Castle Carey, and 
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arrived at Colonel VCyndham’s on the following evening. 
Having lodged Charles in safety, Miss Cane and Mr. 
Lascelles returned to their homes in Staffordshire. The 
king was joined at Trent hy Lord ^V'illnot, whom,” 
says he, J still took care not to keep vvitli me, hut sent 
him a little before, or left him to come after me.” It is 
probable tliat Charles was induced to act thus by the 
fear of being discovered through the indiscrotimi of his 
lordship, whom he could never i)ersuade to ])ut on any 
disguise, Wilmot always objecting that he should look 
frightfully in it. 

A conference was speedily held, between "Wilinot and 
Wyndham, as to the means of j)rocuring a vessel for the 
king, the result of which was, that M'yndham visit('d 
Giles Strangways, a brother royalist, to learti whether 
he had any naval acquaintance at the western })orts. 
Strangways had no connexion of the kind, and dared 
not venture on the coast to make iiKpiiries ; but he ex- 
horted 'Wyndham, who w’asless closely watched, to seek 
for a ship himself, and he geneiously sent by him three 
hundred broad pieces for his majesty’s use. This was a 
welcome supjdy to Charles, who had only a few shillings 
in his pocket, he having deemed it imi)rudent to carry a 
large sum about him, nhich, if he chanc<‘d to be stopped 
and searched, would tally but badly with his mean 
attire. 

At length, a fair prospect seemed to (q)en that tbe 
wanderings of (Jhailes would be brought to a favourable 
close. At Lyme, M’yndham found a merchant, whom 
he could trust with the secret, and who hired a vessel to 
convey the king to France. On the day a'*|)pointed by 
the merchant, (Jhailes, in his disguise, with Mrs. Judith 
Coniugshy, a cousin of W’^yndham’s, bidiind liim. Lord 
Wilmot, )V"yiidham liimself, and oue of his servants, 
named Peter, proceeded to Lyme. There they were 
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(lirccfed ]>y tho inorchmit to go on to a village near a 
crock, at a short (listaiice iVoiu L^'iue, at wliich creek 
the jiassc'iigcr was to 1)0 taken on hoard. The wind was 
fair, and tlu^y sat n|> all night, anxiously awaiting the 
vessel, ])ut she never came. In the morning, Lord 
M'ilinot and Peter wctc des])atched to discover the 
cause of the disa[)pointment, and to ascertain whether 
the hark mi^ht he exjx'cted at night. In the mean- 
while, M'yndham, Miss (^)ning.s])y, and Cdiarles, went 
01 ^ to Bridport, where IV'ilmot was to rejoin them. 

At Brid]H)rt tluw were in imminent danger of falling 
info the lion’s mouth. “ Just as we came into the 
town,” says the king, “ I couhl see the streets full of 
red coats, ((.d'omwell’s s(ddiers,) heing a regiment of 
Colonel ll^yne'^’s, one thous;ind five hundred men, going 
to emhaik to take Jmsey. At which Frank fV’^yndham 
was very much troubled, and asked me what I would 
do. I tohl him we must go impudently into the best 
inn in the town, and lake a chamlier there, as the only 
thing to he done ; because we should otherwise miss 
my Lord AVilinot, in ease we went away anywhere else, 
and that would ho very inconvenient both to him and 
me. So we rode directly into the best inn of the place, 
and found the yard full of soldiei-s. I alighted, and 
taking the horses, thought it the best way to go blundering 
in annuigst them, and lead them through the middle of 
the soldiers into the stable, which I did, and they were 
very angry with me for my rudeness.” 

On entering the stable, (diaries found that he liad 
run out of one peril into a greater. Jdaving called the 
ostler to assist in feeding the horses, he was greeted by 
him with, “■ Sure, Sir, 1 know your face.” Though the 
king was rather startled, he jircserved his jiresence of 
mind. He adroitly questioned the man as 4o where 
he came from, and learned that he had been ostler at an 
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inn at Exeter, near tlic house of a Mr, Potter, where 
Charles liad resided in the time of tlie war. The 
then said, that he must have been seen at Mr. Potter s, 
whom he served for more than a year. 0 then,’ says 
the fellow, ‘ 1 remember you a boy tlierc and with 
tliat was put off from asking- any iiioro about it ; but 
desired we might drink a pot of ale togetliei*, which I 
excused, by saying, that I must go wait upon my master, 
and get his dinner ready for him, but told liim my mas- 
ter was going to London, and would return about tliree 
weeks lienee, vvlien he would lay there, and I would not 
fail to drink a pot with him.” 

\Then dinner was over, they rode out of the town to 
join Lord Mhlmot, whom they had seen pass by, and 
who had also seen them. He ovmtook the uai’ty, and 
informed the king that there ha<l been some mistake 
between him and the master of the ship, but that he 
believed she might be ready on the next jiight. Not 
tliinking it advisable to go to the village wluu’e he had set 
up, Charles went to another, about four miles inland. 
From this place he sent Peter to Lyme, to impure whe- 
ther the ship would bo ready. The messenger returned 
with discomfortable tidings. The master of the vessel, 
though not in the secret, had heoome ajijirehensive of 
peril from the service for whieli he was liircd, and had 
l)ositively refused to perform it. Charles was, therefore, 
under the jiainfnl necessity of going hack to the hoiU'e 
of Colonel Wyndhain. 

The village of Trent was, however, iu> safe abode for 
the king. He had^lready had sufficient evidence as to the 
state of the rustics' feelings with resjicct to him. Hearing 
the bells ring one day, and seeing a itmh gathering together 
in the churchyard, he sent a maid-sei-vaiit to learn the 
cause. Slie brought word hack, says Charles, that 
there was a rogue, a trooper, come out of Cromwell’s 
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that was tellitig the pe(»])le he had killed me. and 
that tliat was iny buff coat which he then had on. Upon 
vvlncli most of tlie village being fanatics, tiiey were ring- 
ing the bells, and making a bonfire for joy of it.” 

Such being the disjio.sition of the villagers, it is not 
wonderful that, after having been a fortnight among 
them, Cliarles should be desirous to change his quarters, 
lie was, liesides, “known to very many,” by which, 
however well inteiitioncd they might be, the chance of 
his being di'tc eted was materially increased. By the 
advice of t \)lonel Robert Phillips, who resided'-at Salis- 
l-uVy, tlic. king removed to that neighbourhood. He 
was taken by the (’olonel to Ileale House, midway be- 
tween SalisbuiT and Am(‘s])ury, the dwelling of a widow 
lady named Hyde. The colonel intr»)duced him as one 
of his friends, Imt the nidow knew him at first sight, 
though she had seen him only once, and that at a dis- 
tance of several years. At su}q)er he observed that she 
eyed him earnestly ; hut this gave him no uneasiness, as 
he intended to confide in her. Accordingly after supper 
he made liiniselt' known. Assuring him that she had an 
I'xcelleiit hiding-])]ace, she added, that she did not think 
it safe to trust any one hut herself and her sifter with 
the knowledge of Jiis being tlierc. She advised him, 
thercfori', to take horse in the morning, as though lie 
were going for good, and not to return till night, when 
she would contrive that all the servants should be out of 
the house. In eoinj)liance with this advice, Uharlesaiid 
Colonel Phillips rode to Stonehenge, sjient the day hi 
( xamining that mysterious struetiire, and came back to 
Heule at the hour which had been agreed ujiou. Mrs. 
Hyde introduced the king into his retreat, which lie 
found to he convenient and skilfully contrived. Thei-e 
Charles remained alone for four or five days,» his food 
being brought to him by Mrs. Hyde or her sister. 
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Ever since liis disappointment at Lvme, lus frid^nds 
liod been dili^^ontly endeavouring to procure for liiin the 
means.of crossing the CJianncI. Ko})in Phillips (as the 
king familiarly called liim) had even succeeded in en- 
gaging a vessel at Southampton ; but, at the moment 
when he thought that every obstacle w'as removed, she 
was pressed by the parliament to carry troops to Jersey. 
Colonel Gunter, his friend, who lived in Sussex, was 
tlien commissioned to seek for a shiji on that coast. lie 
was fortunate enough to obtain one at Shorehain. At 
this time, (diaries also received from Lord Southampton 
on offer of his services in aiding an escape. This offer 
was declined, the king not wishing to endanger his 
lordship when there was no absolute necessity for his 
so doing. 

At two in the morning, accomjtanicd ]>y (’olonel Phil- 
lips, Charles (piitted Ilcale House to ])egin his journey 
to Sussex. IVhen he had travelled al)ont fourte'cn miles 
he was met by (.’olonel Gunter and Lord Wdlmot. 'riio 
party slept that night at Hambledon, beyond IJishops 
Waltham, at the house of Kir. Symonds, a brotlnu’-in- 
law of Colonel Gunter, (diaries was still in his grey 
cloth suit, as a domestic, and Symonds had not been 
entrusted with the secret. “ d'he master of the house 
was a very honest ])oor man,” says the king, “who, 
while 'vve were at supper, came, (he having all the day 
been playing the good follow at an alehouse in the town,) 
and taking a stool, sat down with us. His brother-in- 
law, Colonel Gunter, talking very sullenly concerning 
Cromw’ell and all his party, he Avent and whispered his 
brother-in-law in the ear, and asked whether I was not 
some round -h&ded rogue’s son, for’ I looked very 
suspiciously. Upon which Coloner (hinter answer- 
ing for me, that he might trust his life in my hands, 
he came and took me by the hand, and drinking a 
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good glass of beer to me, called me brother round- 
head.'"” 


* til lus iirii r;iti%c, called The last act in the niiraciiloch Storie 
of liih Maje^tie’s escape,” Colonel CJuntei’ "ives a moii^ full, and 
much more ludicrous account, than is jjiven by the kin^S ot this 
uicctiiip \Nith Ml. Suiionds. In an bower’s space (sa} s licj we 
went to Bupjiei, heino all placed jaoiniscuousjy atl a round table, 
and having lialb' sup^^, in comes the colonel’s sistei's hiu-laiud, Mi. 
Tlioni Symonds, whoe, as it jilaiuly appeared, had hi i ne m com- 
pany that day, d'his is brave, said he; a man can noe sooner be 
out of the way, hut lus house must he taken u]> witli 1 kpowc uoi 
whome ; and lookmir in the eolonel’s face, Is it you (said he) \ou 
aic, welcome; and as your fiieuds soe they aie all, Ihu‘'sing lyuiid 
the table, and vu'wing all the company, he said, riie^e me all 
Hydes now; hut jieeping in the khig'*, iaee, said of him. Ileei’s a 
Roimdhtad ; and athliessing his spcecli to the colonel, said, 1 nevei 
knew you laepe Roundheads’ jcouipwiv beloie. To \vhich the co- 
lonel u'jdieif, ’Tn noe matter, he is my friend, and 1 will as:.ur(‘ 
^ou, IKX' (laiiciei ous man. Att which words, he cla]>t himself 
downc jn a chaiic lU'Xt the king, and saving, Jlroilier Koiindliead, 
for his sak(> thou ait welcome; all the whvle believini: the king to 
Ik: so iiidetde, and making liiuiselfe , wluther foi ftaie or in coni- 
tesic) to lie oiu' too, as he could act it, the king all llie wlyvle luin- 
piving with liiiii to all our adm^-ations. Now arid then he wonhl 
swearo, hetou’ lie was aware ; for which (he king lejiroved him, O 
dear brother, that is a scajte, swear not, I beseech you. Nevci- 
thelebsiii that humor hcc was bee plved us haid with strong watiio 
and honre. the king not kuoviiiig well how to avoid it ; hut as somc- 
liody 01 other when bee lookt asvde would take it out of his hand. 
Supper liemg ended, it being ten of the clock, the colonel hegaiine 
to bethuiek himself, that the king hud ridd nearly forty miles that 
du},uiid was to undergoe a veiv hard journey the next, and how 
to gett the king out of his company and to bed he could hardly de- 
vise. Yet the colonel whispered his kinsman in the care, saving, I 
wonder how thou should judgc-soc right; he is a roundhead in- 
deede, and if we could get liini to bedd, the house were your ovvnt, 
uiui we could he mciry. Ileo readily submitted, and tlie colonel 
piesently (leaving tbe Lend 'Wilmut behinde) Csbndiictcd tlie king 
and Colonel Robert Rliillips (who lay in the king’s ehaniber) to 
bedd.” — Sir Walter Scott would have worked up into an admirable 
picture this sketch of the drunkeu cavalier and the king acting the 
part of a puritan. It would be no bad subject for a painter. 

VOL. 1. li 
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They began tlioir journey at daybreak, and met with 
nothing noticeable till they arrived at Arundel Hilb 
wliere they cnuie “ full ])utt” upon the governor, (Captain 
Morley, who was liunting. Tlicy, however, passed un- 
molested. When the king was told with whom they 
had fallen in, he laughingly replied, “ I did not like his 
starched mustachios.'* At Houghton, they Hto})ped at 
an alehouse, to get some bread and drink ; and, as Co- 
lonel (iunter had taken the wist^ precaution of pocketing 
a couple of neats’ tongues at Ilainbledon, they broke 
their fast very comfortably. The neats’ tongues,” s^iys 
the (\)lonel, “stood us in good stead, and were heartily 
eaten.” At Brainber an incident occurred, which seemed 
to threaten them with shipwreck in sight of port. “ 
found,” says Hunter, “the streets full of soldiers, on 
both sides the houses ; whoc unluckily and unknown to 
nice were come thither the night before to guard ; but 
luckily (or rather by a very special I’rovidenec) were 
just then come from their guar<l at Brain ber-bridge, into 
the towne for refreshment. We came upon them 1111- 
awares and wt;re scene, before we susjiected anything. 
My Loi’d M^ilmot was ready to tiinie back, when 1 stept 
in and said : Tf vve doc, we are undone. Lotus goon 
boldly, and wo shall not bo suspected.' ‘ He saith wtdL' 
saith the king. 1 went before, hec followed, and soe 
jiassed through, without any hindrance. It was then 
between tliree and fow'cr of the clock in the afternoone. 
We w’cnt on ; liut had not gone farre, but a new terror 
pursued us ; the same soldiei-s riding after us as fast as 
they could. Whereupon the king gave me a hem ; I 
slacked my pase, till they w^erc come uppe to me, ami 
by that tyme, the soldiers were come, whoc rudely 
]>as.sed by us, (being in a narrow lane) soe that w'e could 
hardly keepe our saddles for them ; but passed by with- 
out any further hurt ; being some thirty or forty in 
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number.” ('harles ])reserved his composure ; but Lord 
VV^ilmot was thoroughly disconcerted by this meeting. 
The proximity of the soldiers so alarmed him, that he 
refused to stop at the iieiglibouring village of Beedinj$^ 
where (Jolonel (iunter wished them to remain, at a 
friend’s house, while he himself went forward to Bright- 
helmsione, to ascertain wdiether all was safe. 

^Vhat followed till the king embarked, I will give in 
his own words. “ When we came to the inn (the George) 
at Brighthelmstone, we met with one Mr. , the mer - 

chant who had hired the vessel, in company with her mas- 
ter (Nicholas Tattersal), the merchant only kjiowing me, 
having hired her only to carr}' over a person of quality, 
that was escaj)e<l from the battle of Worcester, without 
naming anybody ; and as we Avere all together, viz., 
Robin Phillif)S, my Lord Wilinot, tiie merchant, and 
tlie master of the vessel, and I, I ol»served that the 
master of the vessel looked very hard on me. ~As soon 
as we had supped, the nnister called the merchant aside, 
and told him he had not dealt fair with him ; for though 
he had given him a very good price for the carrying 
over that gentleman, yet he had not been clear with 
liim ; Mbr,' says he, ^ he is the king, as I very well 
know him to be so ; ’ upon which, the merchant deny- 
ing it, saying that he was mistaken, the master answered, 

‘ 1 know him very well ; for he took my shi]), together 
with other fishing vessels, at Brighthelmstone, in 1048 ; ’ 
— which was when I oommanded the king my father's 
fleet, and 1 very kindly let them go again. "But,’ says 
he, " be not troubled at it, for I think I do God and my 
country good service in jireserving the king ; and, by the 
grace of (iod, 1 will venture my life and nil for him, and 
set him safe on shore, if I can, in France/ * Upon 

* Loyal as Tattersal appeal. s to have been, Culoiicl (iiuiter, who 
apparently was rather prejudiced agiiiiist him, represents him as 
K 2 
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Avhicli the mercliint came and told me what liad pa^^sed 
hotwoen tliem, and J (lierefoR! found niyj^cif under tin* 
necessity of tru.stini; him; Init I took no kind of notice of 
it jiresently to him ; hut, tlunkini» it not convenient to let 
him go home, lest he shouhl he askintr a<iviee of his wife, 
01 - any one ehe, we kept liim at the inn. and sat U}> all 
niglit dvinkiny beer, and taking tobacco with him. 

" And here I run another great danL>er, as Ixnng con- 
tident 1 was known by the master of the inn (whose 
naine was Sjniih ). I'or as I was .standing, after su]it'er, 
by tlic fireside, leaning my hand njion a chaii-, and all 
tile rest of tlie family being geme into another I'ooni, tin; 
master of tlie. house came in, and fell a-talking with 
me, and just as he \\as looking alunit, and saw ther(‘ was 
nobody in the room, he upon a sudden kissed iny band, 
tliat was njK)U the hack of the chair, and slid to me. — 

‘ tiod bless yon, wherever you go. 1 doubt not, before 
1 die, but to be a lord, and my wife a lady.’ So I 
laughed, and went away into tin* ne\t room, not d<*sir- 
ing rlien any fni-ther dis-i'inse with him, tliere bidng no 
remedy aiiainst my ludiig known by him, and mor(‘ dis- 
eouJ'se miLjlir have raised sU'<j»icioii. On which conside- 
ration, I thought it best to trust him on tliat matter ; 
and liC jiroved honest. 

“ Afjout four in the morning, myself and the company 
before named (and also C<don(d (riinter) went towards 
Shoreham, taking the master of the shij) with us, on 
horseback, ladiind one of our coETijiuny, and came to tlie 
vessel’s side, which was not above sixty t(ais. Ihit it 

(Inviiig :l liurd li.irtruiii with to llic iKi'-i'ig.'-iiioiu'y, 

iiisiaiiic upon a h'liid to siriiio li'it' value of tlie ve'-sel, in ca.'e of 
l>e'og io^t. rie adinilf-, liouevery that at last Taltei'sal tuaru- 
fej.led nniclt p<)o<l v.il), and said, that “ eany them he would, 
whatevn Ixcamc of it; and InionAie would ho taken, ho would 
ion IjiH boat under the water.” 
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Leiii^ low water, and tlic vessel lyin^^ dry, I and niy 
JA;rd Wilinot ,e;ot iipa lad<ler into lier, and wont and lay 
down in tlie little cabin till the tide earne to feleli ns 
otf ; l)ut 1 was no soonei\t»ot into tlie sliij), and lain down 
u])on the bed, but the master came into me, fell down upon 
his knees, and kissed my hand, telling me that he kiuav 
me very w(dl, and that he would venture life, and all 
that he had in the world, to set me down safe in 
1'’ ranee. 

'• So al)out sev(‘n in the morning (()eto])er I.*}), it 
heina hiali-water, we went out of the ]>oit, hut llio 
master being lionnd for Pool, laden with sea-eoal, because 
he, would liot have it seen from Shoreliam that he (hd 
not a'* his iiiteud(*d voyage, sbMxl all the day, nilli a 
very easy s^il, towarcis the Isle of only nn’ L(>rd 

M ilinot and mysdfof my c<»mj)any on hoard. And as 
\V(' were sailing the master came to me, and desired me 
to ])ersuade his men to use their endoavonr (with me) 
to ^(‘t him to set ns on shore in France, the hotter to 
eover him from any siisjtieion theieoi’. rjnn Mhieh I 
si'iit to the men whieh W(>re forward a hoy, and told 
them truly, tliat we were two merehants, that had had 
some misfortunes, and W(‘re a little in del)t ; that we 
had some money owing us at llouon, in Franee, and 
were afraid of ])eing arrested in Kngland ; that if they 
would persviade the master (the wind being very fair) 
to give ns a trip over to Diepjjo, or one of the ]K)rts near 
Uouen, they would olilige us very miieh ; and with tlnit 
J gave ’em twenty shillings t(> driidv, uj'on which thev 
undertook to second me, if I would }n<*jH*se it to their 
master. So I went to the master, and told him onr 
condition, and that if In; would give us a tri]) over to 
Fj'anee, we woiihl give him a C(aisideration for it ; upon 
which he eoimtcifeited a diflieulty, saying it would 
hinder his voyage ; hut his men, as they had promised, 
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joined their persuasions to ours, and at last he yielded to 
set us over.” 

At five o’clock in tlie afternoon, ])eingthcn off the Isle 
of fright, tlie master put the helm about, and steered 
direct for the French coast. It was near break of day 
when the welcome Ifiiul first came in sight. Ihit they 
were destined to have one fright more. The tide failing, 
and the wind going round to the southw'ard, they were 
obliged to cast anchor, within two miles of the shore, 
fidiilc tluy were in this situation, a vessel Avas seen to 
leeward, which, from ^ lier nimble w^orking,’ they sus- 
j>ected to bo an Ostend j)rivateer. France and Spain 
woi(! then at war, and ('buries feared that, finding them 
off a French jM)rt, the S|»aiii.‘,h jnivateer miglit seize and 
carry them to Kngland, or that Tattersal iniglit sail 
hack again, to avoid being captured, d'o prevent such a 
disaster, Charles determined not to wait for the rising 
of the tide, but to ^|uit the ship as soon as ])0ssible. 
They were* aeeordingly wnvey(‘d to the sliore in the 
cockboat, which lande<l them at Fecam]>, in the pro- 
vince of Normandy. Their fears were groundless; for 
tire supposed privateer turned out to be a French slooiv*. 

Having ])ro'jnred horses at Fecamp, the king and his 

• After tlie Jtestor..tion, Tattcrs.il ie to liavc liit ujtou an 
irif,a‘nious plan to biing himself to the king’s rceollertion. IJe 
hionglil u}) the Thaines, and moored ojijKisitc to Wliileliall, the 
vessel in wlucli he liad conveNcd Charles to Frajiro. His jdan was 
aiiccessful. He received a jam'-ion of £100 ]>e annum, and was 
made a cajitain in the ro\al navy. He died u 1074, and was 
buried in St. Nicholas Churchyard, at Bright lis epitaph, 

wliioli, in e.xccrahlc verse, gravel > tells us tlia “ he preser\ed 
the church, the crown, the nation ; that “all the world nas in 
debt to hi8 memory,” for saving “ Charles the CJrcat;” and that 
“earth could not rcMijiid tlie wortli him given;” can scarcely fail 
to excite a hitter smile, when we cull to mind the many circum- 
stances that brand witli indelible disguice the reign of Charles the 
Second [ 
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companion hastened onward to Rouen. Their appearance 
was evidently not calculated to gain for them a favourabic 
recej)tion from a Norman innkeeper. They wcjit to 
an inn in the fish-rnarkct, one of the best in the city, 
“ where,” says Charles, ‘‘ they made a difficulty to 
receive us, taking us, hy our cloth(‘S, to be some thieves, 
or persons who had been doing some very ill tiling, 
until Mr. Sanbourne, a merchant for whom I sent, came 
and answered for us.” At Rouen, they stayed for a 
day, to provide, themselves with more seemly attire, and 
then proceeded to Paris, near which city they were nit't 
hy the Queen-dowager, Henrietta Maria, with whom 
they made their entrance into the French ca])ital. 
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‘ THE ESCAPE OF THE EARL OF NITflSDALE. 

In tlie re])ollion of tlic object of which was to 

])l!icc oii-thc throne the son of James tlic Second, several 
Scottisli peel's were involved. Among tliem was WHlliam 
Maxwell, Earl of Nithsdale. He was taken ]irisoiier at 
l^reston, brought to trial early iu I7lb, and found guilty 
of high treason, Nithsdale wAs a descendant from the 
brave Sir Eustace Maxwell, who distinguished liimself 
by liis unalterable fidelity to the'eause of Ibdiert Bruec. 
The subseiiuent Maxwells seem to have been as firmly 
attached to the Stuart family, as their ancestor had been 
t(» the Ili-uce. During the Livil M'ar, between (’harles 
the I'irst and the J'arliaineiit, two of the earls Nithsdale 
bore arms, and took a very active part, on the side of tlic 
lUMuareh. It is ehieily to this circumstance, and to his 
being a, catholic, that the wife ef Earl Whlliam attrilnites 
the severity which was experienced by her husband. 
‘‘ lie being,” says she, “a Homan catholic u))on the fron- 
tiers of Scotland, who lieaded a very eonsiderahle i»arty, 
— a man whose family had always signalised itself hy its 
lo^■alty to the ro \ al House of Stuart, and who was (he 
only support of the eatholies against the inveteracy of 
the whigs, who were very numerous in (hat part of 
Scotland — wxnild lieeoine an agreeahle sacrifice to the 
op])ositc i»arty. Tlioy still retained a lively remem- 
liranee of his grandfather, who defended his own castle 
of (Jaerlaverock to tlie very last extremity, and surren- 
dejcd it u[) only by the express command of liis royal 
master. N(»wg having Iiis grandson in their power, they 
Were determined not to lot him escape from their 
hands.” 

The suiTcnder of Preston took place iu the middle of 
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Novcm])er. Winter Jiad set in with groat rigour Ijcfore 
tlie eountess receiv('(l ilie meJanoiioIy tidings that lier 
]u].s])aiid ^vas in th(‘ Tower, aiid tJiat his life was in 
imminent danger. Slie Iieard, too, that he had inani-‘ 
tested the utmost anxiety to, have tlie consolation of 
seeing her. In thoso. days when conveyances ^wei-e of 
the most imperfect kind, a liasty journey to the Hiitisli 
capital, at such a dreary s(>asi)n, was no light under- 
taking. lint, consulting only her affection, this nohle- 
S])irited woman set off i^ithoiit delay. !She rode to 
N< ov castle, wlu'uee she proceeded to Voi-k hy the stage. 
Onr In r ai-rival at York, the country was covered to such 
a dejali with snow, ami the weather was so inclement, 
that it was im[»ossil)]e for tlu' stage to continue its pro- 
gress. Even the mail could not he forwarded. But, 
while her husband stood in lu'ed of comfort and succour, 
she was not to he sto])j>ed by the formidable obstacles 
which w'cn' o]>])oscd to Iut. She resolutely took horse ; 
and, thougli the snow wais gc'iK'rally above the horse s 
girths, hlu' ri'aehed London, “safe and sound, and without 
any accident.” 

But, though slie had happily aecoinjdishcd her toil- 
soiru' journey, there wen still serious difficultit'S to he 
overcome. On h(*r apjdyiiig to the government to be 
allowed to sec her husband, she met rvith a re])ul.se ; she 
was told tliat her wi^h cmld not he granted, unless she 
Would eons(>ut to lu* shut up with him in tlie Tower. 
To this, liowever, she would uot submit ; and she assigned 
as lier ivason, that she was in a state of health which 
Avould not suffer her to undergo conhiiemcnt. Her real 
niotiv(‘ h)r refusing was, that lua- hciiig thus secluded 
would jircvent lier from soliciting in her husband's hchulf, 
and, which was of far more imjiortanee, would render 
abortive a scheme which she had already formed to 
effect his escape. The negative which she had received 
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from the government ilid not prevent her from obtaining 
frequent interviews with her husband. “ liy bribing the 
guards,” says slie, “ 1 often contrived to see my lord, till 
the day upon which the prisoners were condemned ; 
after that, we were allow’ed, for the last week, to see and 
take oui’ leave of them.” 

As soon as slie arrived in London, she began her exer- 
tions to ward off the danger which im])ended over tlie 
man wiiom she loved. Her first ap])lieutions were made 
to persons in office, or possessing political infliienee. llie 
result would ha^'e disheartened any one less determined 
than she was to persevere. Not a single individual held 
out to her the slightest ho])es. From evtay mouth she 
heard the dreadful assurance that, though some of tlie 
captives would be pardoned, it was absolutely certain 
that Lord Nithsdale would not be included in the 
number. 

From a direct appeal to the sovereign there was little 
or no prospect of benefit, (icorge the First is said to 
have expressly prohibited any petition being conveyed 
into his hands from the earl, and even to have taken 
precautions to avoid a j)crsonal supplication being made 
to him. Lord Nithsdale, h(*wever. was extremely 
anxious that the king should receive one ; not, it ap}>ears, 
merely for his own sake, hut because he flattered him- 
self that it might excite an interest in favour of his wife. 
Though the countess felt convinced that the step would 
be unavailing, she consented to make the trial, for the 
purpose of satisfying her husband. “ So the first day 
that 1 heard the king was to go to tln^ drawing-room, 
(says Lady Nithsdale,) I dressed myself in black, as if 1 
had been mourning, and sent for Mrs. Morgan (the same 
who accompanied me to the Tower) ; because,- as I did 
not know’ his majesty personally, I might have mistaken 
some other person for him. She stayed by me, and told 
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me when he was cominj^. I had another lady with me 
( Lady Nairn), and we three remained in a room between 
file kinf,^’s a])artments and the drawing-room ; so that he 
was obliged to go through it : and, as there wj*re three 
windows in it, we sat in tlie middle one, that 1 might 
liave time enougli to meet him before lie could ^ass. I 
threw myself at his b^et, and told him in French, that I 
was the unfortunate C^)untessof Nithsdalc, that he might 
not ]>ret(Mid to be ignorant of my person. But perceiving 
that he wanted to go off without receiving my petition, I 
caught liold of the skirt of his coat, that he might sto]) 
aitd hear me. He endeavoured to escape out of my 
hands ; but I kept such strong liold, that he dragged me 
on my knees from the middle of the room to the very 
door of tin; drawing-room. At last, one of the blue rib- 
bons, who attended his majesty, took me round the waist, 
while anotlu'r wrested the coat out of my Imnds. The 
p('tition, which 1 had endeavoured to thrust into his 
pocket, fell down in the scnfUe, and I almost fainted 
away through grief and disapjiointinent. One of the 
gentlemen in waiting picked up the petition ; and, as I 
know that it ought to liave been given to the Lord of the 
Bedchamber who was then in w’aiting, 1 wrote to liim, 
and entreated him to do me tlie favour to read the peti- 
tion which I had had the honour to present to his majesty. 
Fortunately for me it Iiaj>j)ened to he my Lord Dorset, 
with whom Mrs. Morgan was very intimate. Accord- 
ingly, she ■went into the drawing-room, and delivered him 
the letter, which he received very graciously. He could 
not read it then, as he was at cards with the prince ; but, 
as soon as ever the game w^as over, he rend it, and behaved, 
as I afterw^ards learned, w ith the warmest zeal for my 
interest, and w^as seconded by the Duke of Montrose, who 
had seen me in tlie antechamber, and wanted to speak to 
me. But 1 made him a sign not to come near me, lest 
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his acquaintance inip;ht thw^art niy denigns. They read 
over the several times, but without any success; 

l)ut it ])cea!ne the to])ie of their conversation the rest of 
the evening ; and the harshness Avith which 1 had ])een 
treated soon spread abroad, not niiicli to tlic honour 
of the king.” 

This ahortivo snpjdication seems to have even acce- 
lerat(‘d the fatt‘ of tlu‘ c<»ndemiie(l pecM-s. It was made 
on Monday, the 1‘ith of J^Vhi’uarv, an^l on the d'hni's- 
day or Friday following, it was resedved in council, 
tliat the si'iitence pa''.s»‘d on tlie delinqm'nts should Ik; 
carried into eifect. The needful ]*reliniinai‘y warrants iind 
ordei's to the liiaiteriaut ol the 'Fower, and to the sheiitls 
of London and Middh'Si'X, wer.' aecordingdy issued t)ii 
Sattir lay. 

Mliile these, mattiu's w('re in }>rogress, the (’ountess 
of Dervvi'ntwater, aecom]ianied by the lluchesNes of 
Cleveland and Holton, and s«*veral other ladi('s of the 
highest rank, suceiKoled in obtaining a ]»rivatt' audience 
with the king. an<l implored his clemency for Iter hus- 
band. vShe was suHered to s])eak, hut ]\er jtrayers were 
in vain. 

4'here was yet one resource ]<-ft. It was. indcK'd, a 
weak one; but ne know that tln‘ man who is drowning 
will catcli at a straw. This was to petition tin* two 
houses of })arliainent, to intercede for the eriminals. On 
tlie 21st of F(!hrnarv, the wives of tin* doomed lords, 
with about twenty more women of rank, went to tlu‘ 
parliatnent-lioiise to present jietitiojis, and solicit the 
inemhers as they entered. Nothing, liowever. was d(ine 
by eitlier assembly on that day. On the ensuing morn- 
ing, the mournful hand of wives, with an increased 
number of female friends, again stationed themselves in 
the lobbies, to win the votes of the ineml)ers. This 
measure produced considerable effect. Many were moved 
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]>y the tears and pleadings of the melancholy supplicants, 
lie is little to l)e enviccl who could witness a woman’s 
^nicf without feclin^^ his licart relent. 

In the commons the j)etitious were presented by Sir 
liiehard Steede, Mr. ShipjH'n, and others; all of whom 
sti'cniionsly exertt'd themselves to turn the scale on the 
bide of mercy, 4'he sjkh'cIj of Sir Richard Steele, in 
j>ar(ieuLir, was copious and forcible. It must have been 
])owerftil in its ellecl ; for it drew dtiwn on him the 
viriilt'iit abuse' and situnlej' ot tlie ministerial journals. 

'] tu; motion to addre'ss the kina’ in favour of the deliii- 
([lu'iits. was hotly o])]>osed liy the ministers and the 
stamu'hest of tlu'ir adhere'Uts. \\'al}Kde spoke with a 
violence wliieli did no ere'dit to him. lie scarcely stop- 
ped sliort of stiaioati-'ii'a a'^ iraitors, all who wished’*'the 
kiiiy to exercise in this iiistanee* his prerogative of par- 
dtmiie,;. llis aoaev wa% eloiihtless, heiL'hte'ucd by fuidina 
tliat n)any who usually -soil'd with him, weie resolved 
not to do so in tlie jueseiit ease. J’’eaiina that, if the 
(jiii'stion of an addres^, were put to the vole, he should 
he li'ft in a minority, lie moved an adjournment for a 
-week. lOveii tliis point he emdil carry by a majority of 
only seve]i votes out oi“ three bundled and seventeen; 
lliei’c heino’one hundred and sixty-two in the athrmative, 
and one liiuidred and lifty-five iu the iieuative. But, 
by his sueei'ss, he closed one avenue to the gates of 
mercy. 

Till' struggle w'as still more vigorously made in tlie 
upjier liouse. Many of the lords had been gained over 
by female eloquence. 1 wont (says tho countess), in 
company of most of the ladies of quality wlio were then 
in town, to solicit the interest of the lords as they were 
going to the house. They all behaved to me with great 
civility, but particularly my Lord Rembrokc, who, 
thoiigli he desired me not to speak to him, yet promised 
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to employ liis interest in our favour, and honourably 
kept his word, for he spoke in the house very strongly 
in our behalf.” 

A long and animated debate took place on the (|ucsti()n 
of whether the petitions should be read, 'rhe permitting 
them to be read was vehemently ojtposed by the minis- 
ters and their friends. The reading was, nevertheless, 
carried in the afhnnative, though hy a small majority. 
This result seems to have been produced chiefly hy the 
favourable speeeli of the Karl of Nottingham, the }»resi- 
dent of the council, which drew several of the ])eers to 
follow liis cxaiujde. Foiled in this ])oint, the 0 }»ponents 
of the petitions next contended, that the sovereign had 
no power to pardon or rejwieve ])crsons who had been sen- 
tcilced under an impeaclinient. Hut here, again, they 
failed ; it being decided that the disputed j)()wer was 
possessed hy the king. L(U'd I’emhroke luid a prineii)al 
share in producing this decision. 

Having thus far succeeded, the advocate s of the con- 
demned peers moved that an address should he present(‘d 
to his majesty, entreating him to grant a res}>ite to liie 
convicted lords. Hut, to render migatorv all that hud 
been done, tlie o])])osite ]>arty moved as an amendment, 
that his majesty shout 1 h(‘ rc(|uesled to reprieve such of 
the guilty peers as should des(‘rve liis nu rcy. J'his was, 
in fact, proposing to S('nd U) the block the- only delin- 
quents who were in danger; it being well kmtwn tliat 
their companions would he spared. This amendm(‘nt 
was carried; as was also another, that the time of the 
respite should he left to liis majesty s wisdom and 
discretion. The address was presented on the same 
evening; and the king replied, that, on this and other 
occasions, he would do as he thought most consistent 
with the dignity of his crown and the safety of his 
people. 
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The meaning of the king’s words did not long remain 
ambiguous. (,)n tlie evening of the next day, the 2f3rd 
of February, a council was iield to decide upon, or rather 
to announce, the fate of tlic prisoners. A respite was 
granted to the Karl of Carnwath, and the Lords Wid- 
drington and Nairn ; hut orders were given to execute 
the Karls of Derwentwater and Nithsdalc, and Viscount 
Kennuirc, on the following morning. At the council, a 
disagreement on this sahjeet is said to have arisen be- 
tween the Karl of Nottingham and some of his fellow 
councillors. His voting for lenient measures was so 
highly resented by the court, that, before the end of the 
month, his lordship himself, his brotlier, the Karl of 
Aylesford, his son, Lord French, and liis nephew, Lord 
Guernsey, jvere all dismissed from their otfiees. 

From the very first, the ('onntess of Nithsdale had 
jdaced hut little reliance upon th<j royal clemency, and 
liad busied lii'rself in devising the means for his escape. 
Hut, as soon as she lieard the turn which the debate had 
taken in the House of Peers, she saw clearly that her 
hushaiul must exju'ct no favour from the government. 

'I'lie salvo, (says this higli-sjnrited woman), quite 
blasted all my hoju s ; for I wiis assured it aimed at the 
exclusion of those who should refuse to subscribe to the 
petition, wliieh was a thing I knew my lord wpuld 
never submit to ; nor, in fact, could I wisli him to pre- 
serve his life on such terms.” There remained, therefore, 
no other resource than to carry intoed’eet, Avitliout delay, 
the scheme whicli she had formed to save liim. She had 
less than four-aiid-tweiity hours in wliieh to accomplish 
her jmrjiose. If, within that sliort time, she could not 
rescue her husband, his death was incvitahle. H'lth 
wliat admirable skill and jiresence of mind she achieved 
her arduous task, shall he told in her own words. 

As tlie motion had passed generally, I thouglit 1 
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could draw sorac advantapfo in favour of my design. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 ininiediately loft the House of Lords, and 
liastened to the 'rower, where, affecting an air of joy and 
satisfaction, I told all the guards I j)assed, that I came 
to l)iing joyful tidings to the imsoner, 1 desired them 
to lay aside tlndr fears, for the ])etition had passed the 
House in their favour. 1 then gave them some money 
to drink to the lords and Ids majesty, though it was but 
trifling ; for 1 thought, that, if I were too lil)ei-al on the 
occasion, tliey ndght susj)ect my designs, and that giving 
them something would gain their good humour and 
services for the next day, which was- the t!ve of the 
execution. 

‘‘ The next morning 1 could not go to the ToM'cr, 
having so many things on m\ hands to ]ait yi readiness; 
hut in the eveidng, when all was ready, 1 sent for Mrs. 
Mills, with whom 1 lodged, and ac(}nainted Ik r with my 
design of attempting my lord’s eseajie, as there was no 
j)r()sj)eet of his being pardoned ; and this was the last 
night before the exeeution. 1 tuhl luu’ that I had every- 
thing in readiness, and that I ti usted she would not refuse 
to accompany me, that nn lord might jjass fur her, I 
])ressedher to come immediately, as we had no time to lose. 
At the same time 1 sent fora Mrs. Morgan, then usually 
known l)y the name of Hilton, to wliose aeqnaiutanee my 
dear J'ivans had introauced me, which I looked iij)on as 
a very singular happiness. 1 immediately eommunicated 
my resolution to her. She was <jf a very tall and slender 
make ; so 1 begged her to ])ut under her own riding- 
hood, one that I had pre])arc(l for j\Irs. Mills, as she was 
to lend hers to my lord, that in coming out, lie might he 
taken for her. Mrs. Mills was then w ith child ; so that 
she was not only of the same height, Imt nearly the same 
size as my lord. When we w’ere in the coach, I never 
ceased talking, that tliey might have no leisiu'c to refieet. 
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Their surprise and astonishment, when I fii-st opened my 
design to them, had made them consent without ever 
thinking of the consequences. On our arrival in the 
Tower, the first I introduced was Mrs. Morgan; for I 
was only allowed to take in one at a time. She brought 
in the clothes that were, to serve Mrs. Mills, when she 
left her own behind her. AVhen Mrs. Morgan had taken 
off what she had brought for my purpose, I conducted 
her back to the stair-case ; and, in going, I begged her to 
send me in my maid to dress me : that I was afraid of 
being too late to present my last petition that night, if she 
did not come immediately. I despatched her safe, and 
went partly down stairs to meet Mrs. Mills, who had the 
precaution to hold her handkerchief to her face, as w^as 
very natural for a woman to do when she was going to 
bid her last farewell to a friend on the eve of his execu- 
tion. 1 had, indeed, desired her to do it, that my lord 
might go out in the same manner. Her eyebrows were 
rather ineliiied to lie sandy, and my lord’s were dark, and 
very thick : however, I had prepared some paint of the 
colour of hers, to disguise his with. I also bought an 
artificial head-dress of tlie same coloured hair as hers ; 
and I painted his face with white, and his clieeks with 
rouge, to hide liis long beard, which he had not liad time 
to shave. All this provision I had before left in the Tower. 
The poor guards, whom my slight liberality the day 
before had endeared me to, let me go q\iietly with my 
company, and were not so strictly on the watch as they 
usually had been ; and the more so, as they were per- 
suaded, from what I had told them the day before, that 
the prisoners would obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. 
Mills take off her own hood, and put on that which I 
had brought for her. I then took her by the hand and 
led her out of my lord's chamber ; and, in passing through 
the next room, in which there were several people, with 
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all the concern imaginable, 1 said, ‘ My dear Mi-s. Cathe- 
rine, go in all haste, and send me my waiting-maid, she 
ctn'tainly cannot reflect how late it is : she forgets that I 
am to present a petition to-night, and if I let slip this 
t^pportunity 1 am undone ; for to-morrow will be too late. 
Hasten her as much as possible ; for 1 shall be on thorns 
till she comes.’ Everybody in the room, who were eliiefly 
tlic guards’ wives and daughters, seemed to compassionate 
me exceedingly ; and the sentinel officiously opened the 
door. Wdicn I had seen her out 1 returned liack to my 
lord and finished dressing liini. 1 had taken care tliat 
Mrs. Mills did not go out crying, as she came in, that 
my lord might the Ijctter pass for the lady who came in 
crying and afflicted ; and the more so, because he had the 
same dress she wore. AVhen I had alnigst finished 
dressing my lord in all my petticoats, exccitting one, I 
perceived that it was growing dark, and was afraid that 
tlui light of the candles might betray us ; so 1 resolved 
to set off. 1 went out, leading him by the hand, and he 
held his handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him in 
the most piteous and afflicted tone of voice, bewailing 
bitterly the negligence of Evans, who had ruined me by 
her delay. Then said 1, ‘ My dear Mrs. Betty, for the 
love of God run quickly and bring her with you. You 
know my lodging, and, if ever you made despatch in 
your life, do it at presei\t. 1 am almost distracted with 
this disappoiiitmeiit,’ 1 he guards opened the doors, aud 
1 went down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make 
all possible despatch. As soon as he had cleared the 
door, 1 made him walk before me, for fear the sentinel 
should take notice of his walk ; hut 1 still continued to 
press him to make all the despatch he possibly could. 
At the bottom of the stairs 1 met my dear Evans, into 
whose hands I confided him. I had before engaged Mr. 
Mills to he in readiness before the Tower, to conduct 
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him to some place of safety, in case he succeeded. He 
looked upon the afhiii* so very impvobablc to succeed, 
that his astonishment, when he saw us, threw him into 
such consternation, that he was almost out of himself ; 
which Evans perceiving, with the greatest ])roscnce of 
mind^ without telling him anything, lest he should mis- 
trust them, conducted him to some of her own friends, 
on wliom she could rely, and so secured him, witliout 
which we should have been undone. AVhen she had 
conducted him, and left him witli them, she returned 
*-0 find Mr. Mills, who h}^ this time had recovered Iiirn- 
self from his astonishment, d'hey Avent home togetlier, 
and having found a place of security, they couflucted 
him to it. 

“ In the mean while, as 1 had pretended to have sent 
the young lady on a message, I iras obliged to return 
up stairs, and go hack to my lord's room, in the same 
feigned anxiety of being too late; so that cveiyhody 
seemed sincerely to sympathise Avith my distress. Mdien 
I Avas in the room, I talked to him as if he had been 
really present, and ansAvered my oAvn rpiestions in my 
lord’s voice, as nearly as I couhl imitate it. 1 Avalked 
lip and doAvn, as if we aa'ci’C conversing together, till I 
thought they had time enough thorouglily to clear them- 
selves of the guards. I then thought proper to make 
oft' also. I opened the door, and stood half in it, that 
those in tlie outAA^ard chamber might hear Avhat I said ; 
but held it so close, that they could not look in. I hid 
my lord a formal fareAATll for tliat night ; and added, 
that something more than usual must have ha}>]Aenod to 
make EA-^ans negligent on this important occasion, Avho 
had always been so punctual in the smallest trifles; that 
I saAV no other remedy than to go in person ; that if the 
ToAver Averc still open when I finished my business, I 
would return that night ; but that he might be assured 
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that I would be with him as early in the morning as I 
could gain admittance to the Tower ; and I flattered 
myself I should bring favourable news. Then, before I 
shut the door, I pulled through the string of the latch, 
so that it could only be opened on the inside. I then 
shut it with some degree of force, that I might be sure 
of its being well shut. I said to the servant as I })assed 
!)y, who w^as ignorant of the w’holc transaction, that he 
need not carry candles in to his master till my lord sent 
f(jr him, as he desired to finish some prayers first. I 
went down stairs, and called a coach, as there were 
several on the stand. I drove home to my lodgings, 
where poor Mr. Mackenzie had been waiting to carry 
the petition, in case my attempt failed. 1 told him 
there was no need of any petition, as my lord was safe 
out of the Tower, and out of the hands of his enemies, 
but that I did not know' where he was. 

‘‘ I discharged the coach, and sent for a sedan-chair, 
and went to the Duchess of Buccleugh, who expected 
me about that time, as I had begged of her to present 
the petition for me, having taken my precautions against 
Ml events. I asked if she w'ere at home; and they 
answered, that she cxj)ected me, and had another duchess 
with her. I refused to go up stairs, as she had company 
Avith her, and I was not in a condition to see any other 
company. I begged to be shown into a chamber below 
stall’s, and that they would have the goodness to send 
her grace s maid to me, having something to say to her. 
I had discharged the chair, lest I might be pursued and 
watched. When the maid came in, I desired her to 
present my most humble respects to her grace, who they 
told me had company with her, and to acquaint her that 
this was my only reason for not coming up stairs. I 
also charged her with my sincerest thanks for her kind 
offer to accompany me w’hen I W’cnt to present my 
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petition. I added, that she might spare herself any 
further trouble, as it was now judged more advisable to 
present one general pptition in the name of all ; how- 
ever, that I should never be unmindful of my particular 
obligations to her grace, W’hich I would return very 
soon to acknowledge in person. 

“ I then desired one of the servants to call a chair, 
and I went to the Duchess of Montrose, who liad always 
borne a part in my distresses. When I arrived, slie left 
Iicr company to deny herself, not being able to see me 
under the affliction which she judged me to be in. By 
mistake, however, I was admitted ; so there Avas no 
remedy. She came to me ; and, as my heart was in an 
ecstacy of jo}^ I expressed it in my countenance as she 
entered tjje room. 1 ran up to her in the transport of 
my joy. She af)peared to be exceedingly shocked and 
frighted ; and lias since confessed to me, that she appre- 
hended my trouble had thrown me out of myself, till 
1 communicated my happiness to her. She then advised 
me to retire to some place of security ; for that the king 
was highly displeased, and even enraged, at the petition 
I had presented to him, and had complained of it severely. 
I sent for another chair ; for I always discharged them 
immediately, lest I might be pursued. Her grace said 
she would go to court, to see how the news of my lord’s 
escape was received. When the news was brought to 
the king, he flew into an excess of passion, and said he 
w’as betrayed, for it could not have been done without 
some confederacy. He instantly despatched two persons 
to the Tow’or, to see that the other prisoners were secure, 
lest they should follow the example. Some threw the 
blame upon one, some upon miother. Tire duchess was 
the only one at court who knew it. 

“ W^hen I left the duchess, I went to a house which 
Evans had found out for me, and where she promised to 
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acquaint me where my lord was. She got thither some 
few minutes after me, and told me, that when she had 
seen him "secure, slie w^ent in search of Mr. Mills, wlio 
by this time had recovered himself from his astonish- 
ment ; tliat he had returned to her house, where she had 
found him; and that he had removed my lord from the 
first })lacc, where She had desired him to wait, to the 
house of a poor woman, directly opposite to the guard- 
house. She had hut one small room up one pair of 
stairs, and a very small bed in it. W^c threw ourselves 
upon the bed, that we might not be hcanl walking up 
and down. She left us a bottle of wine, and some bread, 
and Mrs. Mills brought us some more in her pocket the 
next day. We subsisted on this provision from T’hursday 
till Saturday night, when Mrs. Mills came and .conducted 
my lord to the Venetian ambassador’*, did not 

communicate tlie affair to his excellency, but one of his 
servants concefiled him in his own room till Wednesday, 
on which day the ambassador’s coach-and-six was to go 
down to Dovei* to meet his brother. My lord j)ut on a 
livery, and went down in the retinue, without tlie least 
suspicion, to Dover, where Mr. Mitchell, (which W’as 
the name of the ambassador’s servant,) hired a small 
vessel, and immediately set sail for Calais. The passage 
was so I'emarkably short, that the captain threw out this 
reflection, that the wind could not have served better if 
liis passengers had been fl^nng for their lives — little 
thinking it to he really the case.” 

The courage and conduct of this devotedly affec- 
tionate wife had secured her husband’s safety, but had 
endangei'ed her own. Geoi^e tlic Fimt had none of those 
fine and chivalrous feelings •which induce their possessor 
to admire a noble action, even though his own plans 
may have been frustrated by it. He was already 
much irritated by her pertinacious attempt to force the 
petition upon him, and this additional and still w'orse 
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offence — for such he would undoubtedly deem it — could 
not fail to rouse his utmost anger. She, therefore, deemed 
it prudent to keep out of harm’s way till the storm was 
blown over, and she did not hesitate to dissimulate a little, 
in order to further her purpose. “ For my part,” says 
she, “ 1 absconded to the house of a very honest man in 
Drury-lane, where 1 remained till I was assured of my 
lord’s safe arrival on the Continent. I tlien wrote to the 
Duchess of Buccleugh, (everybody thought till then 
that I was gone off with my lord,) to tell her that 1 
understood 1 was suspected of having contrived my lord’s 
escape, as was very natural to suppose ; that, if I could 
have been happy enough to have done it, 1 should be 
flattered to have the merit of it attributed to me ; but 
that a bare suspicion, without proof, could never be a 
sufficient ground for my being punished for a supposed 
offence, though it might be motive enough tt) me to 
provide a place of security ; so I entreated her to pro- 
cure leave for me to go with safety about my business. 
So far from granting my recjuest, they w’ere resolved 
to secure me, if possi])lc. After several debates, ?dr. 
Solicitor-General, (Mr. Fortescuc Aland,) who was an 
utter stranger to me, had the humanity to say, that, 
since I showed so much respect to government as not to 
appear in public, it would be cruel to make any starch 
after me : upon which it was decided, that, if I remained 
concealed, no further search should be made ; but that, 
if I a})peared either in Enghmd or Scotland, 1 should 
be secured.” 

This scanty portion of blindness was of no benefit 
wdiatevcr to the countess. “ It was not,” says she, 
“ sufficient for me, unless I would submit to expose my 
son to beggary.” MTth her wonted spirit she deter- 
mined that, “ having already risked her life for the 
safety of the father, she would once more hazard it for 
the fortune of the child.” She had been summoned 
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in such haste from Scotland, that she had no time to 
make arrangements before she set off for London. The 
family papers were then in her liands, and there was no 
one in whose custody she could venture to trust them. 
Her avowal, that “ God knows what might have trans- 
pired from them if they had been found,"' sufficiently 
proves that they did not consist merely of family parch- 
ments and deeds. She had no doubt that the house 
would be searched ; and, in fact, it was so immediately 
after her departure. In this emergency, she had no 
other alternative than to conceal the documents under 
ground, with other things of value. The gardener was 
the only person who was entrusted with the secret of 
their hiding-place. 

Though the papers were deposited beyond tjie reach of 
Nithsdale’s enemies, tliey were by no means in safety. 
It was doubtful whether they might not have been 
inseparably injured by the late severe winter, and it was 
certain that they could not long remain under ground 
without almost a certainty of being destroyed. The 
countess, therefore, determined to brave every danger to 
save them. In truth, the danger was not trifling ; for 
her person was perfectly well known at all the con- 
siderable inns upon the north road. Having bought 
thre(^ saddle-horses for herself, her favourite attendant, 
Mrs. Evans, and a trusty servant, she set ;,out on her 
toilsome and perilous expedition. The fatigue of tra- 
versing between three and four hundred miles of country, 
through villanous roads, must have been extreme to 
a delicate female who was i(pused to riding — for, except 
in her recent journey to London, she had never travelled 
on horseback. But her spirit rose above obstacles which 
some would have recoiled from as being insurmountable. 
To elude observation, she put up at the most obscure and 
retired inns she could find, where she had never been 
seen; and this precaution was sd effectual, that she 
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reached Traquair, in Peebles-shire, without having been 
recognised or molested. 

At Traquair the countess ventured to rest herself for 
two days. The lord -lieu tenant of the county was a 
friend of the earl, and she was certain that he would not 
allow any search to be made for her till he had given her 
warning to abscond. She then proceeded to her house, 
giving out, at the same time, that she was doing so by 
permission of the government. To keep up the deception 
of her conduct being authorised, she invited all her neigh- 
bours to visit her. At night she disinterred the papers, 
and sent them otF to Traquair. Fortunately they had 
sustained no injury. She was, however, not a moment 
too early, as her neighbours began to entertain suspicions 
with respeqt to her. It was lucky that she was made 
aware of these suspicions before any steps had been 
taken to «ct upon them. “ By a very favourable acci- 
dent (says she), one of theift was overlieard to say to 
the magistrates of Dumfries, that the next day they 
would insist upon seeing my leave from government. 
I'his was bruited about ; and when I was told of it, I 
expressed my suqndse that they had been so backward 
in coming to pay their respects ; but, said T, better late 
than never ; be sure to tell them that they shall be 
welcome whenever they choose to come. This was after 
dinner ; but I lost no time to put everything in readi- 
ness, but with all possible secrecy ; and the next morning 
before daybreak 1 set off again for London with the 
same attendants ; and, as before, I put up at the smallest 
inns, and arrived safe once mare.” 

The disapprobation, which was widely expressed with 
regard to the king’s want of feeling when he was per- 
sonally supplicated by Lady Nithsdale, had excited in 
his mind an inveterate antipathy against her. This was 
manifested in various ways. When he was petitioned 
for dower by the widows of the peers who had been 
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found guilty of treason, he granted the request, with 
only one exception ; that exception was the ( -ountess of 
Nithsdale, whom he declared not to be entitled to the 
same privilege. He is even said to have forbidden her 
name to be uttered in his presence. Her visit to Scot- 
land of course increased his wrath. II is intellect, at 
least as far as relates to moral perceptions, must have 
been of more than common obtuseness, not to compre- 
hend that a woman in her situation deserved praise for 
acts wdiich, in any other of his subjects, would doubtless 
have been criminal. Pardon he might not, perhaps, have 
been able to grant to the offending hushaml, but to his 
sympathy the devoted and desj)airing wife liad an unde- 
niable claim. But, on the contrary, his rage appeal’s to 
have been absolutely rabid. ‘‘ A lady informed me 
(says Lady Nithsdale), that the king was extremely in- 
censed at the news ; that he had issued orders to have 
me arrested ; adding, that *I did whatever J })leased in 
despite of all his designs ; and that I liad given him 
more trouble than any woman in all hmrope. For which 
reasons 1 kept myself as closely concealed as possible, 
till the heat of these rumours had abated. In the mean- 
while I took the opinion of a very famous lawyer, who 
was a man of the strictest probity ; he advised me to go 
off as soon as they had ceased searching for me. 1 fol- 
lowed his advice ; and, about a fortnight after, I escaped 
without any accident whatever.” 

The life which this admirable woman had bi’aved so 
much peril to preserve, was protracted for a long course 
of years. Lord Nithsdale died at Rome in 1744; 
fortunate in not living to lament that his native country 
was again deluged with the blood of its brave but mis- 
taken inliabitants. The countess died in 1749, in the same 
city. If her feelings wei*e not blunted by age, her 
having survived at once her husband and the hopes of 
the Stuart race, must have been a sore trial for her. 
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TIIE PERILS OF STANISLAUS LECZINSKI, KING OF 
POLAND. 

Few individuals have experienced more vicissitudes, 
or encountered more perils, and few, if any, have borne 
them with more equanimity and fortitude, than Stanis- 
laus the First, surnamed Leezinski, who forms the sub- 
ject of this brief narrative. His family was originally 
Bohemian, and allied to the sovereigns of Bohemia ; but 
the branch from which he descended was established in 
Poland during the reign of Mieceslas, before the close of 
the tenth ce^itury. One of his ancestors was the founder 
of Leezno, and from that town the race derived the name 
of Leezinski. 

Stanislaus was born on the 20th of October, 1077, at 
Lemberg, then the capital of the Polish district called 
Red Russia, as it now is of the Austrian province of 
Gallicia. Raphael, his father, wdio held several eminent 
offices, was an accomplished and high-minded man. who 
spared no pains in the mental and corporeal training of 
his son. As though the future hardships of the youth- 
ful Stanislaus had been foreseen, he was taught to be 
patient of hunger and thirst, heat and cold. His frame 
was invigorated by exercise, and a straw mattress was 
his only coucli. Equal care was taken to cultivate his 
intellectual powers. By the time that he was seventeen, 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the Latin, French, 
and Italian languages ; he conversed and wrote elegantly, 
both i)rosc and verse, in his mother tongue ; he had studied 
eloquence in the pages of the Greek and Roman orators, 
and had attained a proficiency in mathematics and me- 
chanics. The whole was perfected by extensive travel 
through foreign lands. 
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Stanislaus was early initiated into public affairs ; he 
filled several impoi-tant charges; and gained universal 
applause by his virtues, talents, and manners. The pa- 
negyrical language which is lavished on him by Bishop 
»35alucki sounds like rhetoi-ical exaggeration ; but the 
man whom a grave ecclesiastic could describe as tlie 
ornament of Poland," and “ the delight of the human 
race," must have possessed qualities of no ordinary kind. 

In 1704, Stanislaus was suddenly raised to a station 
which his virtues and abilities qualified liim to fill with 
dionour to himself and advantage to millions ; but which 
adverse circumstances rendered a fertile cause of cala- 
mity to himself and to his country. For his unenviable 
preferment he was indebted to the misconduct of Augus- 
tus the Second, the reigning king of Poland. 'J'hat 
prince, by his unconstitutional proceedings, and by his 
wantonly bringing upon Poland the formidable enmity of 
Charles the Twelfth, had rendered himself obnoxious to 
a large majority of his subjects, who were in open hostility 
against him. Charles had resolved to dethrone him, and 
Charles was not a man to change his puipose ; his re- 
solves were like the laws of the Medes and Persians. It 
was originally his intention to transfer the sceptre to 
James Sobieski, eldest son of the great Sobieski; but 
Augustus having seized and imprisoned the prince and 
his brother Constantine, and the other brother, Alexan- 
der, having refused to accept the diadem to their preju- 
dice, the Swedish monarch was obliged to look elsewhere 
for a substitute. While he was hesitating as to his choice, 
Stanislaus, who was then palatine of Posnania, was de- 
puted to confer with him on the part of the confederated 
Poles. In the conferences which ensued, the palatine 
displayed such maturity of talent, knowledge of state 
affairs, and captivation of manner, that Charles exclaimed 
to two of his generals, “ that is the man to be king." 
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The Polish diet elected Stanislaus, and his title was 
recognised hy several of the principal European 
powers. Augustus made vigorous efforts to recover the 
sovereignty; hut repeated defeats compelled him, in 
1700, to sign the treaty of Alt Ranstadt, hy which he 
solemnly renounced all his claims, and acknowledged his 
rival as the legitimate possessor of the throne. For two 
years after the conclusion of this treaty, Stanislaus, in- 
cessantly harassed hy domestic and foreign foes, continued 
to hold an imperfect and precarious authority ; lamenting 
every moment that he was powerless to make his sub- 
jects prosperous and happy. No monarch could ever say 
with more reason, “ uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” 

The terrible defeat at Pultowa reduced Stanislaus, as 
well as Charles, to the condition of a fugitive. It was 
impossible for him to maintain himself on a throne 
which was assailed in all directions. A diet, which he 
convoked, refused to accept liis proffered resignation of 
the crown, and loudly protested its readiness to stand hy 
him. But protestations of affection were all that he 
obtained. In violation of his oath, the deposed Augustus 
entered Poland with his Saxon anny, and was seconded 
])y the victorious Muscovites, and a number of malcon- 
tent Polisli nobles. Convinced that an attempt to keep 
his footing in Poland could only lead to fruitless blood- 
shed, Stanislaus retired into Swedish Pomerania. There 
he cxerfed himself with equal ability and valour, but 
not with the success which he deserved, to preserve the 
German dominions of his friend from being ravaged by 
the Saxons, Muscovites, and Danes. Hence he passed 
into Sweden, where he rendered many essential services 
to its absent monarch. 

W eary of a vain title, wdiich was disastrous to himself 
and to his fellow-creatures, Stanislaus was eager to abdi- 
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cate. To this measure he solicited the consent of the 
Swedish monarch ; hut the inflexible Charles refu8(‘d 
to comply, and, when he was further pressed on the 
subject, he angrily said, “ If my friend does not choose to 
be king, 1 can easily make another." In the hope that 
personal entreaty might prevail with Charles, Stanislaus 
resolved to visit Turkey. Late at night, he secretly 
quitted the Swedish army in Pomerania, accompanied 
by Baron Sparre and anotlier colonel. He travelled 
under the name of *Haran, a French officer, in the 
Swedish service. The journey was a hazardous one, as 
he had to j^iass through a hostile territory, and to coast, 
as it were, along the enemy's line of posts, lie was 
several times stop])ed, but was released on producing his 
passport. On reaching Jassy, the capital of Moldavia, he 
thought himself secure, and here he took leave of his 
companions. But circumstances were very diffi'rent in 
Turkey from what he had cx})ected to find them. 
Charles had irritated the Porte by his conduct at Bender, 
and, at this moment, the Turks were removing him as a 
prisoner to the neighbourhood of Adrianople. The 
hospodar of Moldavia had learned the sudden disa]>pear- 
ance of Stanislaus from the Swedish army, and he sus- 
pected that the traveller was the monarch. As soon as 
Stanislaus was brought before him, he knew him from 
the description which he had received. The dialogue 
between them was carried on in Latin. After having 
put several questions, the Moldavian asked him what 
rank he held, “ Major sum,” replied Stanislaus. “ Imo 
maximus es," rejoined the hospodar, who immediately 
paid him all the honours due to a crowned head, but 
detained him as a prisoner. The king was then removed 
to Bender, from which Charles had just departed. Cap- 
tive as Charles was, and with no apparent chance of 
recovering his ascendency, he was still unshaken. He 
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(lespatclied Fabricius to his brother captive, to desire that 
he would never make peace with Aiigusjtus, and to assure 
him that, ere long, a beneficial change would take place 
in the situation of their affairs. 

Treated with the utmost kindness and respect, but 
still held in durance, Stanislaus remained at Bender till 
Charles the Twelfth resolved to return to liis own domi- 
nions. Permission to depart was then granted to the 
Polish monareh. Charles would fain have persuaded 
him to participate in his meditated enterprises, but Sta- 
nislaus fij'inly rejjlied, “ No, never will 1 draw my sw'ord 
to gain for me the restoration of a crown.” “Well, 
then,” said the generous Swede, “ I will draw it for you ; 
and, till the time comes for our entering Warsaw in 
triumph, 1 |i;ive you iny principality of Deux-Ponts, and 
its revenues ! ” 

It was late in May, 1714, that Stanislaus quitted 
Bendei’.* In disguise, and accoin]>anied by Count Ponia- 
towski, he ])assed through Moldavia, Transylvania, 
Hungary, and a considerable ]>ortion of Southern Ger- 
many. He reached Deux-Ponts in safety, and was put 
in possession of his royal friend’s gift, which secured to 
him a yearly revenue of about seventy thousand crowns. 

In this retreat, Stanislaus enjoyed, for a while, a degree 
of tranquillity to which he had during many years been 
a stranger. He was now^ reunited to his family, consist- 
ing of his mother, wife, and two daughters, from which 
he had long been divided. But oven to this asylum 
danger and misfortune pursued him. The Polish crown, 
which had caused all his past troubles, was again, <W’ith- 
out any fault of his own, a source of annoyance to him. 
While he, was living quietly at Deux-Ponts, a project 
was formed, in wdiich he was intended to act a conspi- 
cuous part. A treaty was set on foot between Charles 
the T wclfth and the Czar Peter, the execution of which 
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would have spread the flames of war over the Continent, 
and even into the British islands. With true Russian 
perfidy, the Czar, for the jmrpose of extending the bane- 
ful Muscovite influence in Europe, was willing to join in 
deposing the monarch whom he had himself forced upon 
the Poles, and replacing Stanislaus upon the throne. To 
frustrate this plan. Count Flemming, the minister of 
Frederic Augustus, thought no means so sure as to seize 
and carry off the rival of his master. A band of French 
desperadoes, to the number of thirty, headed by an 
officer named Seissan, was employed to effect this honour- 
able achievement. The ruffians proceeded to Deux- 
Ponts, where their leader made the necessary prepara- 
tions ; relays of horses were provided, and the men were 
stationed at their respective posts. But, on the very eve 
of its being carried into execution, the jdot was disco- 
vered. Many of the conspirators escaped, but Captain 
Lccroix, a lieutenant, and some fathers, were seized, 
and brought before Stanislaus. J nstead of ordering them 
to execution, as they probably expected, and certainly 
deserved, the clement monarch mildly said, “ \Fhat 
wrong did I ever do to you, my friends, that you should 
seek my life ? I might retaliate, and take away yours, 
but I pardon you ; live, and become better men.” Nor 
did liis goodness stop here. Learning that the individual 
who was their purse-bearer had escaped, and left them 
penniless, he gave them a sum sufficient to support them 
on their homeward journey. 

In the same year that this attempt was made, the 
perseeuted monarch received a severer blow, from the 
death of his eldest daughter. In the following year, his 
firm friend, Charles the Twelfth, was killed, aft the siege 
of Frederickshall. By the decease of the Swedish hero, 
the duqhy of Deux-Ponts devolved upon the Count 
Palatine Gustavus. The count took possession of his 
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inheritance ; and Stanislaus had to seek a j)lace of refuge. 
Scarcely knowing wliither to turn liis steps, he uj plied to ' 
the regent Duke of Orleans, wlio gave hith a pension, 
and allowed him to choose one of the Alsatian towns as a 
residence. In eonse(|uence of this pennission, Stanislaus 
settled at Weisseinhourg, in 1720. Frederic Augustus 
had the meanness to instruct his envoy to remonstrate 
against this measure ; but the regent nobly rejilied, “ Let 
your master know, sir, tliat France, has always been the 
asylum of unfortunate kings, that she has taken the 
King of Poland under her protection, and that she neviT 
withdraws her benefits.” Diplomacy Inning failed, 
recourse was had to a viler proceeding. A scheme ^vas 
formed to get rid of him In'^ means of poisoned sniitf; but 
happily it \yas frustrated. These continued ])ersecuti()ns 
had, however, for a time, the efi'oet of embittering his 
existence, and injuring his lu'alth. 

At the exj)iratioii of five years, another change in 
his fortunes took j)lace. In 1725, his daughter, Maria 
Leezinska, was selected to bo the bride (»f Louis the 
Fifteenth. This amiable, virtuous, and Accomplished 
female deserved-the throne to which she was' called, and 
a more worthy consort than the man to whom she was 
united. She, like her father, ex])eri('nced singular 
changes. In her infancy, when her family was flying 
before the .myrmidons of Frederic Augustus and Peter, 
she was lost in a village hy her nurse, and was found 
again in the trough of a stable ; he had been a \A'anderer, 
sutFering almost penury ; and, at the age of twenty-two, 
her brow was encircled by the regal diadem. On lier 
marriage, Stanislaus quitted Alsace, to inhabit the 
princely 4omain of Chamhord, and, subsequently, of 
Meudon. 

Stanislaus seemed at last to be securely anchored, as 
far as mortal could be, against the storms of adversity ; 
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l>ut lie Avjis, nevortlieless, destined to endure them once 
more. He Jiad spent eii<lit years in calm and dig'nified 
retirenicnt, haj'jte in his family, and anuisiPiL^ himself 
with liU'rature, Avheii he Avas throAvn attain on the 
tunniltnons oeean (»f polities, liy the dialli of his suc- 
cessful lival, hrederie Aui'iL'.tiis the Second, the throne 
of l^)]and l)eeame vacant, 'i'ho Amice of the Poles called 
loudly for him. He, however, was unIciyuedJy reluc- 
tant to com})ly with their wi.^hes ; he had no amhition 
to reia-n, and especially in a countiy where he kncAv that 
their choice of him Avonld (!X])ose his subjects to num- 
beiless calamities. Nor, situated as Ihdand was, could 
he hope for that di'^ree of co-operation Avhich Avould give 
him a chance of ri^taining his croAvn. 1 know the 
]*oles,” said In- ; ‘"1 am suri' that they wil] (dect me ; 
hut 1 am e(|ually sure that they will not supj)ort me.” 
In an evil hour, the ])ressiik*' solicitations of tJie French 
cahiiu't, and the promise of elfieient aid from France, 
induced him to come forward- on the sceiu'. Yet, to the 
last, he foreboded evil, ^^dlen lie AVixs on the jioint of 
departing, Infsaid, “ I feel that I shall soon be near my 
cnemiis, and far from m v friends.” 

It was a matter of dithcnlty for Stanislaus (wen to 
reach WarsaAA^ Avliere the election Avas to take place. 
A Russian 8qnadn)ii precluded access on the side of the 
Rahic, and the emperor of Germany had given strict 
orders to arrest him, if he were found Avithin the Aus- 
trian dominions. Instead of furnisliing Stanislaus with 
a formidable fleet to uimihilate the Muscovite sijuadron, 
the French cabinet descended to j)iaY off a desjiicahle 
trick. It spread a report that Stanislaus Avas to com- 
mand an arnmincnt destined for Dantzick, a^d it pro- 
vided a counterfeit of him to keep up the deception. 
The Chevalier de 'rinange, who bore some resemblance 
tcStanislans, A\'as dressed up royally, and, screened from 
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detection hy darkness, was embarked at Brest, witli 
regal honours. Wliilc tliis pitiful farce was being acted, 
tlic king, accompanied by the Chevalier d’Andclot, l)oth 
disguised as niercliants, and travelling- in an old carriage, 
began his journey to Poland. Once only, at the gates 
of Berlin, did he run any risk of being discovered. He 
reached W.arsaw, on the 8th of Sejdember 17'13, tliree 
days Ix forc the election was to take ])lace. Tliere was 
more of ingenuity than of dignity in this French contri- 
vanee for smuggling in a sovereign. 

M'hen the diet of election met, sixty thousand voices 
hailed Stjinislaus as king. But he had their “ most 
sweet voice's,” and little more. The Polish army, dur- 
ing tlic reign of the late sovereign, had been studiously 
reduced alnwst to a nullity ; and wlu'ii the nol)les had 
given their votes to their illustrious fellow-countryman, 
they hastened to their districts, where the confederations 
which they formed were rendered abortive, by the want 
of discipline, union, and systematic operations, no less 
than by the hosts of enemies that were opposed to them. 
Sixty thousand Muscovites, resolved on the downfal of 
the new king, were already in the heart of Poland, be- 
fore the diet was closed. A Saxon army brought in 
Frederic Augustus, the son of the late monarch, the 
candidate whom Russia favoured, and who was illegally 
elected by a faction, despicable in itself, but strong in 
its barbarous allies. Austria, too, held her armies in 
readiness, to take part in this unholy crusade against 
Polish independence. It was thus she paid the debt of 
gratitude which she owed for the deliverance of Vienna. 

Unable to cope in the field with such overwhelming 
forces, Stanislaus withdrew to Dantzick, wliere he lioped 
to hold out till succours could arrive from France, or 
his own party, perhaps, concentrate its scattered ele- 
ments, and acquire some consistence. The city was 
M 2 
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strong’, and the citizens, who were enthusiastically 
attached to the monarch, vowed to stand by him to tlie 
last extremity. 'J'hey redeemed tlieir pledge nobly. 

The siege was not commencc<l l)y the Muscovites till 
the latter end of Fehruary, 17'U. Lasey, by whom it 
was hegiin, was ‘^oon superseded by Marshal Munich, 
wlio resol vaul to act more vigorously than his ])redeces- 
sor. His success was not ecpial to his daring. In an 
assault on tlie villa'^e of Ohra,, wliicli forms a kind (d' 
suburb on th(^ soutli sidi* of l>.mlzick. he was i-epulsed, 
with the loss of fiheon Imiidred .slain, and a still larg('r 
number of wounded. Nor was he more fortunate in 
various other attac.ks. 

In the beginning of May, the Saxon army, under tin- 
Duke of Saxe-’Mh‘iss('nfels, was despatched to join him. 
.lealous of sharing wiili another the glory o( reducing 
Dantzick, Munich resolved to carry immediately, at 
whatever cost, the highly important woi’k called the 
JJagelsherg, the fall of winch, lie had no douht, w’onld 
ensure that of Dantzick. At ten in the ewening of the 
Dth of May’ six thousand Museovites advanced to 
the rain})arts ; eontimial reinforcements were scut to 
them, and the (contest was incessantly and furiously con- 
tinued till the])iv'ak of day. Hut notan inch of ground 
could tliey gain, d’hc dawn saw the shattca-ed and 
baffled remnant of tin* as.sailants r<‘tiring to their camp. 
Hetween four and five tlmusand Muscovites wen* 
stretch(!d lifele.ss on the field of slaughter, and tlie 
wounded were so numerous that it was necessary to dis- 
tribute them among all the luaghhouring town.s. 'J’his 
carnage gained for the spot vvlicrc it occurred the name 
of the Russian biirying-ground. It is an almost mira- 
culous circumstance that tlie loss sustained by the Daiit- 
ziekers did not exceed forty killed, and twice as many 
wounded. 
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France h.ad strenuously excited tlie citizens to rally 
round Stanislaus, and had j»roinised ready and ])C)\vci't‘ul 
aid. The meanness of her perhu inancc contrasted curi- 
ously with the niap;^nific(‘nee of her ]>roinise. At the 
moment when Dantziek was heleaj^uered ])y fifty thou - 
sand Saxons and Muscovites, she scut a jtaltry detach- 
ment of iifteen hundred men to its succour. On the 
lull of May, the Fnaich troops, hal hy Count do la 
Motte, Avere disemhaiked under Fort \\'eichselinimde, 
It the mouth of the A'istula. 'Jdie e^overnor of tlie fort, 
however, n fused to admit tliem, the jplea that he was 
short of jirovisioiis, ujion Avhich T)e la Motte' fG-.oiiiharked 
liis men, and sailed h.iek to Copeiihaj’cii. Tha tJount 
de Ihelo, a man e(|ually ihsiiii^uished for Aailoiir and 
intellectual* powers, was tluai ainha^sador from France 
to Denmai'k. Stun;; to the <piiek h\ the disgrace which he 
conceived the retreat of lh‘ la Motte to Imve brought upon 
his country, he deti'miined, at all hazaids, to wipe off the 
stain. Chiivineed that he should perish in the attempt, 
he wrote to the minister for hm‘ia,n atiairs, exjiressiug a 
hope tliat lh(‘ roAul kindness would he extended to his 
AAife and eliildrmi. M'iih the addition of a hundred 
volunteei's to the original for(‘e. ho effected a iuiiding on 
the 27th of May, and atta<ked tlie ilussiaii eiitrench- 
ineiits Avith sucli impetuosity lli.it lie drove the enemy 
Indore him in disorder. He had neaily ivached the city, 
aaIicii lie fell, jiiereed Avith many Avounds. Borne down 
hy mnltitiides, his gallant hand Avas eomjielled to retire ; 
hut it succeeded in seeuriiig its retreat under the cannon 
of Fort Mh'iclisclmuiidc. 

The aliairs of tlie Daiitzickers now Avore a gloomy 
aspect, ddie city was suffering gixaitly from the boiii’ 
bardment, jirovisioiis AAcre becoming scarce, a Russian 
fleet of severoand-tweiity sail had anchored off themoutli 
of the \dstula, and tlie besieging general, by dint of 
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sacrificing nien, liad carried several posts whicli confri- 
l)Rted to maintain the comniiinication hetween Dantzick 
and the sea. Yet the citizens ])crsisted in adhering to 
Stanislaus ; tlnne was no talk of yielding. While Fort 
Weichselmnnde remained in their power, they could still 
ex])ect to receive sncconrs. Of that resource, however, 
they Avcje soon deprived. The siege of Fort WeichseF 
miinde was regularly commenced, on the 17th of June, 
by the Duke of Saxc-'NYeissenfels ; and before any 
impression had been made upon the works, the govciaior, 
either a coward or •« tnu^tor, suiTendcred his important 
nhftve*- 

As long as tliere existed the slightest prospect that 
their resistance would be trium}diant, Stanislaus had 
deemed it a duty to stand by those who had so nobly 
supported his cause, and to stimulate their exertions to 
the utmost. But the shameful surrender of the fort of 
Weichselmunde had annihilated hope. He, therefore, 
felt that it would be nothing h'ss than cruelty to expose 
theun to the blind rage of the base and brutal hordes by 
which tlu'y were besieged. He knew that his remaining 
in the city would have no other etfect than to risk his 
own life without a ehaneo of benefit, and to bring tenfold 
]»cri] upon the liigh-spirired Hantziekers, who were 
willing to make every sacrifice for his sake. Such being 
the case, he forcibly advised tliem to enter into a cajii- 
tnlation, while, there was yet time for claiming tolerable 
conditions. The citizens heard with profound grief the 
communication from him to this etfect, which was made 
to the town-council, by Prince Czartoi'iski and (’oiint 
Poniatowski. An affecting iiicidont occurred on this oc- 
casion, which jiroves how much he was beloved. When 
the prince had delivered the royal message, one of the 
deputies, named Hiimiber, ajiproached him, and said, 
“ Are you speaking seriously, sir ? Are these really the 
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sentiments of our sover(‘ign ? ” “They arc,” rejilied 
J’oniatowski, “ 1 have lieard from his own lij)S all that 1 
have told you.” “ Wliat ! is it the kiu^^ himself who 
exhorts us to submit to tlie yoke of the victor?” “ It 
is indeed so,” answered the jn-incc. “ (Iracious God ! ” 
exclaimed iliimilier, “our kin^ will (juit us! and ^vhat 
is to become of him !” 'J’he words were scarcely out of 
his mouth when he sta^e-ered, uttered a few indistinct 
sounds, and fell d(‘a,d at Poniatowski’s leet. 

''^riie situation of {Stanislaus was, indeed, fraught with 
peril, 'rile Russians were eager to get him into their 
hands; in their im])erious summonses to the Dantzickers, 
his being delivered up had been insisted upon, as a first 
and indispensable condition. If lie fell into their ])ower, 
there was yttle reason to believe tliat Instate would be a 
mild one. ’^b't to effect his escajie seemed almost im- 
possible. 'J’here was no egress by sea ; every avenue by 
land waft closely watclied, and, on that side, tlie fugitive 
must make his wa}’ through a labyrinth of circumval- 
latiiig lines, inundations, marshes, and narrow and intii- 
cate passes, 'fhe last, b(‘set as it was wdth dilliculties, 
was, however, the oidy ri^soiirce. 

Various plans lor eluding liis enemies were suggested. 
Unappalled by the risk of being consigned to Siberia, the 
Countess of ( 'zapska, a Polish lady, courageously ottered 
her services. She jiroposed to disguise herself and him 
in the garb of jieasants, and to pass him off as her hus- 
band, and she had secured the assistance of a trusty 
person, who was thoroughly acquainted with the sur- 
rounding country. The danger to whiih she would be 
exposed probably prevented this scheme from being 
adopted by the monarch. 

Another jiroject, more consonant to the chivalrous 
spirit of Stanislaus, we may suppose to have been con- 
ceived by some gallant soldier. It wiis, that the king 
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should put himself at the head of a hundred men, and 
break tlirough the besieging army. I'liere was no lack 
of men who were willing to peril their lives in tliis ad- 
venture. The scheme was, nevertheless, more daring 
than feasible. In one quarter, the inundation extended 
to a distance of three leagues ; and, in the other, every 
outlet was closed by the lines of eireiimvallation, which 
it was not }>ractieable to traverse on horseback. Such a 
sally would have been of sufficient magnitude to rouse 
against it a considerable llussian force, and too weal^ to 
obtain even the momentary success which might have 
made an opening for the royal leader’s escape. The 
idea of it was consequently abandoned. 

A })lan for leaving Duntziek in tlic disguise of a ])ea- 
saiit, which was furnu'd by the Manpiis do Abmti, the 
French ambassador, was at length acceded to by Stanis- 
laus. To eai'iy it into exeeutioii, he removed to the 
house of the ambassador, under pretext of wishing to 
have a (piiet night, the bombardment having rceoin- 
inenced on that part of the town wlierc he resided, d'he 
greatest part of his rustic dress had already been })r()- 
vided. A worn-on t suit of clothes, a hat no better than 
the clothes, a coarse shirt, and a rough black -thorn 
cudgel with ii leather tliojig througlj it, were easily pro- 
cured. But there \>vus one tiling, absolutely necessary, 
which the marquis 'was ]mzzled how to obtain. This 
was a pair of boots; an article always worn by the jiea- 
sants ill tliat neighbourhood. New hoots were to be had 
in plenty, but it would have been imprudent to use 
them, as the so doing might, in more than one way, lead 
to a discovery. After having for two days keenly scru- 
tinised the leg-coverings of the officers who visited him, 
the marquis thought he saw a pair of boots large enough 
for the king, and old enough to match with the rest of 
tlie equipment. As his asking for them might awaken 
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suspicion in tlie owner, and thus endanger the secret, lie 
contrived to liavc tliein stolen. It was not till within 
lialf an hour of the time fixed on for the departure of the 
royal i'ligitive that the boots were ])rought ; and, when 
they came to l)e tried on, it Avas found that the robbery 
had heen connnitted in vain, as they were far too small. 
The ambassador was exceedingly embarrassed, till, by 
great good luck, a pair of boots, whi di seemed made for 
the ])ur])ose, was 1‘urnished by one of his servants. “This 
fortunate circiimstanee,” says Stanislaus, “revived his 
sjurits, and 1 jokingly reproached him with liaving so 
long meditah'd a sort of crime, to get from a distance 
what he might without diliiculty have obtained at home.'’ 

It was at ten o’clock, on the night of the 27th of 
June, tliat king took leave of the Fi eiich amliassador. 
'J’Jk! marquis liad heen so de(‘j»Iy afleeted on tlieir sejia- 
I’ating, that tlu' kiiid-Iiearted monareh could jiot I’efraiii 
from turning hack, before he left the house, in order to 
cheer him hs a sally of ]deasautry, which vvas meant to 
show that his own sjurits were iinl)roken. He ended 
seriously, lij saying, “J retiii'iicd to (unbrace you once 
more, and to ))eg lliat you Avill resign yourself, as I do, 
to I’rovideiiee, to which 1 entirely commit my fate.” 
He then departed. 

At a short distance from the ambassador’s mansion, 
Slanislans nas joined liy General Stc'intlieht. also dis- 
guised as a peasant, avIio was to he one of tli(‘ eompiiriions 
of liis liight. A major was in waiting, to conduct them 
to a [)art of the ramj)art, at the foot of wliicli were two 
small skid's, eoiitainiug three men, who were to serve as 
guides. After tliey had crossed the moat, the major 
Aleut forward, to clear the Avay for them, through an 
out])Obt, in Avhieh Avere a few soldiers, coiiimarided by a 
Serjeant. Tlie scijeant, lioAvever, ignorant of the king’s 
intention, vefuaed to permit them to go on, and even 
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levelled liis miiKkct at the major, wlio was so irritated 
that he more than once j^rasped liis ]>i.stol, and was on 
the point of shootinj^ him. Jhit. retleeting' that the sol- 
diers would certainly reveng-e the death of their officer, 
and that a struggle would frustrate the scheme, and en- 
danger tlic monarch, he reluctantly resolved to confide 
the secret to the seijeaiit. ( )n the king making himself 
known, ho was treated with great respect, and allowed to 
proceed. This untoward circumstance he could scarcely 
lielp looking upon as an nnfavoiira1)le omen* for it was 
not unreasonable to entertain doubts as to the safe keeji- 
ing of the secret with which the serjeant was entrusted. 

On parting from the major, the king again einbaiked 
in a little boat with his guides, hoping that, before break 
of day, he should he able to cross the Mstiila, and got 
beyond the Russian line of posts, d'o his extreme sur- 
prise and^vexution, how(‘ver, they had not gone more 
than half a mile before* tiny stojtjied at a wn*(*tched hut, 
in the midst of a swainj), wliere he was told that he 
must remain for that night, and the whole of the next 
day. It was in vain that he represented to them the 
danger of halting almost under tlic eyes of his enemies, 
who must soon he aware of his flight, and would make 
strict searcli for him. As they were olistinately deaf to 
liis arguments, and it would l)e imp<ditie to exasjierate 
them, he was under the necessity of yielding. The hut 
consisted of only a single room, in which there ivas not 
a sj>ot Avherc he could repose ; Imt this w'as of little 
coiiseipienee, for, in his situation, he had not the will, 
nor indeed the jiowcr, to sleep. 

To while aw^ay the time, Stanislaus studied the cha- 
racter of his companions. 'I'lio result of his study was 
by no means calculated to iusjiire him with confidence. 
The leader was a self-sufficient petulant blunderer, and 
braggadocio, profoundly ignorant, yet resenting, as a 
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sort of reljollioii, any dissent from In's opinions or orders. 
Lured by the offer of a larpft; re^vard, lie had described 
himself, to the Mar<juis de Monti, as being thorouglily 
accfuainted with tlie environs of Oantziek ; though, on 
the contraiy, lie knew nothing whatever of the Russian 
posts, "['he two men, who were su]K)rdinate to this 
delectable gnide, were a sort of freebooters, known in 
(Germany l»y tlie name of Selinaj>ans ; and tlieir coarse 
and feroeions manners, in unison with tlieii- calling, could 
excite only disgust and ap]>rehension. They had, how- 
ever, a much Ix'tter knowledge of the country than was 
l)0ss('ssed by their superior. There was a fourth in com- 
pany, whom tlu'Y had taken in near the rampart, and 
whom the monareli had not expected ; he having been 
told that Ije was to have but three guides. AVheii this 
jiersonage was (piestioned l»y Stanislaus, he did not con- 
ceal that he knew the royal fugitive ; and he candidly 
confessed also, that lie was a bankmjit shopkeeper of 
I>aiitziel<:, ivho was flying from his creditors. This W’aB 
alai’ining intelligence to the monarch ; his secret being 
at the mercy of a ruimMl and perhaps dishonest man, 
who might at once acquire a sjdendid fortune by betray- 
ing it. Rut, though his fears wm-e justifiable, tlicy were 
groundless; the unfortunate (Jiditor was ultimately proved 
to he incapable of such an act of baseness. 

Ill the morning, the king went to the door of the hut, 
to breathe the fi-esh air. Idie sight wdiich met his eyes 
filled his heart Avith grief. Refore him was the faithful 
Daiitziek, its ramparts tottering, and its houses flaming, 
from the eoustaut eamioiiade and liombaidmeiit which 
■were kejit iiji by the Russian batteries. This then,” 
said he to himself, is the recoinjiense of its fidelit}^ 
Perhajis even this very day it may he given into the 
hands of my enemies, and be doomed to ransom itself 
from misfortunes which it can no longer endure, by new 
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misfortunes which \\>ill com 2 >lcto its ruin.” He liad 
scarcely re-entered the liut, wlien a fresh wound was 
inflicted on liis feelings. A salvo was fii’ed from all the 
batteries of the camp, and from the lilockading; squadron; 
and this convinced him that tlie city was entered by the 
Russians. This, however, w;is not y(‘t the case. In 
Dantziek great consternation was (‘xeited by the firing*;; 
the Marquis de Monti supposed it to indicate that tlie 
king was captni-ed, tin* Danizickers declared that it was 
the signal for a general assault. It was at length found 
to be only a mark of n'joicing, ordeivd by Marsha! 
Muiiicli, the Russian leader, on his receiving envoys 
from the eitizims, witli an oth'r to recognise the Elector 
of Saxony as sovereign of Ihdaiid. 

'1 he danger of Stanislaus was now much increas^d. 
Ho had at the outset calculated that, if not sto])])ed, he 
should by this time be in salety on the Prussian tta-ritory. 
Instead of this, he was still close to the city, and In* liad 
every reason to imagine that his adversaries must be 
aware of his flight, and, of course, would redouble their 
efforts to arrest him. At this jiainful moment there 
occurred a fiesh cause for alarm. A Schna})an came to 
file hut in his boat, biinging to (General Steiiiflicht a 
present of two driid tongues, and a pfdite note, wishing 
the travellers a ])ros}>erous journey, d'he note was 
anonymous, and no ]»ersuasion could induce the Schnajian 
to reveal wlio suit it, or how he eontrived to discover 
their retreat, ddiat tlnw should dii'ad, lest he might 
disclose his interview with tlieui, was not unnatural. 

After liaviiig sjient in tlio hut a day whieli suspense and 
anxiety semned to make endless, the monareh rejoiced 
when darkness allowed him to resume Ins journey, 
ddieir jirogress now became much more difficult ‘and 
hazardous, d’he boat had to he forced through a forest 
of stiff rushes, which made such a mstling, that the 
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sound could he licard to a coiifeiderahle distance. It was 
to he feared also, that tlie reeds whieli were hiokeii or 
bent down would, next morning-, betray (he eourse which 
the fugitives had taken. I5ut tlie reeds were not their 
only ainioyanca;. In many ])laees, tlie shallowness of the 
Avater would not allow them to move on, and they had 
to descend into the mud, and, by main strength, remove 
the skiff to a spot where there was siifheient depth for it 
to float. 

About midnight they reached the hank of a river, 
which the monarch supjiost'd to he the Vistula, hut 
which proved to he one of its tributaries. 1 1 is guides 
here held a conference, in which they resolved, that 
their leader, the bankrupt, and (ieiuu’al Steinflieht, 
should travel along the cauk('way on the hank, to seek a 
road by land, whih' the king and the two Schnajiaiis, 
in the boat, should ]>roeee(l in a [»aranel line through 
the marsh. It Avas with great r(ductance that the king 
separated from the geiuual, and he saw him no more 
during the journey; for, in the d.irkiU'Ss, the two parties 
lost sight of each other, aiul took dilVerent directions. 

It must he ke])t in mind, that it was now the middh* 
of the summer, and that, conM‘((ueutly, there was little 
more than four hours of night in which Stanislaus could 
venture to continue his course. Again, therefore, his 
conductors Avere obliged to look out for a hiding-place. 
One was found, in the neighhouriiig eahin of a man witli 
Avhom they Avere ae^iuainted. They were told, indeed, 
that the Russians often eanie there in the daytime ; 
hut, as there Avas no other I'efuge at hand, the danger 
must of necessity he eiieoniiteied. d'he king Avas hurried 
up into a kind of loft, by his guides, aa Iio left him to rest 
hiinself on a bundle of straw, Avhile they Avent to keep 
Avatch, and likewise to try if they could discover the 
general and their companions. 
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For two nights the kin;^- luul not slept, yet he now 
tried in vain tn sloe]). His ])()Ots were full of mud 
and water, and his mind was disturhed hy the loss of 
his friend, the sus})ieions which he felt with respect to 
his conductors, and the }»ruha])ility that the Russians 
W'oiild ariive. “ I "ot np, ’ says he, and, on looking 
out at the loop-hoh* iti the loft, 1 saw a Russian olhcau-, 
wlio was grarely pacing about the meadow, and two 
soldiers who were ]>asturing tlieir horses there. I'lio 
sight took away my l)realli 'Fhe thoughtful air of Jhe 
man, who seemed to ])e sclu'ming sometliing ; the lutrses, 
which he repeatedly api»roaehed, as though he wtu’C im- 
patient to make use of them ; those armed soldiei’s; and 
their ap])earance in a spot which was remote fi'om their 
camp — all made me fear that 1 had fallen into the snare 
which 1 had taken so much ])ains to avoid. Tliere is 
something more valuahle than courage, and I was then 
near losing it — I mean the ho])e wldeli supports courage, 
and wliieh fre([uently insj)ires it. My alarm was gi'eatly 
iriereased when, about one Imndivd paces further on, I 
saw several Cossacks galloping at full sjx'ed along the 
fields. They were ap])roa(‘liing the wretched slielter in 
which I had hoped to find more security than anywhere 
else. This unexpected sight made me draw hack from 
the window. 1 threw myself on my bundle of straw, and 
could tliiiik of nothing hut liow to escaj)e, if that were 
po8sil)le, from the troop wliich suiToiiiidcd me. I fully 
expected to see the house instantly invested, ddiey did 
more ; for, without wasting time, in a blockade, they 
made themselves masters of it, and J almost directly 
heard footsteps ascending to my retreat." 

The fears of Stanislaus were not realised. ATlien the 
door was opened, it was not the Russians who entered, 
but his hostess. The Schnapaiis were just returned from 
their search, and had sent her to desire that he would 
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make no noise. The Russians haJ only halted to Ijreak- 
fast, and, at the expiration of two liours, they took their 
departui-e. AV^liile they remained, the kii»g could hear 
all their conversation, which was of the most brutal and 
disgusting kind ; tlu'y were wu'tches, dead to virtue and 
shame, wlio vied with each other in boasting of deeds 
which disgraced human naturi". 

''J'hey were no sooner out, of si^ht than his hostess re- 
visited him ; she was burning with curiosity to learn the 
iiiystery of her conc(*ah‘d guest. “ Well ! they are gone 
at last,” exclaimed she, “but tell me why yon are thus 
obliged to kee.]) out of their way. Why did you not 
come, to drink and amuse yourself wdth }our comrades? 
'\Tho are you, in short, and vhere do you come from ? 
You certainly do nut l)elong to this country ; 1 know 
that by your language; and Ix'sides, your countenance 
bespeaks in you sometliing which contradicts your dress. 
S[»eak, explain yourself — 1 will not betray you, and, 
really, from your manner, which affects me extremely, 
I feel inclined to do you service.” This was fair si>eaking, 
and might l)C sincere ; but her imprudence might be as 
fatal to him as j)erfidy, and Stanislaus could not venture 
to trust to her. Failing to obtain the desired information, 
she began to form guesses ; none of which came nigh the 
truth. He, however, allowed her to suj)pose that she 
had jiartly fathomed his secret. Here her thoughts took 
another turn ; curiosity wvas succeeded by fear. “ But,” 
said she, “if you are on such bad terms with the Mus- 
covites, 1 must beg you to go away. If they were to 
discover you here, I shall be ruined ; j)crhaps they w'ould 
even burn my house.” She was so j)ossessed with this 
idea, that it was with no small difficulty he ([uicted her, 
and avoided being turned out of doors. 

During the day, Stanislaus continued stretched on his 
bundle of straw, a prey to his otvn tormenting reflections. 
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The very inaction to \vliich lie was rcclnccfl was itself 
an additional and heavy evil. “ T owards night;'' he says, 
“ quite weary of my situation, I went down to make in- 
quiries of ni)' conductors. They said they knew that 
General Steinllieht was not more than a quarter of a 
league off, and that he intended to Join us at niglit, on 
tlie hank of th(‘ Visttlla, wlicre a i>oat was waiting to take 
us over; l)ut they were doubtful whether, with such a 
violent wind as was then blowing, the j)ass;ige could he 
effected, and })articularly in a boat so small, and in such 
bad condition, as that wlticli they had ]iroeured. ‘ Let us 
make an atteinjU, neverthel('ss,’ said 1, ‘for 1 can 
imagine no gr(‘ater danger than staying any loiigu'r wluu’o 
WT are.’ It would not have become me to ])(U’sist in 
distrusting tlu'sc imm, who, having eaten and drunk 
with my enemies, had preferred my safety to tluni* o^vn 
interests, and who amidst the fumes of tobacco, and 
drinking a kind of beer well calenlated to confuse tlieir 
senses, liad still l\ad courage and Iiononi enough to preserve 
the hdtdity which tlu'y had promi'^ed me. Tliey also 
adopted with a good will tlie proposition which I made 
to them. Accordingly, at night-fall, we j-c-ciiter('d tlie 
boat, which, however, we ipiitted, at the distanee of a 
quarter of a league, where the inundalion tcuininated. 
F'or some hours we travelled on foot, almost always over 
soft and muddy ground, into which we sank up to our 
knees, and were every moment ohligi'd to give h(‘l]) to 
each other. Very often our etforts only served to plunge 
us still deeper into this miry soil, and to increase the 
danger of never getting out of it. 

“ At last wo reached the liaiik of the \'istula, and one 
of the Schnnpaiis begged me to wait a ^loment with his 
comrade, while lie went to sec wlietlicr the boaf was at 
the place ajipointed. After having kept us in suspense 
for a full hour, he came back with news tliat the boat 
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waa no longer there, and that probably it had been car- 
ried off Ijy the llnssians. There was nothing left for ns 
hut to re-enter tlld marsh which wc had recently quitted. 
We took another route, and after a walk of a leagiu', by 
a road as had as that wdiich we before traversed, we se- 
lected, as our asylum, a Iiouse in which I was iustmitly 
recognised. “■ M ho do 1 see !” exclaimed the host, as 
soon as he looked u])on me. “ Why, you see one of 
my comrades,” rejdied my conductors ; “ what is there 
HO wonderful in his ajqK'arance ? ” “ O no ! ” rejoined 

the man, "‘I am not mistaken; it is king Stanislaus.’ 

my friend,” said I to him, in a firm and confident 
tone, ‘‘ 1 am he; hut your countenance tells me that you 
arc too worth}’ a man to refuse me the succour which I 
want in my present situation.” 

The king was not mistaken in the jiidgnnoit which lie, 
had formed of the jterson whom he thus addressed. 'I'lie 
man was a frank, honourahle, warm-hearted being, who 
])robahly would have been angered by an attempt to 
deceive him, hut who was won by the generous reliance 
which was re])osed on his integrity. lie j)romised to 
jn'ocaire a boat to eany tlie monarch across the \dstnla, 
and he kept his word. He immediately set out to search 
for one, and also to examine on what part of the hank 
their embarkation would he least exposed to danger. 

Mdiile, hy looking out of the window, the king wa 
iiieff’cctually tj^ying to divert his mind from melancholy 
thoughts, he perceived tlie chief of the conductors aj)- ; 
ju'oachiiig the house. ’I'he first question put hy him was 
witli respect to General Steinflicht. “ M^e were at the 
place of rendezvous on the bank of the Vistula, last 
night,” replied, the peasant, “and were impatiently 
expecting you, when we saw a troop of Cossacks corning 
towards us. As wc were not strong enough to make 
head against them, and there w'as no spot where wc could 
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liide ourselves, I took to my heels, and no doubt the 
same step was taken by tlie bankrupt and the general." 
These tidings, wliich rendered it ])robable that Steinilicht 
was a prisoner, gave much vexation to the monarch. 

In a few hours the host returned. 1 1 is intelligence 
was discouraging. He had, indeed, found a boat, but it 
])clonged to a lislierman in whose house two Russians 
were at present lodging. He therefore recommended 
tliat the attem})t to ])ass should not be hazarded iiiime- 
diutely. Besides, there was another reason, which was 
still stronger, for delay. Swarms of Cossacks weie 
spread about the environs ; some watching tlie liorses 
which were jiastured in the fields, and otliers scouring 
tlie country, with orders to track tlie monarch, and to 
seize him wherever he might be found. The latter 
were so eager in the pursuit, that they stopped all pas- 
sengers indiscriminately, searched and (piestioneii them, 
and insisted on passports Ix'ing produced, or some person 
in the noighhourhood coming forward to vouch for the 
individual who was detained. Kv(“ry man wlio, in size, 
stature, or age, hore the slightest ivsemlilaiiee to Stanis- 
laus, whatever might he his dress or condition, was still 
more strictly examined. This lic ing the case, it was 
decided that the fugitive sliould remain closely con- 
cealed in the host’s house, for that night and the folio Aving 
day. 

“ On the next day, Tliursday, July tlie 1st,” says th ; 
king, assembled my folks, to takii their ojmiion on 
the important affair of the jiassage, which lay so near in y 
heart. We examined all the sjiots where it might bi: 
attempted witli a chance of safety, ddie advice of my 
conductors was more or less bold, their views were more 
or less rational, according as a brandy-bottle, whicli stood 
ill the midst of them, was more or less full : it was the 
bottle which presided, and regulated their deliberations. 
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At first, nothing hut timid opinions were to be heard. No 
possible means were to be found of crossing the river ; 
the hope of the great reward Avhicli liad been promised 
to them vanislied from their sight, and, instead of it, 
they could see nothing but ])risons, tortures, and gibbets. 
A fresli su])i)ly of liquor insensibly raised up this fallen 
courage, and 1 could see the moment at hand when they 
Avould brave the whole llussian camp, and fearlessly lead 
me through the fire of a thousand batteries. 1 kept 
tlpngs in a ju’oper medium, by the care which I took to 
hold possession of the bottle, and to proportion to each 
the dose of courage which he re<[uired.” 

VVdiiie this biirles<|ue sort of council was sitting, the 
host was more usefully employed in reconnoitring. He 
returned £^])out six o'clock, and brought the joyful news, 
that tlui (bssacks had Avithdrawn from the neighbour- 
hood, that the passage aa'os free, and that a boat Avas 
ready on tin; bank of the river, at about the distance of a 
league. As soon as it was dark, the whole party set 
Ibrward. tStanisbius and his host A\cre on horseback ; 
the three jieasants bi'ought u]> the rear on foot. They 
had to traverse several svA'ampy jdaces, in Avdiich the 
king's horse, a broken-down animal, stumbled at every 
stc]), (fn all sides they could see the fires of the enemy’s 
Hying camjis ; these lighted them on their way, and 
.served as beacons to Avarn them of danger. They had 
advanced half a league, AAdieii the host, Avho led the van, 
rode back, to desire that they Avould halt, ’Simile he 
examined a suspicious spot. He returned in haste, with 
the disagreeable tidings, that it Avas occupied by a new 
troop of (Jossacks ; from Avhom he had escaped only by 
telling them that he had been with provisions to their 
army, and Avas now seeking some of his cattle, which 
had strayed from the field Avhere hp had pastured them. 

The spurious courage, which the three guides had 
N 2 
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imbibed from the brandy-bottle, had by tliis timeevajjo- 
rated. On hearing what the host said, tliey consulted 
togetlier, and declared that they would instantly go back. 
Stanislaus, however, resolutely opposed them. But it 
w'as to no purpose that he advised them either to force 
their way if the C-ossaeks were few in number, or to 
resort to the stratagem which had availed the host. 
Fear had completely unmanned them. Idie iiidefati- 
gahlc host noAv Avent again, to see whether some ]►y-]lath 
could be discovered, and they lay grovelling Avith their 
bellies on the ground. “ But their chief, tlu' man,” 
says Stanislaus, avIio had reeently a])peared so bold, 
started up a inonumt after, and incited bis comrades to 
fly nitli him. ‘ Wliat, you coAvards !’ exclaimed 1, ‘ do 
you mean to desert me?’ ‘Good God!’ s(iid they all 
at once, and as if they spoke in coneeid, ‘do you Avisli 
us to get banged, to secure for yourself an esca])e A\hicb 
does not depend u])on us ?’ * Hanged or not,’ replied 

1, in a pretended passion, ‘ it is too late for you to <leli- 
beratc ; you luive engaged to attend me, and you shall 
not leave me till 1 think J can do witlomt your rascally 
company. Noav, hearken to me, and tremble at tlu 
resolution which you force me to take. If neither your 
jtromises, nor your oaths, nor the reivard Avliich you 
expect, nor the respect AVhich yoiioAvc me, nor anything 
else, can stop you, I Avill this very moment call the 
Cossacks here ; for, if I must perish by your flight, 1 
Avould m lief perish by my oAvn indiscretion, and at tlio 
same time revenge myself for your treachery.’ ’I'liis 
threat had the desired effect ; the poltroons remained 
where they were,” 

7dic host was soon back again, and he Avas the bearer 
of Avelcome news ; the Cossacks AA'ere gone. The three 
prostrate cowards instantly jumped up ; and, wdth an 
effrontery that was laughable, their leader began to pro- 
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test that they had never meant to abscond, and he talked 
largely a])out their tned fidelity. A contemptuous 
glance from the monarch, and a few emphatic words, 
reduced him to silence. The inarch was now recom- 
menced ; and the three peasants gave proof of their zeak 
hy following at such a distance, that it was manifest they 
intended to run away at the earliest appearance of danger. 
Stanislaus and his host now quitted their horses, and 
proceeded for some distance on foot, till they came to 
tile river’s bank, ddic latter went to fetch the boat, and 
the king, mearnvhile, was obliged to keep liimself out of 
sight, by crouching among the bushes. The tlirce 
loiterers ^vel•e the first to hear the dash of oars, and they 
quickened their pace, tliat they might not be left behind, 
'{'he wlioli! l>arty embarked, and the long-desired passage 
of the Ah’stula was at length accomplished in safety. 

“ 'IVe were about to laud, when taking my host aside, 
and with the warmest affc'ction thanking him for all 
that he had done for me, 1 put into liis hand, from my 
pocket, as many ducats as 1 could grasp, d'his was an 
excellent opj)ortunity to relieve myself from a weight of 
money which was perj)etually troublesome to me. Be- 
sides, 1 thought myself less conferring a favour than 
discharging a debt. The honest jicasaiit, surprised and 
almost ashamed, drew hack, and tried to get away from 
me, ‘ No ! no !’ said 1, ^ it is of no use, you shall receive 
this present. Y our doing so will confer a new obligation 
on me, and I shall even consider it as one of the greatest 
proofs of your regard for me.' As 1 continued to press 
him still more closely, and he redoubled his efforts to 
escai)e from my gratitude, the others imagined that I 
was (luarrelling with him, and tliey came forward to 
appease me. Seeing this, he hastily said, that, if he 
must accept something from me, he would take two 
ducats as a keepsake, in reinemlirance of the liappiness 
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be had enjoyed in knowinir me. I was so much the 
more charmed by tliis noble disinterestedness, as I liad 
no reason to expect it from a man in his class of life. 
He took two ducats from my hand, in a manner and with 
feeling's that I cannot dcscril)c ; and thanked me as 
heartily as J could have thanked him had he accepted 
not merely the scanty present which I originally offered, 
hut the far larger reward which 1 would gladly have paid 
for his services.” 

Though tlie king had succeeded in crossing the ^ds- 
tula, he was not yet in safety. His situation was like 
that of a shijiwrecked mariner, who having renched the 
strand, fears that the rec(‘diiig wave may earj-y him liack 
into the deep. At a large village a few hundred ])aces 
from the river, he learned that there were llniisian out- 
j)ost.s not far off, and that the Cossacks were in tlie liahit 
of plundering in the vicinity. "Wishing to get s]>e(‘di]y 
at a distance from such unpleasant neighhoui's, he tried 
to ])rocurc horses, hut failed in the att('m]»t. Mdicn lu' 
came to look for the guides, he found that they had 
thrown themselves u])on a bed at the puhlic-hous(‘, and 
were fast asleep. For a while he kept watch round the 
house; hut, dreading the eonse<(uences of further delay, 
he at length awoke one of them, and prevailed on him 
to go in search of a conveyance. The messenger was 
ordered to bring one, wliatever might be the kind or the 
price. It was fortunate that the monarch had the means 
of payment. In the course of the journey, he liad been 
very near depriving himself of them, d'he money, two 
liundred ducats, was given to him by the Marquis de 
Monti. Being unused to carry such a sum, he, in a few 
hours, found it so troublesome an incumbrance, tliat he 
solicited General Steirifficht to take charge of it. Stein- 
fUcht, however, prevailed on him to keep one-half, in 
order to be prepared against any accident ; and bad this 
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not l)ecii tlie case, Stanislaus, Lergft of resources, would 
})robabJy have h(*en unable to esca])e. 

After a lapse of two hours, the trusty messenger 
returned, so drunk that he had scarcely power to stand. 
His mission, howevtag had not been a fruitless one ; for 
he brouglit with him a man ^^ho was willing to let them 
liavc the use of a vehicle, laden with various articles, on 
condition that the value of the articles should be depo- 
I ited wilh some one in the village, as the lading might 
])erha]>8 be lost by its falling into the clutches of the 
(axssacks. 'To shorten the business, Stanislaus at on(;e, 
without liaggling as to the tmans, purcliased the whole 
foi’ tive-and-tw('nty ducats. 

'I’he sight of so much money seems to have roused 
into violent action the drunkard’s love of gold. In an 
insolent tone, and a hiccu])ing voice, he began to descant 
on his valuable exertions, his courage, his fidelity, and 
the risks he had run ; and he declared that he would not 
submit to be du])ed, ])ut would have on the spot what 
j)ayment he wiis to have for all the sacrifices that he had 
niadi'. Tile possession of sucli a large sum of money by 
one ajiiiarently so ])oor as Stanislaus, his careless exjien- 
diture of it, and his having three men at his command, 
had already excited the surmises and sus])icions of the 
villag('rs, and the language used liy the drunkard in- 
(*reas('d them. Some of the standers-by seemed dis})Osed 
to tal.e the jiart of the drunken oi ator; and the monarch 
began to fear that tlu* whole of his secret would be 
divulged. He also exjiected eveay moment to see the 
chief of the guides turn against him. Never did he 
consider himself in greater danger than now. On this 
occasion, however, the conductor rendered him an essen- 
tial service. That important individual, who had a 
strong propensity to domineer, did not, perhaps, like to 
sec his privilege infringed upon hy a follower. He ad- 
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dressed the offender in very uncourteous terms,- “ Hold 
your tongue, you blackguard !” exclaimed he. “ What 
reason have you to complain ? flave not we shared in 
all your troubles and dangers, and do you see us setting 
up such pretensions as yours?” Then, turning to the 
crowd, he said, You must not mind wliat this fellow 
says. When he has had a glass too much, he always 
thinks himself in the company of kings and ])rinccs. If 
3'oa listen to him, ho will soon convert mo into some 
great personage ; though he will not pay me a groin 
i)ioi'c respect than if lie thought me, what I really am, 
a poor luifortunatc fellow liker liimsclf,” d'his adroit 
speech was decisive, 'rhe majority of the crowd began 
to hoot the staggering Scluiapan ; and, though some 
]jcrsoiis were evidently of opinion that Staidslaus was 
other than he seemed, there was no one attempted to 
molest him. 

As there was no knowing what change might take; 
placo in the feelings of the villagers, the king lost no 
time in jmrsuing his journey. The drunken Sehnapan 
was packed into the vehicle, the other was dismissed, to 
inform the Marquis de Monti that the passage of the Vis- 
tula was effected, and the pi-agmatical eondnetor took 
charge of the horses. On (putting the village they did 
not dare to make any impiiry r(‘s]K‘ctiiig the roads, as 
their doing so might afford a clue to ti’ace tl|pm. Nor 
could they ask for information in several otn^r villages 
tlirough which they passed ; for those places were occu- 
pied by Russian and Saxon troops, and tlu' travellers 
thought themselves extremely fortunate in being allowed 
to proceed unquestioned. The heat grew so excessive 
that at last the horses w'crc ready to sink under tlu'ir 
ljurthen, and the party were much embari'assed what to 
do, when, luckily, they came to a deserted house, which 
stood at some distance from the road. There they took 
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shelter for a couple of hours, while the horses were re- 
cruited by f^raziiig. 

Midway between Marienwerder and Marienburg the 
Vistula divides into two rivers. The left of these re- 
tains the original name, and falls into the Baltic sea 
below Dantzick, after throwing out a branch before it 
reaches the city. The stream which flows to the right, 
and on which Marienbnrg is situated, falls into the Frisch 
Haff, and is called the Nogat. Stanislaus was now in 
tlie,triangular island, formed by the Baltic, the \dstula, 
and the Nogat, and it was his object to cross the latter 
river, above Marienbnrg, in order to reach the fiiendly 
territory of Prussia, which was nigh at hand. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, the travellers 
arrived at t^ie bank of a river, on the shore of which was 
lying an old and leaky boat. “How lucky we are!” 
exclaimed the guides. “ Here is the Nogat, and here is 
a boat, which Ih’ovideiicc seems to have sent expressly 
for our use !” They were beginning to ])ush the skiff 
into the water, when a ]H!asant came up, from whom 
Stanislaus, who had many doiibts on the subject, 
inquired whether this stream w'as the Nogat. “ No, 
indeed,” said the peasant, “it. is the Vistula; you are a 
league and a half from the Nogat.” They had lost their 
way, and had not this man opportunely a[)])earcd, they 
would havq^jjecrossed the Vistula, and their ruin would 
have been almost inevitable. 

There was a public-house close by, into which the 
king and the guides entered ; representing themselves as 
butchers of Marienbnrg, who wanted to go over the 
Nogat, to purchase cattle. The host replied, tliat they 
must give up that idea, for that not a boat, however 
small, was to be had on that river, the Russians having 
carried them all away to Marienbnrg, lest they should 
be seized by the I’olish flying parties, which were scour- 
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iiig the coiintiy on the other side. This was bad news, 
and it seems to Imvc absolutely turned the heads of the 
two guides. After Stanislaus had spent a sleej)less night 
ill a liarn, they came to him at daybreak, to jiropose the 
most absurd and hazardous of all sehemes. Idiey had, 
they said, made ii]) their minds, that there was no other 
Avay of crossing theNogat than by the bridge at Marien- 
burg. 'idle king endeavoured to rally them out of this 
insane project. Really,” said he, *''• 1 do not know you 
again ! Is it imh'ed you who manifest such unconmiou 
courage ? bat ! can you venture to brave a numerous 
garrison of r(*gnlar troojjs, you who grew jiale at the 
a])proaeh of a few undiscipliiu'd fellows, that did not de- 
serve the name of soldiers Are }ou ignorant that the 
danger from which I am hying awaits me ii^ that town, 
and that you "will certainly hnd then* the shackles and 
the gibbet, of which you stand so much in fear T 

Instead of giving up their jdan, as he had hoped they 
would, they only insisted on it more tenaeiously, and 
they at last declared that tluy would h'ave him, if Ik* 
refused to adopt it. It was but hy dint of earnest and 
jiersevering entreaty that he sneeecded so far as to ])re- 
vail on them to continue their journey to the Nogat, to 
ascertain wlietlier a boat could he jirocured. Nor eonld 
lie obtain tliis eoiiccssion without agreeing to go to Ma- 
rieiihuig, in ease of their being disajipointcd wlicii they 
readied tlie river. They now crossed through woods, 
and liy almost im])assahle roads, till they came to a vil- 
lage. Here the king wished to make impiiries, hut his 
eomjianions opposed this, on the ground of its im]>rii- 
dcnce. They were ready to thrust themselves into dan- 
ger, by facing a Russian garrison, hut th(T were terrified 
at the idea of jiutting a simple question to unsus])ccting 
peasants ! Again they protested that it was useless to 
ask aliout roads and ferries, there being no egress but 
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t]iroiir!;h Maricnl)urg- ; and a^ain Stanislaus was under tho 
iieecssity of resortin^^ to })ersuasion to sliake their obsti- 
nacy. U'he Sclii)a])au tlien volunteered to inouire at a 
neighbouring' house; hut he sjteedily came ])ack, to say 
tliat tli(' owners sj>oke only I’olisli, and could not under- 
stand him. 'J\» this the king rej)lied, that lie would 
himself go and s})oak to them. “ At tlie same time I 
j)re])aied,” sa 3 ^s lie, '•‘‘to alight from tlie vehicle. But 
this was a day of contradiction with my folks. Tliey 
oj>])Ojsed my design, because they feared that my language 
would betray me. 1 laughed at their fears, and got out 
in spite of them. 1 wais alnvady 2 )roceeding towards the 
house, when, to jwevent my j>r(>gress, they jilaced tluan- 
seh es before me, and swon* they would die sooner than 
allow mo to go further. This (“xcessive impmleuee was 
past hearing, and I rushed on them, as tliongh I meant 
to knock down and tramjde over them. A moment 
after, I could not lielj) laughing in my sleeve ’at iny 
sudden hurst of jiassion ; hut how could 1 restrain m}"- 
self in the first heat of my resentment ? And, in fact, 
was it not ratlier a ])rudi*nt outbreak, ju'onqitcd by rea- 
son, than a blind transport of anger ? iVIy firmness 
daunted them, and made them have recourse to new 
menaces. ‘ W'ell,’ said they, as they hastily drew hack 
out of my way, "since it is your intention to get us 
hanged, Ave Avill quit you this moment.’ ‘ Oh ! with all 
my heart !’ was my rejdy. ‘ Oo along ; set ofl' when 
\ oil ])lcase ; a good journey to you.’ 

1 entered the liouse, and, in as polite a mnnuer as was 
consistent with my rustic garb, whicli 1 dared not belie, 

1 told the hostess tliat I wished to cross the Nogat, to 
jiurchase cattle, and would thank her to tell me the best 
place for getting over. ‘ Beally you come in good time,’ 
said she, ‘ for 1 can saA’‘o you the troulile of a passage, 
vhich in fact is very difficult to accomplish. 1 have 
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cattle to sell, and I can see, from your manner, that wc 
shall easily agree about the price/ I pnrtcndcd to be 
delighted with wliat slic said, but replied tliat I could 
not deal Avith her till I came back, because 1 was going 
for a Slim of money which was due to me, a part of which 
1 would gladly lay out with her on my return, ‘ But 
there is not a single boat to be had," rejoined she ; ‘ what 
will you do ? ’ ‘ ^Vhatevcr you think best,’ answered T, 

in an ojien and confiding tone. ‘ 1 would rather accejit 
a favour from you tlian from any one else, and 1 am sure 
you will not lie offended with the preference whiidi 1 give 
you in tliis resjiect. But, in short, 1 know this country,’ 
added I, ‘ and, obliged as you arc to keep up a continual 
intercourse with the other side of the river, 1 know it is 
impossible luit that, in s[)i(e of all the ])rec;uitions taken 
by the llussians, you must have some means of crossing/ 

‘ 1 see you are a good fellow,’ said the hostess. ‘ Stay ! 
I will send my son with you ; he will take you a (juartcr 
of a league further on. Hpon the opposite bank there is 
a fisherman, a friend of his, who keeps a little boat in his 
house. At a certain signal, he will come and take you 
in, and you cannot have a more safe and easy mode of 
being ridievcd from the embarrassment under which I 
perceive you to be labouring,' I thaidced this woman 
in the warmest teiins, and left the house with her son.” 

The two refractory guides had waited, at a little dis- 
tance, to learn the result of the king’s adventure. ^V’^hen 
they saw him come out with a jo 3 'ous countenance, and 
a new conductor, they were, beyond me.'isure, astonished 
and disconcerted, lie, however, affected not to he aware 
of their presence. As soon as the son of tlie hostess had 
taken his seat, Stanislaus set the vehicle in motion ; upon 
which the guides, wdio probably at that moment were in 
dread of a halter, came running up, and re(|nested ad- 
mission. He allowed them to enter, but took no notice 
of them. 
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Oji reacliiiig- tlio Nog-at, Stanislaus left one of the guides 
ill charge of tlie vehicle and horses, vvitli orders to wait 
till he ^^•as joined by his comrade. I'he signal was then 
given, the fisherman rowed over with his boat, and the 
royal jiasscnger and the remaining guide were eonve^x'd to 
the o]i])Osite hank, where, after seven days’ endurance of 
toil and peril, the king at last found himself in safety. This 
liappy termination of his adventures filled the heart of 
the wanderer with gratitude to his Maker. In a neigh- 
bouring village, he bought another vehicle, dismissed the 
last of his guides, giving him a short note, in ciplier, to 
tlic Manpiis de Monti, and then bent his way to the 
Prussian town of Marienwerder. I jiassed tlirough 
tliat town,'’ says he, ‘‘seated on my waggon, and 1 more 
than once laughed at the scurvy appearance of my equi- 
page. My entrance into the jdace was certainly any- 
tliing hut nuignifieeiit ; but no vain sphmdoiir could have 
enhanced the joy wliicli I felt at tliat moment. I had 
with me the justice of iny cause, tlie love of my subjects, 
iny ])race-of ctuiscieiice, and doubtless the esteem of rny 
enemies. AVhat more cogent motives could 1 have had 
to forget my i-cvcrscs? Tliosc only who have deserved 
their misfortunes, or Avho have failed to bear them 
courageously, may be allowed to remember them with 
so^I•o^v.’' 

The day after his arrival at Marienwerder, the king 
had the ])leasure of meeting again with his faithful com- 
panion, General Stcinfliclit. Troni Marienwerder, he 
set off to Konigsherg. Orders had already been given, 
by the Prussian monarch, to afford him whatever assist- 
ance he might require, and to ]»ay him all due honours. 
After having remained for some time at Konigsherg, 
wliere ho was lodged in the palace, he returned to 
France. 

After all his vicissitudes, Stanislaus was destined to 
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retain the regal title, and to die a sovereign. By tlio 
treaty of peaee, ])etw('en Fraiiec and the Emperor, wliieli 
was concluded in iT'lo, it Avas sti])ulated, that he should 
renounce the kingdom of Boland, retaining, liOAvever, 
the title, and should ])oysess for life the duchies of Lorraine 
and Bar, Avhich, on his decease, were to be united to 
France. All his patrimonial property in Boland, Avhich 
had been confiscated, Avas likewise rc.storeil. 

The territory assigned to him Avas held by Stanislaus 
for a ])eriod of thirty years. On assuming the repis of 
government, he had to overcome the prejudices of the 
Lorrainers, Avho aatit strongly attached t(» the family 
of their ancient dukes. II is virtues, however, finally 
I'cndered him a favourite of the jieo])le. One eireum- 
stance alone at times excited the murmurs of his su))jects, 
France had secured to herself the i-evenue of the two 
duchies, on condition of jKiying to the new duke a yearly 
sum of two millions of livres; and the Lorrainers justly 
considered as op])ressive sonn^ of the financial measures 
of the French goverinmmt, Avliich Stanislaus was com- 
pelled to sanction. It aaois, lioAvever, not to the duke, 
but to his peculiar situation, that the fiiult was attril)uted 
by those who Avere aggrieved. His elforts to improve 
and embellish his dominions, and to promote the j)ros- 
perity of his ])eople, aati’c incessant, and earned for him 
the glorious appellation of “ the beneficent.” He founded 
churches, hospitals, schools, and charitahle institutions 
of various kinds ; established a public library, and a 
royal society of sciences and literature ; extended relief 
not merely to individuals but to ruined towns ; and 
adorned the city of Nancy, his capital, AAntli splendid 
edifices. While he Avas thus honourably occu{)ie(l, his 
Polish partisans formed a scheme for ])lacing him once 
more on the throne ; byut he refused to countenance it, 
and patriotically exhorted them to forbear from involving 
their country in the horrors of a civil Avar. 
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Stanislaus lived to a very advanced age. He paid 
the severe penalty which nature irrevocably attaches to 
“ length of days that of seeing those we love descend- 
ing to the grave before us. His wife, Catherine Opo- 
linska, with whom he had for half a century lived in 
harmonious union, died in 17^7* Tlie decease, in 1765, 
of liis grandson, the dauphin, of whom he liad formed 
the briglitest hopes, gave a terrible wound to his peace. 

1 liave,” said lie, “ twice lost a crown, without being 
moved Ijy it ; but the dcatli of my dear dauphin annihi- 
lates me.” 

■ Stanislaus did not long survive the lamented object. 
A mind embued willi supei'stition might be tempted 
to believe, that he had an indistinct hodement of his 
approacliing end, and even of the manner in which it 
was to be hrouglit about. On the 1st of February 176(1, 
he visited the churcli of lion Secours, which he had 
built, and meant as his l)urial-place. He stood for a 
considerable time over the vault ; and, on going away, 
he said to his attendants, Do you know what kept me 
there so long ? 1 was thinking that, in a short time, I 

shall be three feet lower down.” He was at the moment 
in perfect health, and of a hale constitution. Shortly 
after, the conversation turned upon the number of 
sovereigns who had lately died. He reckoned them 
all up, and remarked that he was the oldest sovereign 
in Europe. Then he adverted to the numerous perils 
to which he had been exposed, and added, “ For me to 
have encountered eveiy kind of danger there only wants 
my being burned.” 

. Four days after these words were uttered, his morning- 
gown caught fire, as he was looking uj) at a clock, over 
the mantel-piece. He called to his attendants, but there 
was no one at hand. In stooping to extinguish the flames, 
he lost his balance, and, in falling, w'as wounded, and 
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probably stunned, by the point of an andiron. Unable 
to move, or to speak, be lay for some time \vith one of 
his bands on the burning fuel. It was not till Iheit 
attention was exeited, by the strong odour which issued 
from the apartment, that tlie domestics ca,nic to his 
rescue. ()ji ])eiiig raised up, he recovered his senses. 
The fingers of his left hand were consumed, and all that 
side of i^e #)^y, from the neck to the knee, was injured 
iu a terrible degree. 

M'lien the news of bis disaster first became known, 
the town’s-pco])h‘ thronged to the ]»alace, in the deepest 
affliction. Every day, as the tidings sju'cad abroad, 
crowds, from all jiarts of Lorraine, luinied to Limevilh', 
to ascertain 'tlie state of the .sovei-eign who had ruled 
tlK'in so long and so laaievolently. Even in the ipidst of 
his siilferiiigs, his kindly feelings for others remained 
iindiminishod. Learning that some ot‘ tliose who had 
come to iiKjuire about him wei'e po()r persons, who had 
not the means of suhsistenee, he ordcu-ed that their wants 
should be immediately supplied, Eo calm the fears of 
his daughter, tlu* (^uecii of I'ranee, In* dictated a letter, 
ill which, evidently with a view to conceal the full extent 
of his misfortune, he haiiteif’d her on having recently 
advised him to beware of cold. “ V’^ou ought," said lu‘, 
“ ratlicr to have warned me to beware of heat.” 

For a while the*-c were hopes that the life, of Staiiislau.s 
might be saved, liis invincible fortitude and c(juanimity 
contributed to keep alive these delusive hopes of his 
friends, hie signed pajicrs, and even held a sort of levee 
with his wonted clieerfulness. But the vital powers 
were too much exhausted to maintain the contest. He 
sank into a lethargy, from which he awoke only to find 
his tortures increased. After having endured extreme 
agony, he expired on the 2-lrd of February 176G, in tke 
eighty-eighth year of his age. 
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TTIK BUFFERINGS OF THE BHITISH PRISONKHS 

"in The black hole at calci-tta. 

Intense aDfl fatal sufFerinj^ has seldom, if ever, been 
pressed into a more brief portion of time tl^n it was in 
th(^ case of the ])risoners who were confined in lie Black 
Hole at Calcutta. Little more than thi'ce-fourths of a 
ceiPiiry h.ave gone by since the British territories in 
lliridostan, which now form a mighty empire, were cir- 
cumscribed within narrow bounds, and exposed to hosti- 
lity from the native princes. In Calcutta was 

attacked by the Subahdar, or Nabob, of Bengal, Suraja 
JDowla, a iwaii wliose natural vices were lieightened by 
the manner in which he had been brought up, and by 
the })ossessiou*of despotic pow’cr. Had the governor and 
his colleagues been men of a determined spirit, they 
might at least have held the undisciplined mass of assail- 
ants at bay till terms could be obtained ; or had they 
had common })rudence, they might have secured the 
unmolested retreat of the garrison. But they hastily 
took flight, and, as fear is contagious, their example was 
followed by numbers. The captains of the ships, too, 
partook of the })anic, and dropjied down the river, to 
avoid a danger wliich did not exist. About a hundred 
and fifty jiersons were abandoned in the fort. They 
chose IMr. Hoi well as their leader, and he exerted himself 
vigorously to provide for the general safety. Signals 
were made to the ships to resume their stations ; but 
they persisted in keeping aloof. Holwcll and his com- 
panions defended themselves for two days ; but they 
were not numerous enough to guard all points of their 
position, and while they suspended their fire, in order to 
learn the result of a proposal to capitulate, the troops of 
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Suraja Dowla attacked the fort with an overwhelming 
force, and carried it by storm J 

The prisoners, to tlic number of a hundred and forty- 
six, wfere at first ordered to sit down under an arched 
veranda or piazza. Astlic buildings on both sidc^ of the 
veranda were in flames, the captives imagined that their 
enemies designed to suffocate them between the two fires, 
and they began to tlimk of rushing out upon the guards, 
seizing their scimitars, and attacking the troops on tlic 
parade. It was, however, diseovei-ed that the victors 
were only looking for a place of confinement. 

While the prisoners were tlius waithig in suspense, 
the Company’s smith, a man of tlie name of Leech, to 
whom Mr. Holwcll had done some acts of kindness, con- 
trived to make his way to him at nightf'a,]!. lie had 
escaped, in the first instance, hut his grateful feelings 
brought him hack to say that he had })rovided a boat, 
and taken such measures as would enable Mr. Holwcll 
to elude tlic vigilance of flic Indian guards. Holwcll, 
however, refused to abandon his comjianions in distress ; 
“ but,” says he, 1 pressed him to lose no time in 
securing his own escape ; to which he gallantly replied, 
that he was determined to share my fiite, and would 
not leave me.” No one can hear witliout sorrow, that 
this noble-minded being was among those who perished. 

The spot which the nabob’s officers selected for the 
safe-keeping of the captives was a room used by the 
English as a prison, and called ‘‘Tlic Black Hole.” 
It was about six yards in diameter, and received air 
only through two windows, wliieh were strongly barred 
with iron. There was, therefore, no possibility of obtain- 
ing a free circulation of air when the door was closed. 
Into this confined space, on a sultry night, were to he 
pressed 146 human beings, allowing to each person an 
area of less than eighteen inches square. Had the vie- 
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tims been aware what a destructive den tliey were 
about to enter, tliey would have resisted, even with the 
certainty of being slaughtered ; but none of them had 
ever seen it, and being pressed forward by the guards, 
with clubs, scimitars, and presented muskets, and the 
hindmost of them urging op those in front, they were 
all shut in before they had discovered the full extent of 
their danger. It was eight o’clock iu tlie evening when 
they entered this horrible abode. 

As soon as the prisoners pei’ccived their peifflkma isitu- 
ation, the first impression was to break open the dool* ; 
but, as it opened inwards, and they had no instruments, 
all their efforts were unavailing. A general and furious 
burst^f jiassion was excited by this disappointment. It 
was, however, silenced for a moment by the entreaties 
and arguments of Mr, llolwcll, who rc^presented to his 
companions, that to give a loose to their anger could 
have no other effect than to exhaust their strength, and 
hasten their destruction. This reasoning stilled the cries 
of rage ; but the groans and lamentations of the many 
wounded wei’e not to be su[)piessed by the power of 
words. Mr. llolwcll held a ])lace at the window; and, 
in the hope of mitigating the sufferings of the piisoners, 
he now applied to the only one of the guards outside 
who seemed to have a single spark of humanity. To this 
man he promised a thousand rupees, if permission could 
be obtained by him to remove one-half of the captives 
to another ]dacc. The Indian made the attempt, but 
soon returned to say that it was impossible to succeed. 
The doubling of the reward induced him to make an- 
other trial ; but it was as fruitless as the first. “ Ho 
acquainted me, and I believe with much real pity and 
concern,” says Mr. Holwell, “that it could not be done, 
but by the Subah s order, whom no one dared to a’^tike,” 

They had not been long in durance, before an almost 
o 2 
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incrtJihly profuse jierspinitioii broke out iijion them, 
wliieh was soon followed by consumin'^ and constantly 
increasing thirst. Every hat was i)ut in motion to 
ventilate the stagnant air, and every man, with only 
four exceptions, strij)])ed himself, to obtain more 
room. A Mr. Ihiillie advised that tlu'V shouhl crouch 
down on their hams; and tMs imprudent advice was 
followed. It is obvj.(5Mki1l that in this })osturc they must 
occupy more and also be exposed to suffocation, 

by inhalinS’Ahc carbonic acid gas, which filled the Ioavcu* 
part of the dungeon, 'i'he result was, that they were so 
Cldsely wedged together, as to be unahh' to rise without 
many laboi ious efforts ; and that tlie weak, and those 
who were overcome by the mephitic vapour, werf trod- 
den to death. 

Being driven almost to madness, the sufferers again 
exerted themselves to burst oj)cn the door, ])ut with no 
better success than before, d’hew then loaded the guards 
with insults and iuqu'ecatious, for the jairpose of ]>rovok- 
ing tliein to fire, lu this, too, they failed. All were 
now furious, and many had liecome delirious. A cry for 
water was raised from all cpiarters. Mr. Jlolwell, wlio 
knew that water would in the end aggi'avate their 
misery, end eavouivd to dissuade them from calling for it; 
but he rcmonsirated in vain. It was shortly after 
brought to one of tlje windows, and the very sight of it 
agitated them beyond measure. Tlie water was con- 
veyed in hats, forced throngli the bars, and was handed 
to their comrades by Mr. Ilolwell, and two of his 
friends, who stood close to the window. Even those 
who were the first to receive the water, could secure but 
a scanty portion of it ; for such a desperate struggle took 
place among the claimants, that scarce a toacni>ful was 
left before the fluid reached any one's lips. The small 
supply only heightened thirst, and increased a craving 
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for moro. Yet, scanty as it Avas, tlioso avIio gaiiUMl it 
Avcrc objects of envy to tlieir coin])aiu<His in IIk' lA'inoter 
parts of th(‘ ])iis()n, by wlioin not a d)‘()p could be })ro- 
cured, ddu'ir cries and ravings were heart-rending ; 
and even more so to Mr. Hohvell Avere the touching a})- 
peals wliieh vveiv made to liiui i)y many of his friends, 
whom it was utterly imj)ossible for him to relicA'e. 
SoTne, collecting all their strength for an effort, and 
jHisbed on by despair, forced their way fioin the other 
wi)ulo\v to that where the wat(U’ was distributed, and in 
tludr ])assagc! to the s})ot tlic'y bore down and trampled 
to death the weaker suffi'rers. 

From nine till eleven, Mr. Holwcll had kept liis 
station at the windotv, and distributed the v.'at('r. Ilis 
situation tvys now become unl)earable. Jle was wedgt'd 
in and nearly ))res<ed to dea,lh by the stronger indivi- 
duals, who forced their way to the window, and clung 
to the liai's which were over him. Ilis two com])anif*ns 
and another gentleman laid already beam (uiished l>y 
them. At Ills feet several of Ins friends lay dead, and 
their bodies were evau'v moment trodden on by the 
crowd. ]U‘S(dving to yield to his fate, Mr. Ilolwell on- 
treati'd tliat, as a last instance of their regard, tlnw would 
allow him t(! (juit the M’indow, that he might die iii([niet. 
Ilis wish was comjdied with. By this time more than 
a third of the captives liad ceast'd to exist. Flu's cir- 
cumstance, and tile thronging of the survivors towards 
the windows, left the other end of the prison compara- 
tively clear. 'I'hither, with much difficulty, he contrived 
to make his way, and wscaited himself on a raised plat- 
form, wliieh ('xteiided along the Avail. “ J Avas," says 
Mr. Hoi well, still liap])y in a ealmiiess of mind; death 
I expected as nnavoidahle, and only lamented its slow 
npjiroach ; though the moment I quitted the windoAv, my 
breathing giew short and painful. 
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“ Here iny poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre, came stag- 
gering over the dead to me, and, with his usual cool- 
ness and good-nature, asked me how 1 did ; but he fell 
and expired, before I had time to make a rej)]y. I laid 
myself down on some of the dead behind me, and recom- 
mending myself to Heaven, had the comfort of thinking 
that my sutfcrings could have no long duration. 

“ ]\Iy thirst grew now insujiportable, and difficulty of 
breathing much increased ; and ten minutes after, I was 
seized with a pain in my breast and a palpitation of my 
heart, both to the most exquisite degree. These obliged 
me to get uj) again; but still the pain, pali)itation, thirst, 
and difficulty of breathing increased. I retained my 
senses notwithstanding, but could no longer bear the 
])ains 1 suffered, without attempting the re.hef ^^hieh I 
knew fresh air alone M'ould and could give me. I 
instantly determined to push for the window opposite to 
me, and, by an effort of double the strength 1 ever 
before possessed, at length gained the sc'cond rank at it ; 
though 1 think there ^^erc at least six or seven ranks 
between me and the window. 

In a few moments my pain, paI])itation, and dif- 
ficulty of hroathing ceased ; but my thirst continued 
intolerable: I called aloud for water, for God’s sake,’ 
and had been concluded dead; hut as soon as they heard 
me amongst them, th.ey had still the res])ect and tender- 
ness for me to cry out, ‘Give him water. Give him 
water!’ nor would one of them at tlie window attempt 
to touch it until 1 had drunk. Hut my thirst being 
rather increased by the water, 1 deleriniiied to cliiiik no 
more, but kept my month moist, from time to time, by 
sucking the perspiration out of my shirt-sleeves, and 
catching the drops as they fell, like heavy rain, from 
my head and face : you can hardly imagine how unhappy 
I was if any of them escaped my mouth. 
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“ I came into the prison without coat or waistcoat ; 
tlie season being too liot to bear the former, and one of 
the guards having robbed me of the latter, when we 
were under the veranda. Whilst I w'as at this second 
window', one of my miserable com]>anions on the right of 
me observed tluit I allayed my thirst by sucking my 
shirt-sleeve, and thereupon robbed me, from time to 
time, of a considerable part of my store ; though, after J 
detected him, I had ever the address to begin on that 
sleeve first, when I tliought my reservoirs w'ere suffici- 
ently replenislied ; and our mouths and noses often met 
in the contest. 'Jdiis j)iunderer, 1 found afterwards, w'as a 
w'orthy young genlleman in the service, Mr. Lushington, 
one of the fenv who survived ; and he lias since assured 
me, tliat he^believed he owed liis life to the many com- 
fortalde drauglits he had from my sleeves. Before 1 hit 
upon this happy expedient, in an ungovernable, fit of 
thirst, I attem])ted to drink iny urine; but it was so 
intensely bitter, 1 could not endure a second taste ; 
w’herejis no Bristol w ater could be more soft or pleasant 
than W’hat arose fmm persjii ration. 

By half-an-hour past eleven, most of the living 
Were outrageous, and the otliers ([uite ungovernable ; 
few retaining any calmness, hut the ranks next the win- 
dows. By myself, I was fully sensible what those 
within suffered, hut had only pity to bestow ujion 
them. 

“ They all now found that water only heightened 
their distress; and ‘Air! air!’ w'ais the general cry. 
Every insult that could be devised against the guard — 
all the ojiprobrioiis names and abuse that the Subah and 
Monickehund (whom he liad appointed governor) could 
he loaded with were re])eated, to provoke the guard to 
fire upon us ; every man that could, rushing tumultu- 
ously towards the window's with eager hopes of meeting 
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the first shot ; then a general prnycr was made to 
Heaven, to hasten tha.;^proach of the flames to'the riglit 
and lcft*iof ns, and pht a period to our niiseiy. But 
these failing, tliey whose strengtli and s]>irits were quite 
exhausted, laid themselves down and exi)ired quietly 
upon their fellows ; and others, who had yet some 
strength and vigour left, made a last effort for the win- 
dows, several of whom succeeded by leaping and scram- 
bling over the backs and heads of those in the first 
ranks. Many, to the right and left, who sunk with t,ho 
violent pressure, were soon suffocated ; for now a steam 
arose from the living and the dead, which affected us 
in all its circumstances, as if we wei’c forcibly held 'with 
our heads over a bowl full of strong volatile s])irit of 
hartshorn, until stifled ; nor could tlu' efilqvia of the 
one be distinguished from the other; for, when 1 was 
forced, by the load upon my head and shoulders to hold 
my face down, I was obliged, near as 1 was to the win- 
dow, instantly to raise it again to escape snfloeation. 

“ In this i)light, from half an hour i)ast eh'ventill near 
two in the morning, 1 sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, witli liis knees in my hack, and the juvssnre of liis 
whole body on my head,, a l>uteh serjeant, w.lio had 
taken his seat npon my left slnaildor, and a black s(ddit'r 
bearing upon my light; all whieli nothing could have 
enabled me long to support, hnt the props and j)ressiiro 
equally sustaining me all around. 'I'ln! two latter I 
frequently dislodged, by shifting my hold on the bars, 
and driving my knuckles into their ribs ; hut iny friend 
above, as’ he held by two bars, was immoveable. 

‘‘When 1 had endured this conflict above an hour, 
despairing of relief, my sjnrits, resolution, and every 
sentiment of religion, gave way; 1 found I could not 
long support this trial, and abhorred the dreadful thoiiglit 
of retiring into the inner part of the prison, where I had 
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before suffered so much. Sonfe infernal spirit, taking 
advantage of this extremity, brouglit to my remembrance 
my liaving a small elasp-]>enknife in my pocket, with 
whieli I determined instantly to open my arteries to put 
an end to my misery. 1 had got it out, when Heaven 
restored me to fresh H])irits and resolution, with an 
ahhoi'renee of the act of cowardice J was just going to 
commit ; hut the repeated efforts I made to dislodge 
tlie insuffei’iihlc inciimhrunees upon me, at last cjuitc 
exhausted nu', and, towards two o’clock, finding I must 
(jiiit the wimiow or sink nlicrc 1 was, I chose the 
former, having home, truly for tlie sake of others, infi- 
nitely more for life than the best of it is woidli. 

“ In the rank close behind me was an officer of one of 
the shijis, named (.’arey, who had heliaved with much 
bravery during the siege ; liis wife, a tine woman, though 
country-born, aecoinjianied him into the prison, ajid was 
one \a Iio siirvivt'd. This j»oor wretch having long raved 
for wafer and air, 1 told him 1 was resolved t<» give up 
life, and recommended lus gaining my station ; and on 
my quitting it, he made a fruith'ss attempt to get my 
jilace ; but the Dutch serjcuiit, who sat on my shoulder, 
su])])hn^e(l liiin. 

“ Poor (’arey expressed liis tliankfnluess, and said, 
that lie too ^vould give up life; lint it \uih witli the 
utmost lahoiir we forced our way from the window, 
several in the inner ranks a]>pearing to me to he dead 
standing, thougli unable to fall, because of the throng and 
equal ju essure round. He laid himself dovvn to die, and 
his death, I Indie vc, was sudden ; for lie was a short, 
full, sanguine man; hut liis strength was so great, that, 
I imagine, had he .not retired witli me, I should never 
have been able to have forced my way. 

“ 1 found a stupor coming on apace, and laid myself 
down by that, gallant old man, the Reverend Jervas 
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Bellamy, who lay dead with his sou, the lieutenant, hand 
ill hand, near the souihenimost wall of the jirison ; and 
when I Ikid lain there some little time, I still suffered 
some uneasiness in the thought that 1 should he tram}»led 
uj)on v^'hen dead, as I mystdf had done to others. AMlh 
some difficulty I raised myself, and gained the platform 
a second time, where 1 jnvseiitly lost all sensation ; the 
last trace of sensibility, that J could recollect, after my 
lying down, was my sash being uncjLsy about my waist, 
which I untied and tlirew fiom me. 

Of what passed in this inten al, to tlie time of my 
resurrection from this hole of horrors, 1 can give you no 
account; and, indeed, the particulars mentioned by some 
of the gentleiiK'ii who suiwived were so excessively 
absurd and contratliciory, as to convincii me that veiy 
few of them retained their senses; or. at least, that they 
lost them, soon after they came into the open air, by 
the fever they carried out with them." 

For about three hours Mr. Holwell seems to have 
remained in a state of suspended animation, d'his was, 
in truth, a blessing — a hapj)y respite from agony of body 
and iiiind. It must soon, however, have ended in the 
total extinction of life, had not a ])rovidentiul^rciim- 
stance occurred. At daybreak, the few survivors, 
iinding that no ]n-aycrs could j)revail to get the doors 
opened, bethought themselves that he might perha]>s 
have influence enough to eflect this. Accordingly, a 
successful search was made for him, by JMr. Liishington 
and Mr. Walcot; and, as there were some feeble signs 
that he existed, he was I’emoved towards the window. 
But the stench from the dead Jbodics w^as now become so 
unendurable, that no one appeared willing to quit the 
vicinity of the vN'indow, and his tw’o bearers were obliged 
to cany him back. He would probably have perished, 
hud not Captain Mills nobly offered to resign to him his 
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place. It is consolatory to know, that this brave officer 
did not become the victim of his humanit}'. Ilolvvell 
was brought to the window, and the fresh air soon 
restored him to consciousness. “ I will not,” says he, 
‘‘ attem])t to d('scribe wh«at my soul suffered, on the 
review of the dreadful destruction around me.” He had 
not been long removed, before an officer came from 
Suraja Dowla. 'Fhe Subah had heard of the frightful 
catastro})he, and he sent to know whether the chief 
survived. It was no humane feeling that prompted this 
iiujuiry ; for of that he was incapable. Tlie officer was 
told that tlie chief still lived, and might perhaps recover, 
if the door were s])eedily opened. At six in the morning, 
an order arrivcnl for their release. Out of a hundred and 
forty-six persons who had been thrust into this den of 
horror, only twenty- three were left in existence. So 
exhausted were the survivors, that more than twenty 
minutes elapsed before they could remove the dead from 
the door, so as to make a sufficient opening to pass out 
by one at a time. 

Labouring iiiuler putrid fever, and unable to stand. 
Hoi well threw himself on the wet grass the moment he 
(putted tlie dungeon. In this situation, a message was 
brought to him that he must instantly attend the Subah. 
'iVo of the enemy's officers held him up by his arms; 
and, while he w;is feebly staggering on, one of them ad- 
vised him, as a friend, to disclose where the treasure was 
buried in the fort, as, in cjise of his refusing to do so, he 
would be shot off from the mouth of a cannon within 
half an hour, “ This intimation,” says he, “ gave me no 
concern at all ; for I should now have esteemed death 
the greatest favour the tyrant could have bestowed 
on me.” 

When he was brought into the presence of Suraja 
Dowla, the des2)ot, who saw that he was more than half 
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dead, atrotelied his pity so far as to order a larjo^e folio 
volume to be ])icked out of a heap of plunder, and placed 
for him to sit upon, llolwell strove to S])eak, but his 
parched fonguecloveto the roof of his inoutIi,and he could 
not utter a word. Water was then brou^dit to him, and 
he r(*j>'aiiicd tlic power of spet'ch. dlie fiist use which 
he made of his voice was to lelate the imdancholy fate 
of his companions. But the Siibah felt no interest in 
such a narrative, and he abruptly cut him sliort. He 
knew, he said, that a great treasure was secreted in ♦he 
fort, tliat Mr. Hoi well was ])rivy to it, and that he must 
expect no favour unless he confessed where it was 
hidden. It was in vain that the ])risonci’ protested his 
ignorance u])on the subject ; the Subahdar refused to he- 
lieve him, and at length committed him to fhe custody 
of Mliir Muddon, the comman<ler of the household 
troops. 

In company with thi'ce of his fellow-snfh'rers. Mr. 
Hcdinan was conveyed to the Snl)ah’s canij), about 
three miles from the fort. 4dierc tliey were loaded with 
fetters, and lodged ih a Sejioy’s tent, — or, rather, partly 
lodged, for its dimensions were so small — it hoing only 
four feet long, three wide, and three high— that their 
])ersons were half wdthin it and half in the open air. 
The rain eaine down in torrents during the night ; hut 
their situation, e<on})arc(l with that of tlie preceding 
night, seemed to them to be absolute felicity. Large 
and painful boils now broke out uj)on them, from head 
to Foot ; and to this critical effort of nature to expel the 
disease, they w'ere indebted for their lives. 

Still in fetters, sore and smarting from top to toe, and 
exposed to a scorching sun, they were marched back to 
towm next morning. On the third day after their ar- 
rival, they were embarked on board a crazy boat, that 
could hardly swim, and began their voyage to Moor- 
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shcdabad, the Bcii^alcse caiutal. Their sleepinj:^ -place 
was a platform of loose, variously- sized haiiihoos, laid 
upon the bottom timbers; a bit of mat and a piece or 
two of a coarse bag formed their covering ; of clothes 
they wei’c nearly destitute ; and tlieir food was rice and 
the turbid water of tin? Ilooghly. Their scanty diet 
was, liowever, favourabh; to the recovery of their health. 

“ It being found im]) 0 ssible to get the clumsy vessel 
further than Santipore, the olficer, who had the cap- 
tives in charge, des])atched one of his men, to order the 
zemindar of the district to furnish light boats, for the 
conveyance of state prisoners to the Subah’s capital. 
Believing the messenger to be an impostor, the zemindar 
drove him away ; an act which so roused tlie wrath of 
the officer, ^that he landed to seize the refractory indivi- 
dual, and carried along with him Mr. Holwell, as a 
living proof that the demand for boats was legitimately 
made. 

“Being immediately lugged ashore (says Mr. Holwell), 
I urged the impossibility of walking, covered as my legs 
were with boils, and several of thenl in the way of my 
fetters ; and entreated, if I must go, that they would for 
the time take off my irons, as it ivas not in my j)ower to 
escape from them ; but I was constrained to crawl, in a 
scorching sun, near noon, for more than a mile and a 
half; my legs running in a stream of blood from the irri- 
tation of my irons, and myself ready to drop at every 
step with excessive faintness and uns}>eakable pain. 

“ When we came near the cutcherry of the district, 
the zemindar was ready to receive us ; but fis soon as 
they presented me to him as a prisoner of state, estimated 
and valued to them at four lacs of rupees (50,000^.), 
he confessed his mistake, and made no further resistance. 
The jemmatdaar gave orders to have him bound and 
sent to the boat ; but on his farther submission, he was 
released, and matters were accommodated. 
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I became so very low and weak by this cruel travel, 
that it w'as some time before they would venture to 
march me back ; and the stony-hearted villains, for their 
own sakcs, were at last obliged to carry me part of the 
way, and support me the rest, covering me from the sun 
with tlieir sliiclds. 

“ We departed from hence directly, in expectation of 
boats following us, which never came ; and the next day, 
I think the last of June, they pressed a small open fishing 
dingee,and embarked us on it, with two of our guard oi]|y ; 
for, in fact, any more would have sunk her. Here we 
had a bed of bamboos something softer, I think, than 
those of the great boat ; but we had so little room, that 
w’e could not stir without our fetters bruising our own 
or each other's boils, and did not arrive at Moorshedabad 
till the s('vcnth of July in the afternoon." 

After their arrival at Moorshedabad, the situation of 
the prisoners was much ameliorated in some points, 
though it was still far enough from being enviable. As 
regarded provisions, clothing, linen, and money, tlu'y 
were placed in comparative comfort ; the chiefs of the 
French and Dutch factories vying with each other in 
generously providing for their wants. Nor were the 
Armenian merchants less actively kind ; but, on the 
other hand, fu;- four days after they reached the cajntal, 
they were kejit in irons, and were lodged in a stable, 
where, throughout the whole of the day, such immense 
crowds of spectators pressed round to gaze at them, that 
the captives wci’c once more in danger of snlfocation. 
In Mr. HdIwoII, the change of diet brought on fever, 
accompanied by severe inflammation of the right leg and 
thigh, which terminated in gout. Yet neither this, nor 
the pain he suffered from being covered with boils, could 
move his jailors to take off the galling fetters. 

The welcome day of their deliverance at length came. 
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On the nth of July, the Suhah returned to his 
capital. He Iiad intended that they should be set free 
before he left the scene of his victory, and he was dis- 
pleased with Mhir Muddon for having hurried them to 
Moorshedahad. There was, therefore, no obstacle to 
their release. I'he first step towards their liberation 
w\as the removing them to more pleasant quarters, where 
they were kindly treated. Five days afterwards, they 
were taken into the })resence of the Siibah, who or- 
derpd that their irons should be cut off, that they 
should be conducted wherever they pleased to go, and 
should be protected from further injury and insult. 
Thus terminated a series of diversified tortures, which 
had continiK’d for little less than a month. Before a 
year passed^ away, the wrongs which they had sustained 
were terribly avenged. 
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THE ESCAPE Of CAl^TAIN WILSON. 

The wretchedness of fulling into the hands of aii un~ 
principled and brutal enemy was never, ))orhaps, more 
strikingly illustrated than in the ease of those British 
subjects who had tlie misfortune to become prisoners of 
Hyder Ali, and his son and s'.ieeessor Tipjxio Sahib, 
during the war in India, from 17b 1 to ITbd. Vari/ms 
narratives of their sutterings have been ])ublished, among 
which that of ('afitain Wdlson, though concise, is not one 
of the least interesting. The following is an abridgment 
of it. 

Ill 17B2, while in command of a vessel which was 
conveying naval stores to the squadron of Sir Edward 
Hughes, C'aptaiii Mhlstm was cnptuix'd hy the French 
admiral Suffrein, and carried into (’uddalore. 'J'hero, 
among other companions in misfortune, lie found tlio 
ci*ew of the Hamiilial man-of-war, which had previously 
been taken liy Suffrein. For some time his captivity, 
and that of his fellow countrymen, was com[)arativcly 
light. 'Idle officers were allowed to he at large on parole, 
and were buoyed up hy the hope of being speedily ex- 
changed. They were, however, doomed to experience 
not only disappoiniment, hut also far more misery than 
it could have been jiossible for them to anticipate. 
Hyder Ali was excited to the highest pitch of rage 
against the British government. Not satisfied with ra- 
vaging thC?**Carnatic in the most horrible manner, he was 
anxious to get into liis jiossession as many British jiri- 
soners as possible, that he might convert them into 
instruments against tlieir own sovereign, or, failing in 
that, might wreak his vengeance ii])onthem. With this 
view, he is said to have given Suffrein a bribe of three 
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hundred ihous<and rupees, i'o make 0 ry;eF to him all thi| 
English j)risoneT-s who wwcTat Ouddafore. The governor 
of Cuddalore and his officers ,^^erc indignant at this irt- 
hnnous bargain ; but they pow’erless to prevent it 
from being carried into effect. All the governor could 
do was to’ infoi-in the victims that, on the morrow, he 
must give them u[) to an escort, which was to conduct 
tliem <o Sci iiigapatam. 

The captive's were filled witli dismay by this unex- 
pected and astounding communication. They well knew 
that, in the prisons of llyder Ali, they had nothing to 
hojK' ; that a life of insufferable misery, closed, perhaps, 
by a death of torture, would infallibly be their lot. Yet 
to avoid this fate seemed imj)ossible. In spite, liowcver, 
of the numwous obstacles with which he was aware he 
should meet, C'aptain Wilson determined to attempt to 
C8ca[>e that very night, and endeavour to ri'ach the 
neutral settlement of d'rampiehar. In his walks round 
tlie ram]>arts, the idea had sometimes entered his mind, 
that it might l)e possible to drop from them into that 
branch of the river Pal-aur which passes by the fort. 
Jt is ])rohahle that tlie danger of the descent had hitherto 
been considered by him as likely to be more formidalde 
than remaining in tlie liands of a civilised foe, especially 
with the jnospcct before him of being speedily ex- 
changed. Put, now that circumstances were so lament- 
ably altered, it ajipeared trivial in comparison with what 
he ex])ected to undergo. Though he was ignorant of the 
lieight of the rampart, and of the width of the various 
rivers which lie must cross in his way to Trarujuchar, lie 
resolv{‘d to brave every peril, rather than fall into the 
cliitelies of the vindictive Ilyder. This resolve he com- 
municated to a brother officer, and to Toby, his Ben- 
galese servant-hoy, and they agreed to hear him company. 

Tlie heart of VYilsoifs brother-officer failed him before 
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the appointed hour for departing, and Wilson and his ser- 
vant-boy were left to essay alone their perilous adventure. 
A])out seven o’clock, wlioii darkness was coining on, and 
just previously to the guard being set, they S(,)ftly 
ascended the rampart. Wilson leaped off, and alighted 
witl) such violence upon a dry bank at the foot of the 
wall, that his knees struck against his cliin, and he was 
})reci])itated head foremost into the stream. He liad 
jdunged from a height of nearly forty feet, ’i'hough the 
shock was great, no bones were broken, and on scir^an- 
bluig out of the water, his worst ap])rchension was that 
the sound of his dashing into it might ha> e aroused the 
senlinels. I'^inding that no alarm was given, he returned 
to the highest sjiot on the bank, told the boy to drop 
down, and caught him in his arms. 

lloth were now safe on the verge of the stream ; but 
here a difficulty arose. 'J’hat ]»art of the Carnatic which 
lies between Cuddalore and Tranquebar is intersected by 
numerous streams, some of which, particularly the 
Coleroon, are of considerable magnitude. All of them 
run nearly ])arallel to each othm*, and of course all of 
them must be crossed by the fugitives. On iiKjuiring of 
the boy whetlier he could swim, >Cils()n was answered 
in the negative. He himself was an excellent swimmer; 
and as he could not bear to leavxi the ])oor youth behind, 
he took him u])on his back, and carried him over. 
After crossing three lesser streams, and travelling fifteen 
miles, they arrived in the neighbourhood of Poi to Novo. 
Here they wci c challenged by a sentinel, and were forced 
to conceal themselves for a while. As soon as tlie sentinel 
was out of hearing, they jiroceeded to the river Vel-aur. 
It is wide, and as the sea is near, the tide was running 
in with great ra])idity. As before, he took the hoy on 
liis hack, dii’ectiiig him to hold on by his hands only, 
and to strike out his legs hchind him. But when they 
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readied the breakers, the boy was so terrified by the rush 
of the waves, that he twined his legs tightly round tlie 
captain, and almost disabled him from moving. It ivas 
not without extreme difficulty that Wilson could succeed 
even ill making Ids way back to the shore. Convinced 
that any further attempt to convey his youthful ‘com- 
panion must inevitabl y end in the destruction of both,' he 
directed him to go to a friend who could take care of 
him. I’he boy departed, and, melancholy to relate, was 
iiev 'Y heard of again. 

The fugitive now plunged once more into the stream, 
and strained every nerve to reach the ojiposite shore. 
His exertions were fruitless. The tide set in so strongly, 
that he was swept a considerable distance up the river, 
and was at kist obliged to re-land on tlic side which he 
had quitted. All chance of continuing his journey in 
tlic direction of dh’anqiiebar seemed now to be lost. 
But, while he was deliberating what was to be done, the 
light of the moon oj)]K>rtune1y showed him a canoe, lying 
dry unon the beach. He was about to launch it, when 
two natives rushed out, and demanded to know what he 
nu'aiit to do with tiieir boat; and, at the same time, 
tliey efiectually stojipcd his progress, by seizing u{)on 
tile ])addles. Apprehensive that tlicy would attack him 
V. ith tlie jiaddlcs, he snatched up the outrigger of the 
<'anoe, and stood ujioii his defence. They did not, how- 
evei-, wish to harm him, and they listened patiently to 
liis story, that urgent business called him to Tranquebar, 
and tliat he had lost his way. He must and would, he 
said, go to Traiujuchar; and, in proof of his resolution, he 
exerte<l all liis strength to push the canoe into the water, 
(Uitreating them also to row him over. 'J'he good-tem- 
])ered Indians were not proof against his entreaties, and 
they conveyed him safely to the opposite hank. Ho 
]'aid them for their kindness by the warmest thanks, 
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and regretted that he had nothing more substantial to 

give. 

Anxious to turn the night to aecnuiit, Wilson puslied 
ibrward at tlie top of his speed. The moon, which was 
sliining ])nlliantlv, enabled liim to keep in the right 
direction. From the Wd-aur to tlie C’oleroon tlie dis- 
tance is nearly as great as from (aiddalore to the former 
river. He, nevertludess, moved with such ex])edition, 
that before the dawn of day he stood upon the left 
hank of the ('oleroon. Tlu' sight of what he liad to 
struggle against would have discouraged any cue who 
Avas not actuated by such ]>ow(‘Tfiil ho])es and fears as 
those whicli goaded him on. The river appeared of 
such an alarming width, and his strength was so mueli 
exhausted, that for some time lie stood liesituting on the 
brink. The aj)]>roaching daylight, which A\oiild destroy 
all hoj)e of escape, and the dread (»f the criudties Avhich lie 
must endure if lie were retaken, at hoigtli gave liim the 
courage of desperation, and he jdunged into the stn'ani. 
“ lloAv long he was in crossing it, he cannot asccHain ; 
he thiidvs he must liave sle})t by the Avay, from some 
confused I'cmemhrance Avhicli he has, as of a ])erson 
awaking from a state of insensibility, and which he sup- 
])os(‘s liad lasted half-an-lionr at least. However, Avith 
the light of tie' morning he liad reached the land.” 

Wilson now Jlattenal himself that h(‘ Avas nearly if ]ior 
fpiite out of danger. H(‘ liail joiirneycal full half-way to 
Train|uel)ar, and ha<l jikiced tlu' broad (a)h'roon between 
liimself and his jiursiu'rs. With a light heart he passed 
tlirongh a jungle near the sca-side, and ascended a sand- 
bank, to reconnoitre tlie surrounding country, ddiis fatal 
movement was fraught Avith innumerahle avocs. From 
tlic elevation on wliicli he stood, he saw, nigh at hand, a 
party of Ilyder s cavalry, Avhicli was scouring the coast. 
He had no time to elude tliese lynx-eyed and pitiless 
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marauders ; they instantly galloped after him, and in a 
few moments he was their captive. In a few moments 
more he was stripped naked, and liis hands were tied 
heliind him. A rope was then fastened to his hands, 
which was lield by sr>mc of his ca})tors, and in this jdiglit 
he was driven along for several miles, under a burning 
sun, wliieli blistered him from head to foot. 

On the })arty ri'aehing the he.ad-quarters, Wilson was 
sharply interrogated by the Mysorean office]-, who was a 
Mahometan. I'he fugitive gave him a true account of 
bis escape from Cuddalore ; but when he stated that 
he had swum over the (.'oleroon, his hearer thought 
that too impudent a demand was made ii])on his ere- 
diility. In the plainest terms, and in an angry tone, 
he told tlie nai-rator tliat Iiis assertion w;is a falsehood : 

• -i'tr ’ 

for that Jio one had ever pa.s^se(l the (’olcrooii ])y swim- 
ming, llie thing being impossilde, as he eoiild not even 
have di])])ed the tip of liis huger into the water without 
being s(‘i/ed by the alligators, which swarmed tlu're. 
liy dint of corroborative cii-cumstancos Mhlsoii at last 
obtained credence for liis story, and tlie.M^'sorean then 
lifted np liis hands in astonishment, and exclaimed 
“ This is God’s man!” 

But though Providence was hclieved to have favoured 
the fugitive, this did not obtain for him aiiy favour from 
the men into whose Iiands he had fallen. Naked and 
blistered as he was, he was immediately marelusl l)aek 
to Cuddalore; and, as a punishment for his flight, Ilyder 
refused to h't liiiii rejoin his brother officers, and urdered 
him to l)c thrust into a dungeon, among tlie humblest 
class of captives. 

On the following morning, almost famished, and all 
but naked, he was led out of his dungeon, and chained 
to a common soldier, in order to be marched off to Serin- 
gapatam. Pitying his wretched, condition, Ids brother 
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officers eiuleavoiired to alleviate it in some small (lt‘gree, 
by su})plying liim witli a few necessary articles. A waist- 
coat was contributed l)y one, a shirt by another, and shoes 
and stockings by a third, and he was thus put in a state 
to travel with less discomfort. Their kindness was, 
however, manifested to no purpose. At the first halting- 
place, the barbarians who escorted the prisoners again 
stri])ped him to th(‘ skin, and lie was forced to proceed 
with only a mg wra])ped round his loins. 

In this manner, naked, barefooted, covered with yis- 
ters, chained together in ])aii-s, and goaded on and insulted 
by the Mysorean guard, Wilson and his companions 
])ursued, under a scorcliing vertical sun, their toilsome 
march of five hundred miles to Seringapatam. A little 
rice w’as tludr oidy food, and at night they were crowded 
into dam[» and })estilential dungeons. Tliis cruelty 
was })artly designed to break their s]>irits, and induce 
them to change their religion and renounce tlieir allegi- 
ance. llyder himself saw' them wdiilc tliey w ere on their 
way, and strongly urged them to profess the Maliomefan 
faith, and serve under his banner. Weakened ])y their 
sufferings, hopeless of relief, and lured too hy the j>ro- 
inises of rcw’ard, whieli he made to Hu m, a few of the 
captives were seduced from their duty. Wdlson, how- 
ever, was anivong those who rejected his offers with con- 
tempt, and resedved to die rather than to become an 
apostate and a tiaitor. His refusal brought on him 
fresh inflictions, and before he reached Seringajiatam 
the fetters had cut into his flesh, and he w'as labouring 
under a severe attack of dysentery. 

On the arrival of the prisoners at HydeVs capital, 
MMsoii, more dead than alive, was consigned to a filthy 
prison, along with a liuiidred and fifty-three fellow- 
captives, most of wdiom were Highlanders, belonging to 
Major Macleod’s regiment, men remarkable for their 
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vobubtnoss and sizu. The irons wliit-h had hocn worn 
by the gallant and unfoi-tiiiiato C'aptaiii Biiillic were put 
upon him; they weighed thirty-two pounds, and he was 
told that he was thus maiuieled heeause he had attempted 
to escape, and had rejected the ])rop()sals of the Myso- 
rean usurper, lie was incarcerated among the common 
soldiers, and one of them was shackled to him day and 
night, 'riie other olficers were allowed more liberty ; 
among them was I'aptain Baird, wlio, in the rank of 
general, had tlie gratification of leading the British trooj)S 
to the assault of Seringapatam, and extinguishing in blood 
the sliort-lived dynasty of llyder iVli. 

Tlie jail in wliich they were heaped togctlier, was a 
place well calculated to make them feel all the misery 
of eonfinement. It was a S(juare building, round tlie 
four interior sides of which was a kind of barrack for 
the soldiers who guarded them. 1'he centre, inefficiently 
I’oofed over, was ojien all round, and ga\’e free admission 
to the wind and rain. The eajitives had no bed but tlie 
bare earth, no covering hut the few’ rags wliieh were 
wrapjied round them. So bitterly did AV’ilson and his 
inseparable eomj)anion suffer from tlie chilling iiighf- 
Idasts, tliat they often dug a liole and crouched in it, 
to obtain shelter from them. Their diet was not of a 
natui-e to enuhle their frames to hear uji against tlie 
many amioyanees wliich assailed them. Their whole 
allo\\ aiiee,” says the narrative, “ was only a })onnd of 
rice a day, per man, and one rupee for forty days, or oiu*, 
a-day, less than a penny, to provide salt and firing 
to eouk the rice. It will hardly be believed, that it w’as 
among their eager cmjdoynicnts, to collect the white 
ants, which pestered them in the prison, and fry them, 
to procure a spoonful or tw’o of their buttery suhstancc. 
A state of raging hunger was never appeased by an 
allowance scarcely able to maintain life ; and the rice 
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was so full of stones, that he could not chew, hut swal- 
low it ; and often,” he said, “ he was afraid to trust 
his own fingers in his mouth, lest he should Ijc tempted 
to hite them. 

The noble and athletic Highlanders were among the 
first victims. The flux and dro})sy daily diminished 
their numbers. Often the dead corj)se was imehained 
from liis arm in the moming, that anothei' living sufferer 
might take his jdaee, and fall by the same diseases. 
How his constitution could endure such suffering::! is 
astonislung. Yet he had recovered from tlie tlux, u hicli 
he caiTied into tlie prison, and for a year maiiitaiiied a 
state of heal til beyond his fellows; but, worn down with 
misery, cold, hunger, and nakedness, he wfis attacked 
with the usual symptoms, which had carried off so many 
others. His body immediately distemled, his thighs 
were as big as liis v’aist was lx fori*, and his fiiee was enor- 
mously bloated ; death seemed to liavo seized liim for 
his ju'ey. How he survived such accumulated misery, 
exhausted with famine and disiaise, and unwholesome 
vapours of a jnisoii thickening around him, and the iron 
entering into his flesh, is next to a miracle ; but the da\\"' 
of man are nninhered : he is immortal in the regions 
of the sliadow of deatli, till liis aiipoiiited time shall 
come. 

“ Reduced now to tlie extremity of weakness, liis 
chains too strait to he endured, and threatening morti- 
fication, he seemed to touch the moment of his dissolu- 
tion, and was released from them to lie down and dii*. 
'Tlic soldier to uhoin lie liad hecn last chained had 
served liirn with great affection, while others who liad 
been linked together, often quarrelled, and, rendered mad 
])y their sufferings, blasphemed, and aggravated each 
other s miseries. Seeing him thus to appearance near 
his end, and thinking it might alleviate his pain, Sam 
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entreated that lie might spend for oil the daily pke^ 
about three farthings, which was paid tlnun, and anoint 
his legs; hut the captain ohjected, that he should then 
have nothing to huy firing and salt to cook the next 
day’s jirovision. Sam shook his head, and said, ‘ Master, 
before that, 1 fear you will be dead, and never want 
it.* Hut wJio can tell what a day may bring forth ? lie 
had exchangi'd liis allowance of rice that day for a small 
sjiecies of calhal ratrkr pirr, which he eagerly 

devoured, and being very thii’sty, he drank the liquor 
in which they were boiled, and this produced such an 
amazing evacuation, that, in the course of a few hours, 
his legs* and thighs, and body, from being bloated ready 
to burst, vere reduced to a skeleton, and though greatly 
weakened, lie was completely relieved ; and he after- 
wards recommended th(‘ trial with success to many of 
his fellow -prisoners. 11 is irons were now replaced, 
though less heavy ; and being mere skin and bone, 
they would .sli]t over his knees, and leave his legs at 
liberty.” 

Imr t\Nenty-two months this infernal system of slow 
torture was steadily jmrsued. At the end of that period, 
when Ti])poo Sail), the successor of Ilyder, was at last 
compelled to conclude a ])cace, death had s\A'cpt away 
nearly the Avholc of Wilson's companions. dVhen Mr. 
i^aw arrived at Seringajiatam to claim the captives, 
there remained in this ])rison only thirty -two out 
of the original number of a hundred and fifty-three. 
Naked, emaciated, and covered with ulcei’s, the sur- 
vivors were in a condition which almost made tliem 
envy their deceased comrades. These, and others, 
were released ; but very many were retained by the 
perfidious Mysorean, and were seduced or compelled to 
apostatise, and (uiterinto his service. The impossibility 
of ascertaining how many prisoners were in his pos- 
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ficsRion cnal)k*cl him to commit, this disgraceful act with 
impimity. 

The deliverance of tlic ]tri>oners liad nearly proved 
fatal to tliem. d liongli they Avere cautioned ti> shun 
excess in eating, tlieir ravenous ajipotites got tlie ])etter 
of their ])rudeiic(‘, and they devoured their food n ith an 
avidity which produced alarming eth-cts. ^Idlson was 
one of tliose who were guilty of this indiscretion. The 
result Avas, tliat he VA'as immediately attacked hy a vio- 
lent fcATr, hecame delirious, and for a fortnight Avas on 
the brink of the grave. 

On his rec(0'ei-ing, M’ilsoii and some of his companions 
set out for Madras. His ineagn! form, wild Jo<iks, and 
singular attire, gave him inneli the appearance of a 
inaniue. Lord Macartney had sent off such clothing as 
could be hastily got together for the redecnu'ci captives ; 
])ut it AA'as fur from siiffieicnt in (juantity^ or icmiarkahle 
foi- its heauh', and in the seramhle that ensued for it 
the articles AAcre oddly divided. A very large military- 
hat, a sort of morning-goAvn, and a ]>uir of pantaloons, 
the numerous holes in Avliieh afforded nndeniahle evi- 
dence of long service, fell to the share of Captain A\hlson. 
Eager to see the friends Iroiii Avhoin he had l)een sepa- 
rated for tAA'o years, lie (piittod his comrades at the last 
halting-place, and AA’alked to Madras. 'The sentries 
Avere so struck hy his stranger asjK'ct, that they could 
hardly he prevailed iijion to let him ]uiss. ‘‘’Hetlnai 
hastened to the house of a friend, Avhose name Avas Ellis, 
and knocking at the door, inquired of the servants for 
their master and mistress. The footmen stared at him, 
and said they Avere not at liomig and Avei-e sliutting the 
door against him, Avhen he ])ressed in, rushed by them, 
and thrcAv himself down on a sofa. The sei-Aanls were 
Mahometans, who hold the insane in much reverence, 
and such they supposed him ; and, without any violence 
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used to remove liini, (’ji])tain ’Wdlsoii was permitted 
({iiietly to repose himself, tired, he fell into the 

most pi'ofoimd sloe]), in which state his friends on their 
letiirn foimd liim, and hardly recognised liim, he was so 
nltcml. They left him thus sound asleep till the even- 
ing, when the lustres were, lighted, and several friends 
assembled, euiious to hear the story of his rniseralde 
ca])tivity. AThen he awoke, and saw the glare of light, 
and the jtersons around him, he could scarce recover his 
recollection, and for a moment seemed as if he had 
dro])ped into some enchanted abode. The welcome and 
kind treatment of his friends, who su])pliedali his wants, 
soon restored him to his former life and s])irits; and he 
began to think of new service^ as he h.ad yet ol)taincd 
but a scant^y ])rovision, which his long captivity had not 
much increased, though he received the arrears of his 
])ay.” 

Some years after these events, (’aptain ATilson, who 
had become a zealous member of that class of C'hristians 
which is distinguished by the epithet Evangelical,” 
was appointed to the command of the Duff, a vessel 
fitted out by the Missionary Society, for the ])urposc of 
conveying missionaries to the Southern Pacific Ocean. 
The voyage occupied the years 17^7, and 1798; 

and the Narrative of it, which was subsequently pub- 
lished, is considerably indebted to the journals and re- 
marks of Wilson. He seems, during the whole of his 
protracted circumnavigation, to have performed his 
arduous duties in a manner wdiich was e(iually honour- 
able to him as a skilful officer, and as a religious man. 
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THE SEIZURE AND ESCAPE OF STANISLAL S 
AIKiUSTUS, KINO OF POLAND. 

In a former narrative in this volume*, vve have st'cii 
a Polisli monarch, Stanislaus Leczinski, ex]>osed to a 
tliousaud perils from th(‘ Muscovites, because he was an 
oljstacle to their ambition, and was ])eloved by his sub- 
jects : in the present article, we shall sec another moiunch 
of the same nation, Stanislaus Poniatowski, ^\ho was 
obnoxious to his suhj(‘cts, and an object of their attacks, 
because he was elevated to the throne by Russia, and 
was looked upon as the men* creature and tool of that 
ever rapacious and insolent power. 

Stanislaus Au<,mstus, son of Count Poniatowski, a 
Lithuanian noble, was by no means a man of slender 
abilities, or devoid of amiable <pialities : he was g'l'iie- 
rous and benev(dent, with a hi^hl 3 "-eultivat(‘d mind, a 
considerable share of knowledge and prepossessing man- 
ners, and we ma^" believe that he was sincerely desirous 
of rendering Poland happ^^ ; but in firmness, persever- 
ance, and a far-seeing and commanding intellect, he was 
deficient, and +he means by which he obtained the crown 
threw an obscui ing shade over the nu'rit which he really 
I)Ossessed. The fatal friendshij) of Russia was the 
plague-spot on his character; he himself felt that it 
was so. It was not in the nature of the Poles to bear 
with patience the swa^^ of a man whom the}" looked 
upon as nothing but a Muscovite viceroy ; and they soon 
began to concert measures for putting an end to it, or, 
at least, compelling the monarch to sejiarate from his 
tyrannical allies, and espouse the cause of his countiy. 
AVitli this purpose, a confederation was formed, in 1 7(58, at 
♦ Page 155. 
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Jiar, in tiie palatiiiato of I’odolia, m IucIi was ultimately 
enlarged to a general confederation of the wliole kingdom. 

The most prominent ])art in forming this confederacy 
was tak(aiby Jos(']>h Pulaski, Starost of Warka, and six 
of his family, tlii'ce (T whom were his sons. It was not 
long before he fell a Auctim to tlie intrigues of some of 
his envious and ambitious colleagues. Jlis relatives, 
nevertheless, still continued to combat under the stan- 
dard of liberty. 'Phe sons of Pulaski were all men of 
CO u’age and talent ; but by far the most distinguished 
among them for thf>sc qualities Avas Casimir, Avho was 
tAventy-one years of age Avhen he first took up arms. 
His boldness, activity, and promptitude in finding re- 
sources Aver(‘ astonishing. Kuhliere, the historian of 
the Anar^diy of P<dan<l,’' thus descrilies this chivalrous 
defender of Polish indejiemh'nce : — 

At the same time, C’asimir Pulaski descended from 
the mountains, Avhere he had taken refuge since his de- 
feat ; he was the sole remaining individual of that fa- 
mily Avhich was the first to take uj) arms for the cause of 
the nation. He had ]»asse<l the Avinter on the jicaks of 
rocks, and sometimes in entrenchments formed of ice 
and snow. As he exjiected to be attacked, he had, for 
Avant of caltrops, ccdlectcd, from all the villages to which 
he could extend his incursions, a great quantity of iron 
rakes; and, after having cleared aAvay the snow from the 
most accessible avenues to his camp, he had placed these 
rak(‘s on the ground, Avith their tines in the air. The 
snow covered them again, and the cavalry had often been 
oATrthrown by them. Hdtli the rapidity of a bird of 
pny, he freipiently rushed down from the mountains, 
carrying off subsistence for his troops, and making pri- 
soners. He then sent to jiropose exchanges Avith the 
Russian generals, and, liy the terror of his name, com- 
pelled them to ob.scrve toAvards him the laAvs of Avar. 
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“ No soldier was ever more dexterous in wieldiiig- all 
kinds of arms. Of this g'ift of nature, wliicli was in- 
creased by perpetual exercise, he availed liimsdf to 
charge in person the enemy with an intrepidity which 
set an exam])le to all whom he commanded. The rising 
race, animated hy a resolute spirit, was eager to follow 
him ; and he himself, finding that l‘oles of a mature age 
liad less energy, was disposed rather to grant his confi- 
dence to young nnm, who were formed by his lessons, 
and ])ecanic anxious to rival him in strength and address. 
There was not one of them who had not signalised him- 
self by some singular exploit. Among them were men 
each of whom was renowned for having slain more than 
a hundred Kussians with his own hand, d'heir (‘xtreme 
swiftness, and their correctness of eye in judging dis- 
tances, and cutting off on the jdains, or at the openings 
of the woods, the weak Russian detaehmenis, always 
threw into their ])ower a great numlH'r of ])risoners. 
Peril was tludr pleasure ; and a comliat iu whieh they 
could display their dexterity, they considered as a re- 
laxation from their toils. Pulaski,* hy a natural ascend- 
ency, was the master of his tspuils. All s?eonded him 
with ardoui ; all rushed with him into the thickest of 
the deadly fray : all were on the watch lo gi^ c mutual 
succour. More adroit than his coinj^anions, Pulaski had 
almost always this last advantage. Tlnu-c; were few of 
his officers whom he had not snatched from some dan- 
ger, whom he had not sought out and rescued from the 
midst of enemies, and who did not acknowledge that 
they were indebted to him for liberty oi- life, 'fhe 
greatest j)art of the other marshals, doubtful as to the 
steps which ought to he taken, consulted their subal- 
terns, and thus sometimes ran the risk of Jidvising with 
traitors : but in the army of Pulaski, the plans of the 
leader were formed by himself alone ; no one knew his 
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secret ; tlio eoiifidenee wliich they all felt in him inspired 
tliem ^vith a Idind obedience, and interdicted all indis- 
creet curiosity. This troop, th(^ most brave and the 
most determined of those which fought under the ban- 
ner of the confederation, was also the ])()orest. Ca- 
simir l^uluski negb'cted the raising of contributions. His 
natural generosity remlered that necessity odious to him. 
As soon as money came into his hands, he employed it in 
the payment of spies. 

'Idle general council, which believed tliat it had 
reason to fear his resentment, endeavoured at first to 
weaken him. It not only looked upon him as one of 
those youthful adventurers whose rashness had been 
useful at the outset, and whose daring must now be mode- 
rated, and yieir pretensions put doyv'ii ; ])ut the hatred and 
desire of v(‘ng(\ince which it su])posed him to feel against 
the general wliom tin* confederation had at first chosen, 
excited a dread of his becoming too jiowcrful. A part of 
the troo])S which had j'ollowed him became the guards of 
the council, and were ])ut under the command of Mo- 
sinski, a young man of tried bravery. 

Mosinski, who till then had been subordinate to 
C'asimir Pulaski, became thus his equal ; but their 
friendsiiip suffered no diminution. Casimir, intrepid 
on the battle-field, was, in the common commerce of 
life, mild, complying, sociable, free from all personal sus- 
])icion of those whose patrii'tic scaitiments he knew, and 
never tooli ])art in any of the intrigues by which the 
confederations were disturbed. If, however, the coun- 
cil had begun by fearing him, he himself had considered 
as liis personal enemies tlie chiefs whom the confedera- 
tion had chosen. Having no doubt that the death of 
liis father had hecu caused by their persecution of him, 
he had for some time liesitatcd to recognise their autho- 
rity. Hut, faithful to the oath which his father 
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required, to forget every injury, and to sacrifiee to the 
public liberty every teeliug of rc'veiige, he subiiiitted to 
the general council as soon as he found that it was ac- 
kiiowdedged by the nation, thought only of liow he 
might second it most effectually, and at haigtli, by the 
splendour and injj)ortance of liis services, (;oin})elled it to 
grant him a larger portion of its confidence.” W 

Such was the man who, unhajqnly for his mine. Was 
induc(‘d to lend his countenance to a sclieme for seizing 
the Polish monarch in tlu' very heart of Whirsaw, fi-nd 
conveying him as a jirisoner to the fortress of Czento- 
kow, of which Pulaski had inad(‘ himself niastcu* in the 
preceding year. It is not iiujirobable that the scheme 
was suggested to the confed<>rates by an abortive attempt 
which the Russians ha<l recently made to earry off the 
general council from the town of lliala, wlu're it hedd 
its sittings. 'Jdie person who eominiinicated it to Jhi- 
laski, and solicited from him an order for taking tlie king 
to (Izentokow, was a chief named Strawinski ; a man 
who is doscrihed as h-iving an ardent imagination, a 
gloomy devotional ‘garif, and an inqietuons temjiera- 
ment, whieh disposcal him to all kinds of fanaticism. 

Pulaski dis])layed, on tliis oeeasion, a vaeill/ition and 
inconsistency ^^]licll were not in unison with liis g(‘n(‘ra] 
character, liis first iinjiulse seems to have been to shrink 
from jiarticipatiog in an enterjirise wliich had something 
of a bandit aspect ; and we may sup])ose him to Iiave 
he(‘n reconciled to it only by a consideration of the 
advantages which the confederates might derive from 
jiossessing the person of the sovereign. 1 will give you 
uo order whatever,” jeplied he, ‘■‘’hut I warn you that I 
shall not approve of your jirojeet, twen after it is exe- 
cuted, if you do not respect the life of him whom you 
wish to take prisoner.” “ I could have kilhal him twenty 
times in AV'arsawg” answxircd Strawiuski, but the inter- 
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ests of the Confederation induced me to forhear. Wliy 
suspect me of vvislung to discredit it, when my only wisli 
is to serve it ? It is tlie living Toniatowski that I l)avc 
resolved to deliver into its hands.” Pulaski, nevertheless, 
still declined ti) give any formal sanction to the intended 
proceeding, and even desired that his name might not he 
mentioned to those who were engaged in the plot. Yet, 
strange to say, he, shortly after, not only wrote to 
Stravvinski, hut to others, fixing on theJlrd of Noveinl)er 
as tjic day for carrying otf the monandi. He went much 
farther; for, in the course of the few days which elapsc'd 
lx fore tin; attempt was made, he manoeuvred so ahly as 
to draw' nearly the whole of the Russian forces from 
Warsaw, there being not more than two himdred of thorn 
remaining in the eajdtal. 

The ]>ar?y with which Strawanski undertook this 
daring eiit('r}*rise, consisted of seven-and-thirty persons, 
liesidcs himself and the two other chiefs, Liikaski and 
Kosiiiski. They o])tuin(‘d ailmittancc into AVarsaw-, 
under the disguise of peasants, who W'ere bringing hay to 
market, 'riieir saddles, arms, and clothes, w'cre con- 
cealed under the hay. Strawiiiski divided his men into 
three hands. One of these w’as posted on tlie outside of 
the town, at the eiitranee of the wood of Rielani ; the 
second, pretending to be a Russian jiatrolling deinchment, 
w'as to stop and keep at hay the advanced portion of the 
royal escort; while the third was to drag tho monarch 
from the carriage. They were then to unite, and make 
the best of their way to join their companions in the 
wood. 

The plan w as carried into execution, between nine and 
ten o’clock, on the niglit of the 3rd of November, 1771. 
The rendezvous of the conspirators was in Capuchin- 
street, through which it was known that Stanislaus 
would ])ass, on returning from a visit to his uncle, Prkice 

vox. I. Q 
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C'zartoryski, the giaud-cliancollor of Litlinania. 'Flic 
king had with him fiftcoii attendants, besides an aidc-do- 
canip, who was in the coaeh. lie was not more tlian 
two hundred yards from the Czartoryski ])alace, when 
the eons])irators l)egan tlieir operations. The eoaehman 
was ordered to stoj>, on pain of instant deatli ; and, as 
the attendants were (UToneoiisly sup])osed to meditatt' 
resistance, si'veral pistol-shots were fired by the assailants. 
I'here Averi', howeV('r, only two of tlie domestics who 
strove to save tlndr mailer, and tiny died victims t() their 
fidelity. All the others took tlight. 'I'lio conspirators 
found the carriage empty, but tliey soon discovered some 
one eroiiehing undm’ it, and doubted not tlvat it anus the 
king. Tiny wcux' mistakim ; their captive ju-oved to be 
tlie aide-de-eamj‘, wlio, on tb(' first alarm of danger, bad 
(‘iiscoiieed himself in that inglorious jtositioii. d'liis 
valorous soldier si-ems to have studied lIudiluMs, ratliei 
than the great Icaieliers of military science, d’he king, 
meanwhile, under cover of an exeeedingly dark night, 
had sli])ped out (»f tlu' carriage, wlnm tile firing eom- 
meneed, and ran for shelt(*r to tin* palace of his uncle. 
Ilis loud knoekiug at th('do<u' eoiiviueed the eoirsjn'ratois 
tliat he was tlu're, and tiny followed witliout delay. In 
order to I'htain light, to aseert.iiii wliether it Avas really 
the king, one of tliem firtsl a pistol so close to his fa.ee, 
that lie narr(,wly eseaped Iteiiig scorched ly the Hash. 
Another, in a spirit of Avantou brutality, gave liini a eut 
on the head Avith a sahre, Avhieli [KUietratisl to the hone, 
11(; was s(‘i/(‘d ly the hair, and draggl'd along, amidst 
violent threats, and exclamations of, "'AVo have you 
now! Your last hour is come !'’ They then mounted 
their horse-, and two of tlieiii haled him hy the collar, 
through the streets of Warsaw, for a distance of five 
hundred yards. 

The runaway attendants had, in the meantime, carried 
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to tlu' jKiliicc tlio iu‘\vH of whut liad Indidlon their master. 
I'Jie foot-oiiards instantly ran to tlie sj)ot ; but the king 
and liis assailants lunl disaj)])eared, and nothing Mas 
found, cxee])t the liat of the inonarcdi, which Mas stained 
with blood, and tbe bag of his Mag, which had dro|)])ed 
off in the scuffle. This gave reason to believe that he 
Mas no more, or, at least, that his life \vas in imminent 
dajiger. At the palace, and in the city, the utmost 
confusion reigned. No one knoAv M’hich Maay Stanislaus 
M’.vi none, or could sugg(\st the means to rescue him. 
Hut, if the narrative of Hulhiere may b(' credited, there 
MO'-c tM’o j)ersons in AVarsaw, Prince Pzartoryski and 
the Hussian Ambassador, on mIioui this extraordinary 
event made no very dee]) imj»ression. “ TJio grand- 
chancellor,” says he,*‘-‘ or<l(‘rcd the gates of his hbtel to 
be sluit, and sat d>)M-n to Mi])])ev in state. Salderii, to 
whom a domestic came to conimunicate all the ])articn- 
Jars, false or tnu', which lu' luid gleaned U])on the subject, 
had not tinu' to li.stvu to them ; ’’he M'as busy,’ he stiid, 
' u])on othc'r business.’ ” 

Al'liile the p(‘ojdi‘ of AP^arsaM' MTre idly s])eculatiitg 
u])()n what bad occurred, and what ought to be done, tJic 
cons])iralors waua' carrying oil’ their prize. 'I'he king had 
been liui’ried along, on foot, M’illi such rapidity, that lie 
liad almost lost his hriaith, and they M’crc foiced to ]»nt 
him on a horse, that lie might not retard their llight. 
At tbe ]dae(' mIkwc they reached the moat, that sur- 
rounded WhirsaM', thei’e M'as no bridge, and they M’ere 
eoui])cll(‘(l to lea]) across. I’hc king’s horse fell tM’ice, 
and in the seeoixl attemj)t its leg M’as broken, (’overed 
M'ith dirt, and M'ilh only one shoe, the other being lost in 
the moat, he Mas mounted on aiiothcr horse, and again 
Jed forward. Put, in consccjiience of the delay caused 
by this accident, tlie van party, whieli continued its 
inarch in ignorance of what had happened, got so far 
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ahead of the rear, tliat it was eotivcly sejtaraied from it. 
jAikaski now took from the kind’s neck the order of the 
l)laek eagle and a diamond cross, to besliown to Pulaski, 
as proofs iliat Stanislaus was in their lumds, and on the 
way to Czentokow. At this point he aj)pears to have 
proceeded onward, with some of his comrades, leaving 
Ihe king in custody of Kosinski, and six of the conspi- 
rators. 

'rile night was ])itcli dark, and Kosinski and his com- 
rades were nnae((uainted with the country round ^^hl^sa•lv. 
'Pliey wainhu’ed ahoiit, thend’ore, without making any 
jtrogn'ss. 'riu' mud was so deeji and tenacious, that the 
horses could scarcely draw their legs out of it, and the 
conspirators were obliged to dismount Stanislaus, and 
make him ju'oceed on foot, though he liad only one 
shoe, AVlien, however, they had emerged from the 
slough, they again put him in the saildle, two of them 
liolding liiin down )>y his hands, and a third leading the 
horse hy the hihlle. 

Tlie subordinate conspirators were evidently not in- 
formed of the ]uirpose for whicli the king had }>een 
carried off; they looked to revenge as the object, and 
not to jiolitical advantage. It could not have been with- 
out a strong feeling of alarm that lie repeatedly heaid 
them ask Kosinski whether tlie monnait was not come 
to kill their jirisoner. d'his question tlu'y seem to have 
reiterated wlieiiever tliey Iiccamc irritated hy meeting 
with any additional ohstacle. But Stanislaus now con- 
trived to propitiate in some degree their good-will, by an 
act which manifested much sagacity and ])n‘sence of 
mind. Perceiving that they took the road which led to 
a village called Buvakow, he advised them not to jiroceed 
in tliat direction, heeaiise there was a Ilussian detach- 
ment posted ill tlie village, which would jirohahly try to 
leseue him. 11 is advice was dictated hy regard for his 
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own safety ; he being convinced that, as soon as any 
attempt was nuide hv tlie Kiisbians to liljeratc him, tlie 
conspirators w'onld not fail to take liis life. Not divining 
liis real motive, tliey lookc'd upon this counsel as a mark 
of confidence, and a sort of pledge that he wa)nld not 
endeavour to esca}>e, and they became less violent in 
their behaviour than they had previously been. Stanis- 
laus availed liimself of this favourable iinpression, to 
request that he might not he ke])t down in such an un- 
ensv ]K)silion on the saddle, and that he might have 
another hoot. ITis request was granted, and they also 
gave him another horse. Kosinski, the lead('r, contii- 
huted gi-eatly to bring about this change. “ When 1 
was in the hands of the assassins,” r^aid Stanislaus to tlu‘ 
Diet during the trial, “ I heard tlnan ]('])eatedly ask him 
if they should not murder me, hut he always juevented 
them. H(! w'as the first who ]H>rsuaded them to behave 
towards me with greater gentleness ; and made tliem 
confer on me some services yhicli I then greatly waiitt'd 
— namely, one to give me a caj), and another a hoot, 
whicli at that time were no trifling ]>resent.s ; for the 
cold air greatly affected tlic vvoimd in my head, and 
my foot, whicli was covered with blood, gave me in(‘.v- 
])ressil)le torture, which was every moment growing 
worse.” 

After having for some time flouiuhned about at random 
fhrougli s\vam])s and mar.shv nn-adows, tlie cons])irators 
at last readied the forest of Jhelani. ddiey had not gone 
far before they nere alarmed }»y tlm ajqu'oaeh of a Rus- 
sian jiatrolling party. Four of tliem imim d lately took 
to their heels. Stanislaus was now left with oidy Kosinski 
and two men, wlio compelled him to go on. In about 
a quarter of an hour, they heard the “ who goes there ?” 
of another Russian detachment. Tliis ])ut to flight the 
two men, and Kosinski remained alone with the king, 
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iiutli of tliom were on foot, they having- l)een unable to 
move forward on liorsebaek. Worn out with futiirne, 
tile inonarcli ('utreated that he niiglit l)e allow(“d to rest 
for a nioinoiit, hut Kosiiiski refused, threatened to use 
liis sahi-e, and told liiin tliat a earringe \vas waiting f >i* 
them Ix'yoiid the wood. 'I'hey went on till tlu'V eaiue 
to the convent of Tli<dani. Perceiving tliat Kosinski was 
greatly dis(ur])ed in mind, ami .seemingly doiihtl'ul uhat 
course to ]»ursm‘, the monarch .said to him, I sen* 
that you know not wliich way to go; let me elite]- this 
conyeiit, and do you ]>roYid(' f>r your own sal'ety.'’ — 
‘“'■No!” replied Ko.sinski, “1 have taken a solc'inn 
oath.” 

I'he king and hi.s conductor continued tlieir ])r()gre.ss 
till they came to a small jialaee called Marii'inont, wliieh 
was sitnat('(l about lialf a league from ^^'arsaw, and 
belonged to the house of Saxony. Kosinski a]»])earc'd 
jileased at knowing wluu-e he wa.s. Slniii^laus a^ain 
began to urge his being suffered to rest, ami tliis tiiiu' lie 
was sneeessful. They sal down on the grouml toetdlnu’, 
and the king, who piohably saw that Kosinski was 
wavering, culled all his elo(|uoiiee into ])lay to imbiee 
the chief to con, sent to liis eseapiiig. He d(‘seaut(‘d 
foreihly on the atroeimis nature of the eriiiK- committed 
against the person of tlie sovereign, ami on the invalidity 
of the oath vviiieh the consjiirators had taken. Kosinski 
listened with attention, and betrayed some signs of 
reinoi-.se. “ Put,” said he, '■^ if 1 take you back to A\bir- 
saw, i shall be sent to juison and executed.” — “ 1 jiledgi*. 
iny word,”re])lied the king, “■ tliat no harm shall hajipen 
to you; but, if you have any doubt on the siilijeet, 
escape while you have an ojiportunity. I can reach 
a place of safety, and J will direct your pursuers a con- 
trary way to that which you have gone.” The struggle 
whicli agitated the mind of Kosinski ended in his yielding: 
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he ilroppcd on liis knees, asked for ])ard()n, and deelaied 
that he tlirew liimself wludly on the j^enerosity of the 
monarch. Staiiibhuis re])lied by repeating his assurances 
of foigiveness and [)rotection. 

At Some distance from tln^ sj>ot A\here tliey liad halted 
tlieiv was a mill. Thitlu'r Stanislaus rej)aired with the 
conv('rtcd conspirator. Ivosiiiski knocked, but no notice 
was taken by tlu^ inhabitants. He then broke a small 
pane ol' elass, and bcgL>(al shelter for a nobleman who had 
Uyai ])luiidei-ed by robbers. 'I’hc miller, however, who, 
not umeasonably, believed tluan to be robbers themselves, 
p >s(tively reriised to oj)en the door, and in this refusal 
lie persisted for half-an-hour. At length the king ad- 
dressed him: “If we were thieves,” said he, “as you 
iinagim*, we could break the whole window as easil}^ as 
the pane of elass, and force onr w/iy into your abode in 
sj)ite of you.” 'fliis argunnait was considered as con- 
<‘iusi\'e by the miller, and he no longer hesilaled to let 
in the king and Kosinski. 'idle first step which Stanis- 
laus took was to write the following billet to (feneral 
Coccei, the colonel of his foot guards. “ J\v a kind of 
joiracle, I am saved from the hands of assassins. I am 
at the mill oj' Mariemont. (’onie <as soon as possible to 
take ini‘ awaiy. I am wounded, but only slightly\” Con- 
siderable dilliculty arose as to finding a messenger to 
convey the billet to Warsaw^; for none of the inhabitants 
of the mill were disposed to encounter the bandits who 
were sujiposed to have pillaged their guest, 'riie miller 
himself at last consented to proceed upon this dreaded 
errand. 

At A^arsaw, meanwhile, all hope that the king was in 
existence, had been given up. Some of the nobles had 
traced him as far as the moat, wdiere they found his 
})elisse, hluod-staincd, and hearing the marks of balls 
and sabres. From this they naturally concluded.that 
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lio was muTilered. The joy of his friends wa§ there- 
fore g:reat, vdien they learned that their fears were 
groundless. General Coecei lost no time in going to the 
UAiri, where he found the king stretched on the floor, 
covered with the miller^s cloak, and sunk into profound 
sleep. About five o’clock in the inoi'iiiiig, he returned 
to his palace in the capital. From his wound and his 
bruises he speedily recovered. 

While Stanislaus was thus escaping from their toils, 
Strawinski and Lnkaski, with their men, had reached 
the place appointed for the junction of the wlnde party, 
in the forest of IJiclani. There they were attacked by 
a detachment of Cossacks. Strawinski kilhal the leader 
of the C\)ssacks, and succeeded in breaking through the 
snri'omiding enemy. Lnkaski Avas less fortunate. He 
received several wounds, and w'as left for dead, after 
having been strij)ped by the vieh)rs. Strawinski re- 
turned to tlie spot, and finding that his comrade was 
still alive, he put him on his horse, and went in search 
of surgical aid. He then rod(; in tj nest of the missing 
conspirators, and had the mortification to learn that the 
king was safe at Warsaw. 

It would liave been better for tlie two Polish chiefs, 
had they breathed their last on the field of )>attle. A 
severer fate was in store for them. In a very short 
time they were both taken ])risoners, with some of their 
comrades, and were Immght to trial, on a ebarge of 
having intended to assassinate tlie monarch. '^I’he wliole 
of them were found guilty. Stanislaus interposed, to 
commute the jniiiishment of the luiuor offenders, and to 
mitigate the cruelty of that which was awanhid to the 
leaders, li^tead of being ])ut to the torture, Strawinski 
and Lnkaski were only condemned to lie beheaded; their 
instruments were sentenced to hard lal^our for life on 
the fortifications of Raiiiiniec. 
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At the place of execution, wliieh was about a juilc* 
from Warsaw, the ‘two chiefs did not hqlie their cha^ 
ractcr for coiirag-e. Strawinski said nothiiij^, but died 
with unsliaken composure, evidently impressed with the 
idea that his enterprise, tliough it hail brought him to 
the scaffold, was deserving of praise. Lukaski even 
surpxssed his comrade. lie had not been suffered to 
slmve while he was in prison, his treatment there is said 
to have been calculated to de])ress his ('uergv of mind, 
his dress was extremely scpialid, and his frame was de- 
bilitated by pain and privation ; yet his spirit rose supe- 
riei- to all this, and to the disgrace of dying by the hands 
ol‘ the common executioner. IIi‘ scornfully ridiised to 
t'ln brace tlu' betraym* Kosinski, addi*essed to tbe mul- 
titude a ff^w words, breathing neither ri gret nor repent- 
ance, and ^len calmly submitted to his doom. 

Against Pulaski, also, and the rest who escaped, sen- 
tence of death was passial. As, however, the chief was 
in arms, and was not easily to be ca])tured, his enemic's 
were obliged to content themselves with declaring him 
an outlaw, and ])ouring forth invectives against him, 
from the jircss and th(‘ jiulpit. On this occasion, Pulaski 
unfortunately descended to an act of meaniu'ss which was 
unworthy of his character. Instead of boldly avowing 
the share which he had had in the jtlan for carrying off 
the king, he denied that he had taken any })art in it. 
This falsehood would, under any circumstances, have 
been disgraceful ; and, as his o;vn letters were in ex- 
istence to contradict him, it was not less imjiolitic than 
degra<ling. This seems to he the only stain which 
attaches to Ids reputation. He joined the Americans 
in their struggle for independence, was apjxdnted a 
brigadier-general, di.sjilayed all his wonted valour, and 
died an honourable death, in the assault upon Savamiah, 
in 1779. 
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The attempt to ])ear away tlie king, whieli was iiahis- 
triously and with mucli efiect reproseiited as a legieidal 
project, called forth very general censure, and powerfully 
contributed to discredit the Tolisli confederate's. There 
seems, howeve r, to ])e no just re'ason for believing that 
the}' luid any inteaitioii to sacrifice the nionareh. Soiiu* 
of the common men, but not the leadeis, might have 
been willing to shed his bloexl, Sueh a nu'asiire would 
have bec'n a gratuitous crime, wliich could have had no 
other effect than to excite universal abhorrenee ; AvhiJe, 
by getting the person of tlie sovereign into their posses- 
sion, the confederates miglit liope to disconcert their 
detested Russian adversaries, gain ni'W ]>artisans, and, 
])erhaps jirevail on the well-intentionedl)ut feel)l('-niinded 
Stanislaus to join heart and Jiand in the ciiusc^ of their 
injured and insulted country. Had Ids death been tin ir 
object, they had amjde time to accom])lish it, while he 
remained within theii* gras]). Stanislaus himself must 
have been of this ojdnion, if it h(‘ true that, on his return 
to "W'arsaw, he said, “ 1 am almost sorry that I was not 
taken to (’zentokow; for 1 should have harangued and 
converted the confederates, and tliat would have been the 
most glorious triumph of m\^ reign*.’' 

* Kosiiiski received a ix-iisiou front tlie king, and vent tn ilalv, 
V’licrc he resided, at Sinigaglia, in the Ihijial territur}, diiniig the 
remainder of Ins life. Stalli^hulB alsti rewavdetl the miller o( Marie- 
unnit, hy hiiildiiig for him a laige mill on the \’istula, and allowing 
him a email peueion. 
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T]IK ADVENTURES OF lURON TRENCF. 

Jn file lojii,'- catalog-iic of those who liave been the vie- 
tiiJis of despotic power, and who luive struggled with 
uiitirahle ])erseverunce to defeat its cruelty and its vit^i- 
laticc, tlie name of Ti‘enck occupies a coiisjucuous ]>lace. 
Frederic Earoii Ti-cnck ^\'as of an eminent and noble 
fao'ily, which traced, on lK)th sides, its descent from 
knights of tlu' Feutonic ordei' ; liis father was a major- 
general of cavalry in tlie Prussian service. Me was born 
on the Ibtli of February 17-f). Nature endowed him 
’\\ilh many advaiita:;es : she gave him a fine person^ a 
lofty stature, sur]>risitig stren.gtJi, invincible courage, a 
teiiiieious inemory, and an acute intelli'ct. At the {ig(‘ 
oi' thirt('en, lu* was sent to the university of Kiinigsberg, 
where he made such rajud progress in his studies, that, 
in the following year, lu' was presented to the king, with 
tile lUittering characWr of being one of the most distin- 
guished among the five liundred students Avliich tlnit 
seminary cotitained. 'J'hree duels, fought before* lie was 
se\a*ntee]i, two of which were ju'ovoked by rivals who 
envied or liated him, estahlished his reputation as an in- 
trepid and dexterous swordsman, for in each of them he 
van<)uislicd and wounded his o])])onciit. 

Frederic, who gathere'd round liim men of talent 
from all f|uarters, seems to have kept his eye upon 
Trenek from the time that the youth was presented to 
liiin at college. In Noveinher 1742, ho S(mt to Kfinigs- 
herg his ad jutant-goneral. Count Lottiim, wlio was 
related to Trcnck's mother. Lottiim (piestioiied the 
youth, found him eager to follow a military life, and 
ended hy carrying liiin otf to Potsdam, n'liere he ]>re- 
seuted him to the king. The monareh interrogated 
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'i’lH'iick, was pleased witli his answers and appearance, 
gave him permission to enter as a cadet in the hody- 
gnards, and ]>romised him s})eedy promotion. 

Tlie service upon which Treiick now entered was 
splendid, fatiguing, and dangerous. The hody-gnards con- 
sisted of only six othcers, and a hundred and forty-four 
men, with from fifty to sixty HUjienmmeraries. d'heir 
uniform was exceedingly magnifici'iit. Tliey were pre- 
sent in the winter at the ojiera, and all public festivals ; 
tlie six officers dined with the king, and, on gala-days, 
with tlui f|ueen ; and good behaviour secured a rapid 
rise in the army. But, on the other hand, the duty was 
beyond measure laborious, and the jx'iialty foi- neglect of 
it was si'vei'e, and rigidly enforced. Exercise bi'gan at 
four in the morning; it was g(*nerally continued on 
fresh horses after dinner ; and it was lutt uncommon for 
the alarm to be twice sounded in the course of the night. 
At times, for more than a week together, not mure than 
an liour’s sound sleep could be enjoyed, ddie exercise 
was not merely toilsome, it was jierilous: wide ditches, 
hedges, and other obstacles were leajied, furious cluirges 
wei’c made, the opjiosiiig jiarties meeting each other at 
full speed, in a kind of lists more than lialf a league in 
length, and in these military rehearsals seveial men and 
horses were often killed or wounded. “ d'he body- 
guard,” says Ti<‘uek, “"lost more men and horses in one 
} ear’s jieace, than they did in two battles during tlie fol- 
lowing year.” lie himself, in twelve mouths, lost three 
horses by death or fatigue. ^^dKMl the nocturnal alarm 
trumj)et was lieard, the being put under arrest for a 
fortnight was the certain punishment of whoever had not 
dressed and armed himself, saddled and mounted his 
horse, and appeared before the palace window, within 
eight minutes. In olther cases, offenders were broken 
for the most trifling fault, and sent to the garrison regi- 
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inents, which was looked ujion as th(^ most irksome and 
liiimiliating of all services. The king pi'rsumilly in- 
structed the hod^^-gnards in his new inanoeiivres, and 
such of tlicni as acquitted themselves to his satishictiori 
h(‘ emjiloyed in teaching the evolutions to the cavalry in 
the provinces. 

Trenck performed his ])art so well, that he had not 
hei'ii six wi'i'ks a cadet before the khig calJed him aside, 
examined him for half an hour on various sul>jects, and 
ordered him to attend again on tlic morrow. In tlie 
second examination, Frederic tested the cadet's memory 
by giving liini the names of fifty soldiiTs to be leariu’d 
by rote ; the task was accomplished in live minutes. 
'J’lie king next gave tin; suliject of two letters. 7'renck 
immediate] V composed the two ejustles in French and 
Latin, writing the one and dictating the other. JJe was 
lastly told to sketch expeditiously a landscaiie from 
nature; and in this he was eipuilly successful. The 
satisfied monarch not only n'warded him with a cornet’s 
commission in the body-guards, but also eifiiipjied him 
in a S])lendid manner. In August 174^1, Avhen Ti-i nek 
was not (|uite eighteen, but had sprung up to the height 
of five feet (deven, he was despatched by the king to 
teach the new mananivrcs to the Silesian cavalry. 'Jdie 
king treated him as a friend, and introduced him to the 
acijuaintance of the celebrated literary characters who 
w('re then at the court of Berlin- 

Everything seemed to promise that the youthful 
Trenck would run a fortunate career. But an event 
occurred, which, though it began by filling his heart 
with delight and exultation, threw a deep gloom over 
the remainder of his existence. In the winter of 1743, 
Ulrica, one of the king’s sisters, w'as wedded to the king 
of Sweden. She was escorted to Stettin by a detachment 
of the body-guard, under the command of Trenck. 
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Among tlioRc who fifn)m])ani(Ml lior thus far was lier 
sistjpr, the l*riiices.s Amelia. It is prol)al)le that Amelia 
had earlier heen captivated hy the manly grace's of the 
youthful othcer ; l)ut it was ne)t till now that she gave 
exj)ression to her feelings. A trivial incident afforded 
an opportunity to disclose them. "W^hile Trenck was on 
duty at a hall, he was rohhed of his watch and a ]>art of 
the gold fringe of his uniform scarf. ’'Du's loss drew 
upon him the i-aillery of his comrades. He A\'as, how- 
ever, soon consol ('d for his loss, and the gibes whic,l^ it 
called forth. The princess, as she ])ass('d by biin, whis- 
jKM’ed tliat “ it sin add be her care to ])revent him from 
b('ing a loser ; ” and these words were seconded and 
exjdained by a look which it was impossilde to misun- 
derstand. 'I'renck, whose heart had nevei' Itt fbre b('en 
awakened, was not insensible to her ebarms and inerit ; 
and from that day till the close of their lives a stroni* 
attachnu'iit subsisted between them. Tlu'irs was ‘‘ that 
first and jiassionate love which stands alone. ” \Vh'itinLr 
in his latter years, Trenck says, ( )urs wcn'i*. mutually, 
the first fruits of affection ; and to this hour I regret no 
misfortune, no misery, with which, from a source so 
noble, my destiny was overshadowed.” 

For some time, Trenck continued to enjoy the favour 
of the monarch. He acted as adjutant t<t Fr('deric dur- 
ing the shoi't and indecisive campaign of 17-14, in Ilohc- 
mia; was publicly complimented by him, and ]-eeeivcd 
the Older of Merit. As yet, nothing had transjiin'd 
respecting his secret intercourse with the Ih-incess 
Amelia. Hut aftc'r his return from Bohemia tlu-y seem 
to have acted with less caution than at the outset. It is 
probabh', too, that curiosity was excited by the jirofuse 
exjienditure of Trenck, which he was enabled to main- 
tain by the liberality of the princess, but wdiich was 
kiiowni to be far beyond what his owm resources would 
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justify. \T^hispei's to circulate, and at length a 

lieutenant of foot-guai‘ds, a man of infaihous character, 
vcntiin'd openly to indulge in joke? upon the subject. 
A duel was the conse(|iiencc, in which Trenck wounded 
liini. On the following Sunday, when Ihenck advanced 
to pay his inspects to the king on the parade, Frederic 
looked at him, and sjiid, “ Sir ! the thunder and the 
storm shall rend your heart! Take care!” Having 
uttered these words, which were his usual threat Avhen 
he .was exceedingly irritated, the monarch [)assed on. 
Very few da}'? elapsed before 'rrenck was convinced that 
this was no idle menace. He haj)pened to come to 
])arade a Aov minutes too late ; an olfcnce wliich was 
generall}' })Uiiished hy three days’ confinement, or six 
at most. Ills treatment was not so lenient ; he was kept 
iindc'i' arrest for nearly four months. As his spirit was 
high, ami he could not (mdure to l)e the victim of injus- 
tice, Trenck indignantly com[dained of this jmotracted 
im])risonment ; and we may believe that his enemies did 
not fail to rej)ort and exaggerate the strong language in 
whiclt lie gave vent to his feelings. 

Harshly as he acted on this occasion, Frederic still re- 
taiiicd a partiality for Tj-enck. He perha})S thought, too, 
that the sharp lesson which the youth had received would 
sntficc to (k'lt'V him from ])crsistiiig in his presumptuous 
love. At lh(‘ opening of tlic cam])aigM of iT-fo, he lil)e- 
rated the ])risoncr, made Inm again his adjutant, a)ul 
a])parcntly ivstorcd to him his confidence and esteem. 
Trenck ^vas grat(dul for this kindness, and endeavoured 
to deservi' it hy his courage and activity ; at the battle of 
Strigau he suffered a severe wound, hy whicli his right 
hand was re ndered useless for three months. But, while 
lie was iiidulgiug in dreams of military rank and glory, 
an unexpected and woeful reverse of fortune was im- 
pending over him. 
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Tliere can be little doubt that the love of the princess 
for Treiick \vals the primary cause of his ruin. But there 
arc obvious reasons why it was iinj)ossil)lc to make that 
circuinstanee the ground of accusation iigainst him. Tin; 
king aj)pears, in the.fiist instance, to have hoi)ed that he 
might sever the connexion by means of threats, impri- 
sonment for a short period, and restoration to favour. 
He tailed in his puipose ; and it is not unlikely that, 
during the cam])aign of 174/), he oldained ju’oofs that tlie 
correspondence was still carried on with undiininishvd 
ardour. Some valid motive, or some ])retext, must there- 
fore be found for the ])unisbnient of the incorrigilde 
offender; and to furnish it liis conduct must be closely 
watched. There were ]>lenty of ]>ersons, envious of his 
success, who w'cre willing to play the ])art of s])i(‘s and 
informers, and, if need were, of calumniators. Jh\as])e* 
rated as the king was b}^ tin* boldness and jicrtlnaeity of 
4’renck, any tale to his disadvantage would be readily 
believed. A jdausible charge was speedily trained by the 
enemies of the cornet, and they adroitly based it ni)on 
circumstances with regard to some of which the mind of 
the monarch was ali-eady j)r(‘judieed. In the Austrian 
service there was a first-cousin and namesake of Trenck, 
baron Francis Trenck, who commandc'd the Pandonrs. 
He was dauntless, indefatigable, and enterjnising in the 
highest degree, and was jiossessed of admirable talents 
for partisan warfare ; but he was a medley of the worst 
vices, witliout even a solitary virtue, a heartless, god- 
less man, who lived a sanguinary monster, and died a 
suicide ! In the cani])aigns of 1744 and 1747), he had 
incessantly harassed the Prussian army, inflicting on it 
many severtj blows, and, on one occasion, he narrowly 
missed making a prisoner of Frederic. An intercourse 
between this obnoxious personage and one of the officers 
of the body-guard was consequently not pleasing to the 
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rnonarcli ; the inoi-o especially that hai on Francis had 
acted in a manner which inif^ht he constnn d as mani- 
festing a design to obtain an influence over his Prussian 
relative. Francis had openly declared his intention to 
hc(jueath all his vast projwrty to his cousin, and had 
sent hack to him, with a friendly hillet, two of his 
cousins horses, which had been cajdured by the Pan- 
dours. This last circumstance the king had remarked 
upon with pointed displeasure. 

J^n an evil hour, Trenck was jiersuadod by his secret 
enemies to write a letter to his cousin, thanking him for 
his kindness, and asking for some of his fine Hungarian 
horses; the man who prompted him to ask for the 
luirscs, and offered to forward the letter, was his own 
captain, ddiis officer, whose name was Jaschinsky, was 
a favoui ite and spy of fln^ monarch, cherished an old 
grudge against Trenck, and was likewise four hundred 
ducats in debt to him. It is doubtful whether the letter 
was sent ; but four months afterwards an answ’er, j)ur- 
])ortiiig to be from the Austrian baron, was delivered to 
Trenck liy the camp postman. I’he answer, which 
'J’renck believes to he a forgery, contained expressions on 
which a suspicious mind might put a sinister construc- 
tion. On the day after the receipt of this fatal epistle, 
Trenck, witliout liaviiig been tried or even questioned, 
was arrested, dcjirived of his commission, and sent off 
from the army under an escort of fifty liussars, to he 
imprisoned in the fortress of Cllatz. It wars the intention 
of Frederic to limit to a year the period of confiiienicnt; 
hut of tliis intention Trenck, unluckily for himself, was 
left in ignorance. (Captivity for life was the dreary 
prospect which was ever before him. He petitioned the 
king for a trial by court-martial, desiring no favour if he 
were found guilty ; the petition remained unnoticed, and 
this confirmed him in his idea that he had nothing to hope, 
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At the beginning of his imprisonment, his situation 
was as hearable as imprisonment can he to a young and 
higli-spirited man, who feeds that he is unjustly punislicd. 
lie was placed in an apartment belonging to the officer 
of the guard, had liis servants to wait on him, could 
obtain whatever books he wanted, and was permitted to 
walk on the ramparts. In one instance, still more in- 
dulgence was underhand granted. He Avas allowed to 
go a-hunting, wliile a friend lay in his hed to personate' 
him ; he jdedged his honour not to attempt an csc.’n.e, 
and he redeemed his pledge. Of money he had an 
abundanc(‘, for he had o])cne(l a corres[)ondence with the 
princess, and slio sup])lied him with a lavisli hand.' He 
would have sufhu-t'd some present inconveniences, but 
would have avoided much future misery, had his purse 
been less wtughty, and his keepers more rigid. Most of 
the officers in garrison at (llatz were reckless, dissati^- 
hed, needy men, destitute of prinei])le, and ready to 
htmrd everything for gold. Instead of eoiinseliing pa- 
tience, they labo'ure<l to irritate the prisoner against the 
monarch, and to push him into des})erate measures. 

'Fhcy sn])])osed that the money 1 so freely distributed,” 
says Trcnck, “came all from Hungary, furnished by the 
Ikindour chest, and they advised me not to let my free- 
dom depend unon the will of the king, but to enjoy it in 
his dcs])ite.'’ 

During five months, tliough daily tempted and pro- 
voked by assertions that he was to ho incarcerated for 
life, Tronek turned a deaf ear to the rash advice of the 
garrison officers, many of w hoiu were ])crpetually sug- 
gesting plans for his esca])e, and ofiering to bear him 
company. He could not bring himself to give up his 
country and liis hopes of advancement, and still less tlu' 
fond and amiable woman whom ho loved. Hut when 
jjeace was concluded, and liis commission w'as given to 
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another, and there ajipcared no signs of his being set at 
liberty, he began to listen to his sedneers. 4'he first 
sclieme was strangled in its birth by the treachery of one 
of tlie parties engaged in it, and the only result was, that 
Treiiek was closely confined, and guarded with greater 
caution. This additional severity only rendered the 
]irisouer more eager to recover liis freedom, and he deter* 
timed that he would either recover it or die. The diffi- 
culty of the undertaking had greatly increased since his 
fi i]ure, for he was now lodged in the tower of the citadel, 
in an iron -barred room, ninety feet from the ground ; 
bill he was not a man to lie discouraged by difficulties. 
He began b>^ procuring in the town of Glatz a hiding 
place, to which he might resort after his escape from the 
fortress ; tjiis was ellected for him by one of the discon- 
tented officers. Having notched his knife, ho then set 
to work to saw through the bars of his window. His 
})rogress was, however, so slow, there l>cing eight bars to 
reiiiovT, that he found it necessary to use a file ; with 
this he was suj)plicd by another officer. Having filed 
through the grating, he finished I)}- cutting his jw’t- 
manteau into thongs, and his sheets info stri[)s, which lie 
sowed together, so as to form a rope, cajiahle of support- 
ing his weight, and reaching to the ground. 

Trenck cl lose a dark and rainy night for (putting his 
prison, and he descended, without hurt or obstacle, from 
the lofty tower. But, though he had succeeded in 
getting out of the tower, he was as far as ever from 
obtaining bis purpose; there was one circumstance wdiicli 
lie had forgotten to take into account. Between the 
citadel and the town there were moats, which were full 
of tenacious mud. In one of these he stuck fast to above 
his knees, and, notwithstanding protracted and violent 
efforts, ho was unable to extricate himself. He was at 
length compelled to call a sentinel, and desire him to 
11 2 
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iiifonn the ^ovornov tliilt tlie ])risoiicr was in tlic moat. 
h<<iK|iict, the governor, hated the very naiiu! of Treiiek; 
he hud-hecii woiiiahd in a duel by ''I'renek’s father, and 
laid been jdiindered of his baggage by tlie Austrian eoni- 
niaiidi r of IkiiKlours, and lie was glad to vent his s]>leen 
upon a lueioljer of the family. lie left Tri'uek half 
suflocaled in the filth till noon, exposed to the laughter 
oi tlic soldiers, and he Mould not suffer him to he cleaned 
li'om the mud till the following day. 

The imjietiious cajitive was stung to tlie quick hy Ike 
{lisa]q)ointment and iudignity which he had suffei’cd : 
the M'ildest and gloomiest thoughts jiassed through his 
mind ; “ my nights/’ says ho, '■Svere slee]dess, my days 
M'ci'i' misei'alde.” About a tvtek after liis being ladakcn, 
and M-hiie be Mas in this irritable state, Jiis passions were 
excited almost to madness, by a gross insult M’hieh he 
• I'l'ceieed from one of tlic majors of tlie garrison, who 
eami' to examine his cell, and had tlu' hrutality to talk 
of the crimes the jirisoner had committed, and even to 
designate liim as a traitor to his country, d'his M’as too 
mucli to he borne. Tienek snatched the sword from the 
major’s side, threw doMii stairs the sentimd wlio was at 
tlie door, fell ujKm tlie troops M'liieh Mere relieving 
guard, four ot Mliom he Mamnded, imule his M ay througli 
the I’cst, and reached tlie I'amjtart, over M’liieli Ik; sprang 
sword ill hand. Though, from the great Indght which 
lie lcaj)ed, tlic probability was that lie M’ould he killed or 
eri})jded, lie alighted unhurt. With cijual success he 
made a sjiring from a second ramjiart. A sentinel, in a 
narrow passage, endeavoured to stop liim, hut the fugi- 
tive jiarried the bayonet thrust, wounded his assailant in 
the face, and hurried oiiM'ard. reeover his liberty 
lie liad only to clear tlie palisades; that being aceom- 
])lished, he might easily gain the mountains, Mdicre he 
would be safe. But at this moment his good fortune 
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(lescrtod him. A second sentinel riislied from one of the 
outworks to seize him. 'I'renck tijed to hound over tlic 
last harrier ; hut, liis attention being- ])artl3^ directed to 
his pursuer, he leapt short, and his foot hung in tlie 
palisades. He was now at the mercy of the sentinels, 
who wounded liiin in the lip, heat liiin with the hut -end 
of theii- muskets, and dragged him hack to tlie citad(d. 

The result of this desperate sally was highh^ calami- 
tous to Trenck. He was placed in closer continenu'ut, 
aivl two sentinels and a non-commissioned ofheer wci-c' 
] (’ -ted in his room, while others watched outside. 
Hodily jaiin was added to his other annoyances, for lie 
spat hhxul, liis right ankle was sjirained, and the wounds 
and bruises ^^'hich he received from his eajitors were so 
sevci'c, tl^at a month elapsed before they were cured. 
This, however, was not the worst evil to which his jjre- 
cipitanc}’’ gave hii th. He now, foi- the first time, leariie<l 
that the king had intended to confine him for onl}" twelve 
months, and, consequently, that, had he remained pas- 
sive, the term of his iinjirisonmcnt would have expired 
in three weeks. It was now impossible to sa}" whetlier 
it would ever terminate till the grave was opened to 
receive him. 

Far fi'om depressing the sjdrit of Trcnck, the know- 
ledge tliat he must rel}^ solcl}^ upon himself for the 
reco^(My of freedom, became a stimulus to more vigor- 
ous exertion. FTe still had plenty of money, and there' 
was plenty of discontent and want of jirincijde among the 
officers and soldiers of the garrison, and he did not 
despair of rendering these valuable auxiliaries available 
for his pur])Ose. Tins time he worked on a large 
scale. Out of a hundred and tw^enty-five privates, wlio 
composed the garrison, he contrived to corrupt tliirty- 
two, and likewise Lieutenant Nicholai, one of their 
officers. The plan w'as, to break out of the citadel in a 
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body, and take refng-e in Bolnania, near the frontier of 
which province the fortress of Glatz is .situated. It was 
betrayed to tbc governor l)y an Au.strian deserter, Avho 
Iiad imprudently been invited to join in it. Nicholai 
was fortunate enough to obtain information that ho was 
about to be arrc'Sted, and he acted i]])on it with a promp- 
titude and intrepidity that saved liim. He collected as 
many of liis confederates as were at liand, and, witli a 
fidelity wliich his circumstances rendered doul)ly honour- 
able, he tiied to liberate Trenck ; but it was fouvl?! 
im])OSsible to demolish the iron door of the ])rison, without 
spending so much time that the Avboleof the conspirator.s 
must inevitably be captured. Nicholai was therefore 
under the necessity of abandoning ''I’renck' to his fate ; 
and, at the In-ad of thirty men, lie succeeded m effecting 
his retreat to the Bohemian territory. 

This attempt brought on Trenck a prosecution for 
conspiring to seduce the troojts, and he ^^'as imperiously 
commanded to name the remaining culj)ri(H. Trenck, 
however, was not to he daunted ; he refused to name any 
one, declared that he had been unjustly casbiered and 
imprisoned, and insisted upon bis right to regain the 
lilierty of 'wbich he had been wrongfully deprived. The 
prosecution was reliinjiii^licd, jtcrliaps from want of 
sufficient evidence, but the offender was strictly watched. 
There was now a tbrmidable impediment, wliieli liad not 
hitherto existed, to his escaping ; his stock of money was 
exhausted. This would have heeii of no eonsecjucuce, 
had not, at the same time, his supplies been cut off. A 
letter was convt*ycd to liim from the princess, which 
came on him like a thunder-holt. “ My tears flow" w ith 
yours,” said she ; “ the evil is without remedy. I dare 
no more — escape if you can. My fidelity w"iil ever be 
the same, when it shall be possible for me to serve you. 
Adieu ! — unhappy friend! you merit a better fate.” 
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Gloomy as his prospects a})parcntly were, Trench was 
nearer Ilian he had ever been to the consummation of 
his wishes. It was in a singular manner tliat he gained 
effective aid. Ihieh, one of the garrison officers, was so 
])roiid of his swordsmanship, that he deemed himself un- 
rivalled. Trench ha])})ened, in conversation, to express 
a doubt whether he could not cope M'ith him. A chal- 
lenge ensued from the boaster, and he was foiled and 
Avounded in the contest. Instead, however, of his de- 
f 'lit inspiring him with revengeful feelings, it filled him 
v ’oh such enthusiastic admiration of his vainjuisher, that 
he solemnly vowed to be the instrument of setting him 
at liberty. Bach was of opinion that 'JVcnck could not 
esca})c excc])t the officer on guard deserted with him, 
and he stated that his ]»rinciplcs would not j)ormit him 
to ])lay the deserter while on duty ; but he jiledged his 
lionour that, in the course of a fc‘W days, he would find 
a person who Avould he less scrupulous. This officer 
si'Cins to have lioen an expert siditter of hairs ; one who 
eonld make a distinction between cases in A\hieh tliere 
was no real difference, lie, hoiACAmr, kept his word. 
'Idle person whom he introduced to Tronck was a lieu- 
tenant Schell, a man of much talent and knowledge, 
much ecccntiicity, and several good qualities, Avho had 
])oen ill used by his superior officers, and was moreover 
in debt. Schell readily SAvore to aid and accompany the 
captive, and Bach was despatched to SchAveidnitz to 
I)rociire some money from one of Trench’s friends. 

An unforeseen event precipitated the execution of the 
plan before the time a]>pointe^l, and while both parties 
were unprovided A\dth the means to subsist and travel in 
a foreign land. Having heard of Trench’s familiarity 
with the officers, the governor forbade them to hold any 
intercourse with him, on pain of being cashiered ; and he 
ordered that the prisoner’s food should he given to him 
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through a small windoAv, which was made for the pur- 
pose. 4'hc proliibition was disregarded ; the officers 
procured a key, and spent all their leisure with the cap- 
tive. Matters were suddenly brought to a crisis on the 
24th of December. While he was *at dinner in the town, 
the govei'iior was informed that Schell was in Trenck’s 
apartment, and he immediately gave orders to his adju- 
tant to put him under arrest for Jiis disobedience. A 
friend of Schell, who chanced to hear the order given, 
and suj^posod the plot to have been lictrayed, liurriet] vo 
tile citadel, and waiaied him of his danger. Perilous as 
his situation seemed to be, and important as it was not 
to lose a moment, Schell was too much a man of honour 
to abandon the prisoner without making an effort to 
save him. lie entered the prison, drew a corporal's 
sabre from under his coat, and said, “ My friend, 've are 
lietrayed, follow me ; only do not suffer me to fall alive 
into the hands of my enemies.'’ Trcnck followed him 
in such haste, that he had not time to think of taking 
with him six pistoles, whicli was all the money he pos- 
sessed. They had not gone a hundred paces before they 
met the adjutant and an officer, who were coming to put 
Schell under arrest. At sight of tliem, Schell sprang 
upon the rampart, leaped from the wall, and was fol- 
lowed by Treiick. 'J'hc distance to the ground was not 
great, and Treiick was very slightly hurt, but Schell was 
so unfortunate as to dislocate his ankle. Shuddering at 
the thought of being taken, he earnestly begged that his 
friend would desjiatch him. Possessed of more than 
common sti’cngth, Trcnck' did not desjiair of rescuing his 
comrade, who was a small and weak man ; he lifted him 
over the palisades, took him upon his back, and began to 
run with all his might. 

There were some circumstances in favour of the fugi- 
tives. No one would venture his neck in leaping after 
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them, and therefore their pursuers must go round the 
citadel, and through the town, bef.*re they could fairly 
enter on tlie chase. The sun, too, was just setting, and 
darkness would soon conceal their track. Still they were 
in a hazardous situation. 'I'liey had not gone more than 
a hundred yards ere the alarm-guns were fired, to sum- 
mon the peasants and hussars to guard all the passes, and 
intcrc('.pt deserters. Tliis was an alarming sound ; there 
h(;ing a genei-al belief that escape was impossible, when 
a i;unaway had not l»y full two hours tin*, start of the 
signal, d’hey very soon heard the alarm sounding in 
the frontier villages, and the peasants everywhere in 
motion to cut off their retreat. In this emergency, 
Trcnck’s ]U’esence of mind stood them in good stead. 
They ha(M)e(‘n seen making for the llolieinian border, 
and on that side egress, and even progress, was become 
impossible ; but on the Silesian side of the river Neisse 
no one would tliink of looking for them. To that (juar- 
ter Treiiek directed his march. Tartly wading, partly 
swimming, with his friend clinging to him, Trcnck con- 
trived to cross the river, which was slightly frozen. 
They continued their course up the bank, till they had 
left behind them the villages wliich formed what was 
called “the line of desertion,” and then, having luekily 
found a fisherman’s boat moored to the shore, they re- 
crossed the Neisse, and took to the mountains. On 
reaching them they sat down to deliberate, after which 
Trcnck cut a stick to assist his friend in limping forward, 
when he himself was obliged to desist for a while from 
carrying him. They tlion resumed their journey, and 
wandered al>out for liours, up to the middle iu snow, 
■without being able to discover a ])ath. When day 
broke, and they were expecting to find themselves on 
the frontier, they heard the town-clock of Glatz, which 
painfully convinced them that they had gone astray, 
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and were yet in the midst of danger. Tlioy were, in 
fact, only seven inih's from <ilatz, and hnd still nearly 
twice that distance to travel before they could get 
beyond the reach of their enemies. 

They were now so nearly worn out with hunger, cold, 
and fatigue, that it seemed im}»racticahle to jiroceed much 
further without some assistance. Trcnck invented a 
stratagem, to procure it from the inhabitants of two 
houses, which were about three hundred ]iaces from 
them, on a hill side. lie was to act the part of a /L- 
serter, and Schell that of the officer who had airestcil, 
wounded, and bound him, but whose horse liad been 
killed, and his ankle put out, in tlie scuflle, and who 
therefore wanted a cart for the conveyance of himself 
and his pidsoner. As Schell had his gorget and military 
scaif on, he was ready to jierforin his cliaracter, and 
Trcnck fitted himself for his, ]>y cutting liis finger, 
smearing tlic blood over his face, shirt, and cloilit's, and 
making his friend tie his hands loosely behind him. 
All this preparation w'as, however, thrown away. Tlie 
peasant, to wdiom Schell applied, know’ his person, and 
liad heard of his having deserted Avith ''J'icnek. Hut, 
though detected, they attained their j)urj)()sc. Mdiile Schell 
kept the peasant in ])arley, Treiiek Avi'iit to the stable, 
from Avhich he brought out tAvo horses ; saddles W’ere 
not to be had, hut his entreaties, and perhaps his 
j^ersonal attractions, prevailed on the ])eaRant’s daughter 
to find bridles ; and thus mounted they ])roceeded on 
their way. Their appearance, without saddles or hats 
— for’ they had lost their hats in lea])ing from the ram- 
part-exposed them to great risk in the broad day-light. 
Nor, indeed, did they pass unknowm. As they were 
approaching the Austrian confines, they Avere seen by 
Captain Zerbst, one of the officers Avho had been sent in 
pursuit. But the officers were all so linked together 
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ill the ties of fiieiKhliip, that, Zeil).st fortunately heiii" 
alone, the fugitives were safe. Jlc called out to Trenck, 
“ make to the left, hrother, and you will sec some lone 
liouses; they arc on the Austrian frontier; the hussars 
have gone straight forward and he then moved on, as if 
he had not seen them. Their last trial was the passing 
through a town, which was gandsoned by a hundred and 
eighty foot and twelve horse, for the express purpose of 
seizing deserters. Having traversed this dangerous spot 
uii<.;oes(ioned, they soon reached the Bohemian town of 
Braunau, and had iKjthing more to fear. 

Thus, after fifteen months’ confinement, and repeated 
failures, did d'renek recover his liberty. ‘‘ Never in all 
my life,'’ says he, “did I feel pleasure more cxipiisite 
than at this moment. My friend had risked a shameful 
deatli for me, and now, after having carried him at least 
tvM'IveJiours on 1113^ shoulders, I had saved both him and 
myself. \V'e certainly should not have suffered any man 
to take us back again to Glatz alive. Yet this was but 
the first act of tlie tragedy of which 1 was doomed to be 
tlie hero, and the mournful incidents of which all arose 
out of, and depended on each other. Could 1 have read 
the book of fate, and have seen the forty years’ fearful 
affli(dions that were to follow, I certainly should not 
have rejoiced at this my escape from Glatz.” 

In truth, the situation of Trenck, even at this moment 
of triumph over oppression, was far from being enviable. 
He had freed himself, and that was all of which he could 
boast. At the age of twenty', his prospects were blighted ; 
he was a wanderer from his native land, bearing, though 
undeservedly", the stigma of desertion and treason, with- 
out pecuniary resources, and not knowing where to seek 
them, and undetermined as to the quarter to which he 
should direct his course. His propert}'^, in Prussia, was 
immediately confiscated ; his mother, believing in his 
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guilt, renounced him ; liis letters to the Princess Amelia 
appear to have been intercepted ; and his a])pcals to 
Fred(‘riek, stating his case and imploring justice, were 
left unnoticed. In his ])iirse Trenek laid hut a single 
louis d’or, Schell liad onl}^ three shillings, and to increase 
this scanty store, the former was obliged to sell his watch, 
and the latter his scarf and gorget. 

'Idle fugitives were detained three weeks at Braunaii, 
hy the lameness of Schell, Iliiring this time Trenek 
deliberated as to the ste]> which it would be most jwu- 
dent for him to take. The idea of joining his Austrian 
cousin, at \dcnna, Avas abandoned at once, as he feared 
that such a measure would afford grounds for believing 
him to be a ti“aitor. He had soon reason to be satisfied 
with his decision ; he learned that his cousin 'vas closely 
imprisoned, and under prosecution. For a moment he 
thought of trying his fortune in the Fast indies. At 
length, however, he determined uj»on travcdling on foot, 
with Schell, through Ihdiemia, Moravia, and Poland, to 
the neighbourhood of Kiinigsberg, for the purpose of 
seeing his motluT, and obtaining from her some money; 
after doing Avhieh, lie »lesigned to enter into the Russian 
service. The journey Avas not less than betAveen sevtai 
and eight hundi'ed miles, and it Avas to be performed in 
the depth of wint er. 

Having ])rocured pass])orts as deserters, Trenek under 
the name of Knert, and Schell under that of Lesch, the 
two friends fp.iitted Ih-aunau, on the 18th of January. 
Each of them Avas armed with a sabre and i)air of jiistols, 
and Trenek had also a musket. 'Fhcir joint purse con- 
tained little more than three florins. To this, in the 
first week of their peregrination, they added about eight 
florins : Schell changed his uniform for an old coat, and 
received also a trifle to hoot from the Jew Avho bought 
it, T reiick sold a stock buckle, and they found a violin 
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in a case, whicli they let an iiinkccjier have for two 
lloiins, on condition tliat he should lestorc it if it were 
claimed by the owner. 'I’hey both suffered much ; 
SclieU’s ankle was still weak and painful, and Trenck, 
])ressed by hunger, ate so greedily a loaf hot from the 
ovi'u, that he nearly lost his life. In ten days they 
reached liilitz, the liLst Austrian town, on the Polish 
frontier. 11 ('re they were arrested by the commandant, 
wbo had leai-ned their real names from a Pi’iissian de- 
S(ii!'teT. Jly him they were sent in custody to his siijierior 
officer, Paron Schwarzer, at 'reschen. Schwarzi'r, how- 
ever, blamed this arbitrary jirocceding, treated tliem 
kindly, and lent them four dueals, wliieh enabled 'Prenck 
to buy a jiair of boots. As soon as he was out id’ the 
Austi’ian dominions, Trenck sent a challenge to the 
commandanl, but the latter took no notice of it; “ whicli 
has ever,” says Trenck, “ confirmed him in my opinion 
a^ a rascal.” 

Trenck now made a change in his plans. Instead of 
jn’oceeding immediately to meet his mother, he resolvOd 
to solicit assistance from a married sister, who lived in 
Prandenburg, on a fine estate, near Landsberg, on the 
river IVartha. To reach her residence tiny had to 
coast along the whole north-eastern frontier of Silesia ; 
arid, as she resided on Prussian territory, though it evas 
oil the very vei-ge of it, they had some cause of apjire- 
hension for their safety. Their outset was unlucky. 
Schell lost the purse containing nine florins, but Trenck 
had half-a-crown, on which they contrived to subsist for 
three days, till they reached ('zentochow. Here, without 
a jienny in their pockets, their condition would have 
been forlorn indeed, had they not met with a good 
Samaritan. This was a worthy man, of the name of 
Lazar, who had been a lieutenant in tlie Austrian service, 
and was now a poor innkeeper. They requested a bit 
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of bread ; he invited them to his own table ; and Trenck 
told him their story. Lazar proved liiinself not unde- 
serving of this mark of confidence. Tlie fugitives had 
just supped, when a carriage arrived, with three persons 
and a servant ; they had seen it before while tlu-y were 
on their way to Czcntochow. 'rhey liad not been long 
in bed before Lazar came up, to inform them that these 
men were Prussians, sent to apprehend them ; that they 
liad offered him a hundred ducats to allow them to carry 
off Trcnck and Schell, and had ended l)y giving him six 
ducats to purchase his silence, 'i'lio road the fugitives 
meant to travel had been betrayed by one wlio ])rofcssed 
to be their friend, wliile they were abiding at Uraunaii. 
The fiery Trenck wished to break into the chamber of 
their enemies, and take instant vengeance on tliem ; but 
he was withheld by the more prudent Schell and Lazar. 
The latter endeavoured to prevail on liim to remain there, 
till he could hear from his mother, .as lie was convinced 
that they would bo attacked on the road. He could 
detain them for only another day ; .and, wlien he found 
tliat they were bent upon going, he gave them the six 
ducats which he had received from the Prussians. With 
part of this money they bought a shirt a ])iecc, a juiir of 
pocket-pistols, and some other necessaries. 

Lazar w^as right in his prediction. Earl}" on the 
second day after they had left liim, they saw a carriage 
before them, whicli they knew to be tliat of their 
pursuers. The Prussian emissaries were standing round 
it, pretending that it was fast in the snow, and they 
called out for help. Aware that this Avas a stratagem to 
entrap them, Trenck and his companion went about 
tliirty yards out of the road, and re])lied tliat they could 
not spare time to stop. Their enemies immediately drew 
out their pistols and came upon them at full speed. 
Trcnck turned round and shot the foremost dead upon 
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the spot. Schell was less fortunate ; a ball wounded 
him severely in the neck. Another of the assailants fled 
from Trench, who overtook him after a chase of three 
hundred yards, and cut him down with his sabre. 
While Trenek was thus occupied, Schell, disabled by a 
cut on the rig-lit hand, had fallen into the power of the 
two remaining Trussians, who WTre dragging him to the 
caiTiagc. On seeing Trenek coming back victorious, 
tliey re]inf|ulslicd their prey, and escaped over the fields; 
Oi-Kj of them never reached heme, he having been mor- 
tally Avounded by Schell. From one of the dead men 
the conquerors took a watch, a hat, and a musket, which 
they sold to a Jew. The approach of a coach-and-six 
eom])elled them to leave the other unrifled ; he was the 
ofiicer who licadcd the ])arty, and they afterwards learned 
that he had in his j»ocket a hundred and fifty ducats. 

The wounds of Schell detained him and his companion 
for a week at l^lrsemecld, and nearly all the moiic} 
which they had received for their booty was spent for 
medical aid. Tiny then resumed their journey. In 
four (laA’s they were again jienniless. “ I sold," says 
Trenek, “ my coat to a Jew, who gave me four florins and 
a coarse Avaggoncr’.s frock in exchange, which I did not 
think 1 should long need, as we now drew nearer to 
where my sister lived, and where I hoped I should be bet- 
ter equipjicd. l^chell, however, grew weaker and weaker ; 
his wounds healed slowly, and were expensive; the cold 
also was injurious to him, and, -as he was not by nature 
cleanly in his })eisoii, his body soon bi'came the harbour 
of every sj)ecics of vermin to be picked up in Poland. 
Wc often arrived, wet and weary, to our smoky, reeking 
stove- room. Often were we obliged to lie on straw, or 
on the bare boards ; and the various hardships avc suffered 
are almost incredible. Wandering as we did, in the 
midst of w inter, through Poland, where humanity^ hos- 
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])ita]ity, and gentle }>ity, are scairrly so njiicli as known 
liy name ; wliere merciless Jews deny the ])Our traveller 
a- bod, and where wo, disconsolately, strayed without 
bread, and almost naked ; these were siiffcnings, the full 
(ixtent of which he only can conceive by whom they have 
been felt. My mnsket now and then procuiid us an 
occasional meal of tame geese, and cocks and hens, A\hen 
tlu'se were to he had ; otherwise, we never took or 
t<jU(,*hed anything that was not oiir own. Wc met with 
Saxon and Prussian recruiters at various places ; all fif 
whom, on account of my youth and stature, were eager 
to inveigle me. I was highly diverted to hear them 
enumerate all the ])ossil)ilities of future greatness, and 
how likely I was Inuavafter to heeome a corporal : nor 
was 1 hjss merry Avith their mead, ale, and hinndy, given 
with an intent to make me drunk. Thus had \Ne many 
artifices to guard against ; hut thus had we, likewise, 
vejy luckily for ns, many a good meal gi atis.” 

d’he wanderers were sometimes (‘xjtosed to insult fi'om 
tliG peasants. At Schmeigel, Trenek liaving volunteered 
to play on the violin to a party of dancers, they com- 
])elled liim, at first hy im])ortunity, and then hy threats, 
to koe]) ])laying on all night, till he was on the point of 
fainting from exliaustioiu Jle and Selndl were at last 
ohligcd to use their sahres, in order to esea]ie from their 
porseeutors. The ])oultry wliieli 'I'reiiek shot they could 
not always get cooked ; in at least one instance necessity 
obliged them to' cat a ])u11et raw. I lunger evim drove 
Trenek to devour a crow ; hut in this repast his more 
fastidious companion could not join liim. 

At length, late in a Fehrnary cA'cning, after a weary 
travel of six weeks, Trenek reached the residence of his sis- 
ter, at Hammer. The door wasopened hy a female servant, 
who had been brought up in liis father’s family, hut who 
did ng^t recognise him in his beggar’s disguise. His sister 
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came down to him, and immediately ran up again to her 
husband, who was ill in bed, to announce her brother’s 
arrival. She did not return. In a quarter of an hour, 
Mary, the servant, came weeping into the room^ to say 
that her master ordered them to be gone instantly, or 
he should be obliged to have them l,rrested and delivered 
up as prisoners. Trcnck, venting a thousand impre- 
cations and threats, quitted the house with his com- 
panion. His sister could not bid him farewell ; she was 
forcibly detained by her husband. As he was going out, 
^hree ducais were put into his hand by the kind-hearted 
Mary, whose tears still continued to flow. H iingry, tired, 
drenched with rain, and not daring to enter into a habit- 
ation while they were in Brandenburg, they ])ursued 
their way all night through a wood, till, at day- break, 
they reached the town of Lettel. Two of the ducats 
Ti’cnck gave to the wife of a Prussian soldier, who guided 
them from Lettel to Hammer and back again. 

In the anguish of his heaid, Trenck exclaimed to 
Schell, “ Does not such a sister, my friend, deserve that 
I should fire her house over her head?" He was 
checked by the calm and forbearing Schell, who replied 
in the following honourable language : — Reflect, my 
dear friend, that your sister may be innocent, may be 
withheld by her husband. Besides, should the king dis- 
cover that we had entered her doors, and she had not 
delivered us again into his pow'er, she might become as 
miserable as we w'cre. Be more noble-minded, and 
think that, even should your sister be WTong, the time 
may come when her children may stand in need of your 
assistance, and you may have the indescribable pleasure 
of returning good for evil.” Though he was hasty, 
Trenck w'as not malignant ; he owned the propriety of 
his friend’s advice, and restrained his feelings. 

There was now no resource left but to turn their course 
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to the eastward, and proceed, by the route of Thorn, to 
Elbiiig, that Trenck might open a communication witli 
liis mother, who lived some ntiles beyond Kdnigsbcrg. 
F urther than Elbing the fugitives could not venture, as 
it would have been madness for them to trust themselves 
ill the midst of Prussia. ‘‘ Tired, anxious, and distress- 
ed,” they rested for a day at Lettel, and then set out 
for Thorn, a distance of about two hundred miles. They 
wore ten days on their journey, during which they suf- 
fered exceedingly. One evening, when they halted, a 
Jew innkeeper, finding that they had not wherewithal 
to pay for their lodging, drove them out of his house, 
and they were obliged to wander about all night. They 
lost themselves, and discovered in the morning that 
they had gone several miles out of their wjty. VV’c 
entered a peasant’s cottage,” sa^^s Trcnck, “ wliere an 
old woman was drawing bread hot out of the oven. We 
had no money to offer, and I felt at this moment the 
jiossibility even of committing murder for a morsel of 
bread, to satisfy the intolerable cravings of hunger, 
yiiuddering with torment inexpressible at the thought, 
I hastened out of the door, and we walked on several 
miles more to Wongrafze. Here I sold my musket for 
a ducat, which had procured us many a meal ; such was 
the extremity of our distress. We then satiated our 
appetites, after having been forty hours without food or 
sleep, and travelled more than fifty miles in sleet and 
snojv.” Two days » afterwards, in traversing a forest, 
they fell in with banditti, consisting of four hundred 
men, mostly French and Prussian deserters, who dragged 
them to their camp, and wished to compel Trenck to 
join them. Trenck told his story to the leader, who 
permitted them to depart, and genei’ously gave them a 
crown, and a small supply of broad and meat. This 
timely present enabled them to reach Thorn. 
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At Thorn, fresh trials awaited them. There was a 
fair held in the city oh the day of their arrival, and 
their wild and dubious appearance, ragged as tliey were, 
and with pistols in their girdles, while Trenck had also 
a huge sabre by his side, and his wounded companion 
had his neck and hand bandaged up, excited suspicions 
among the crowd as to their mode of living. At an inn, 
the same cause made the host refuse admittance to them. 
Trenck then went to the Jesuits’ college to relate his 
story to the rector, and prevail on him to receive Schell, 
till he himself could have an interview with his mother ; 
after which he would come back, and thankfully repay 
whatever expenses might have been incurred, lie was 
haughtily repulsed by the rector, and withdrew full of 
indignatiijn. On returning to the lodging-house^, he 
found waiting for him a Prussian recruiting officer, wlio 
offered him a large bounty, and the rank of corporal, if 
he w’ould enter into the service. Trenck declined, on 
pretence that he was a Livonian, who had deserted from 
the Austrians that he might go home to claim an inlie- 
ritance which was left to him by his father. The re- 
cruiter replied, that he w’as ’well known to be a robber, 
and would soon be taken before a magistrate ; but that 
his safety should be ensured, if he w’ould enlist. The 
spirit of Trenck was roused by this degrading language ; 
he sti’uck the officer, and drew his sabre upon him ; but 
the offender prudently spi-ung out of the chamber, call- 
ing at the same time to the host not to suffer the. tra- 
veller to leave the house. As Trenck and his com- 
panion knew that the magistrates of ’riiorn had a secret 
agreement with the King of Prussia to give uj) deserters, 
they were much alarmed by this injunction. They 
therefore seized their arms, and sallied forth, Trenck 
foremost. At the chamber-door, he met two Prussian 
non-commissioned officers, whom he put to flight, by 
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presenting liis pistols at them. He practised the same 
manoeuvre, with equal success, against a party which 
opposed him in the street, and, notwithstanding the cries 
of “ Stoj) thief” from the throng, he succeeded in 
reaching the Jesuits’ college. Poor Schell, who was 
separated from liiin in the scuffle, was not so fortunate. 
He strove in vain to defend himself with his left hand, 
and was overpowered and dragged to prison, amidst the 
shouts of the moh, who pelted him with mud, loaded 
him with opprobrious epithets, and predicted that ,h'e 
would be hanged. 

At the college, Trenck addressed himself to one of the 
fathei's, who proved to he a benevolent man. The good- 
Hatured Jesuit was interested in their fate, and went to 
inquire what was become of Schell, about whom Trenck 
was in great tribulation. He learned that a robbery 
had been committed on the day before, and that the 
officer had accused them of tlie crime, in the hope of 
getting Trenck into his clntehes. He next brought to 
the college one of the chief magistrates of the town, to 
whom Trenck showed their passports and the journal of 
their route. Schell was in consequence released ; the 
magistrate then gave each of them a crown, as soim* 
compensation for the bad treatment they had undergone ; 
and the rector of the college sent them a present of a 
ducat. 

Their last adventure in Thorn was of a more i)leasnnt 
nature than the first.,, At that period Prussia Proper was 
encircled by Poland, and in one spot the frontiers met 
on the right bank of the Vistula, between Thorn and 
Elhing. That they might avoid the Prussian villages, 
Jh-euck was desirous of purchasing a map. “We were 
directed,” says he, to an old woman, who sat at a 
door across the w'ay ; and were told she had a good 
assortment, for her sou was a scholar. I addressed my- 
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self to her, and my question pleased her, 1 having 
added that we were unfortunate travellers, who wished 
to find by the map the road to Russia. She showed us 
into a chamber, laid an atlas on the table, and placed 
herself opposite me while I examined the map, and en- 
deavoured to hide a hit of ragged ruffle that made its 
appearance. After steadfastly looking at me, she at 
length exclaimed, in a sorrowful tone, ‘ Good God! who 
knows what is now become of my poor son ! 1 can see, 

ir, you, too, are of a good family. My son would go 
and seek his fortune ; and for these eight years 1 have 
liad no tidings of him. He must now be in the Austrian 
cavalry.' I asked in what regiment. ‘ In the regiment 
of Hohenheim ; you are his very picture.' ‘Is he not 
of my height ? ’ ‘ Yes, nearly.’ ‘Has he not light 

hair ? ’ 'Yes, like yours, sir.* ‘ AYhat is his name ? ’ 
‘His name is William/ ‘No, my dear mother,’ cried 
I, ‘ William is not dead ; he was my best friend when 1 
was with my regiment.’ Here the poor woman could 
not contain her joy. She threw herself round my neck, 
called me her good angel, wdio brought her happy tid- 
ings ; asked me a thousand questions, which I easily 
contrived to make her answ^er herself; and thus, forced 
by imperious necessity, bereft of all other means, did 1 
act the deceiver. 

“ The story I made was nearly as follows : I told her 
I w^as a soldier in the regiment of Hohenheim, that I 
had a furlough to go and see my father, and that I 
should return in a month, would then take her letters, 
and would undertake that, if she wished it, her son 
should purchase his discharge, and once more come and 
live with his mother. 1 added, that 1 should for ever 
and infinitely be obliged to her if she would suffer my 
comrade, meantime, to live at her house, he being 
wounded by the Prussian recniiters, and unable to pursue 
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Ills journey ; that I would send him money to come to 
me, or would myself come back and fetch him, thank- 
fully paying eveiy expense. She joyfully consented, 
told me her second husband, father-in-law of her dear 
William, had driven him from home, that he might give 
what substance they had to his younger son ; and that 
the eldest had gone to Magdeburg. She determined that 
Schell should live at the house of a friend, that her hus- 
band might know nothing of the matter ; and, not satisfied 
with this kindness, she made me eat with her, gave me 
a new shirt, stockings, sufficient provisions for three days, 
and six Lunenburgh florins.” 

'Jdiough he had found for Schell a comfortable asylum, 
'I'rcnck quitted him with much regret and heaviness of 
heart. lie seemed as though he were become an insu- 
lated being in the world. So poignant were hife feelings, 
that he declares those moments were among the bitterest 
of his life. Hope at length overcame despondency, and 
he proceeded on his lonely expedition. He had still 
a hundred miles to journey before he could arrive at 
Elbing. This distance he travelled in four days, which 
were days of difficulty and vexation. On the second 
night after his leaving Thorn, he was obliged to sleep on 
straw among a number of carters. ’When he woke he 
found that they were gone, and had taken w ith them his 
pistols and every farthing he possessed. d"he landlord, 
whom Trenck suspected of being privy to the theft, pre- 
tended to believe that his guest had brought no money to 
the house, and Trenck was under the necessity of letting 
him have a shirt and a silk handkercliief in discharge of 
the I’eckoning. This was not the only annoyance which 
the robbery produced. To reach Marienburg, he must either 
run the risk of falling into the hands of the Prussians, 
which he did not choose to encounter, or he must be 
ferried over the 'Vistula, though he had no money to 
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pay the boatmen. Nothing was left for him but to 
obtain by force his conveyance over the river ; a measure 
to which, however, he resorted with aa;treme reluctance. 
Seeing two fishermen in a boat, he drew his sabre, and 
compelled them to land him on the other side, after 
which, to prevent pursuit, he took away the oars, and 
set the boat adrift. At Marienburg he contrived to ward 
off famine, by giving hopes of his enlistment to the Saxon 
and Prussian recruiters ; and, on the following morning, 
be set off for Elbing, wdiich place he reached before the 
close of the day. There he met with a hospitable recep- 
tion from Brodowski, his former tutor, who was noAv 
a captain and auditor in a Polish regiment. 

Brodowski did not limit his kindness merely to feast- 
ing his guest. He wrote so forcibly and aflPcctingly to 
the motlR*r of Trenck, that, disabused as to the cri- 
minality of her son, all her maternal affection was revive^. 
Within a week after his arrival at Elbing, Trenck had 
the happiness of embracing her. She stayed wdth him 
a fortnight, and gave him a thousand rix-dollars and 
a diamond cross, which was worth nearly half that sum. 
She likewise found the means of conveying a letter from 
him to the Princess Amelia, who speedily transmitted to 
him a bill of exchange for four hundred ducats. He was 
thus placed for the present in a state of comparative 
affluence. In only one thing his meeting with his parent 
ultimately proved injurious to him. Anxious to avoid 
affording a pretext for calling him a traitor, he had 
resolved to enter into the Russian service. This scheme 
his mother strenuously opposed, and recommended that 
he should go to Vienna ; the wish to sec him secure the 
great inheritance of his cousin was probably the motive 
by which she was influenced. So bent was she upon his 
proceeding to the Austrian capital, that she made his 
compliance the condition on which alone she w oiild con- 
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tinue to him her favour and assistance. Ti enck, there- 
fore, abandoned his intention of trying his fortune in 
Russia. 

Trenck now reassumed his proper name, and, after 
having taken leave of his mother, and given a testimony 
of his gratitude to Brodovvski, he journeyed back to 
Thorn. “ flow great,” says he, “■ was iny joy at again 
meeting my honest Scliell ! The kind old w’oman had 
treated him like a mother. She was surprised, and half 
terrified, at seeing me enter in an officer’s uniform, ami 
accompanied l)y two servants. 1 gratefully and rap- 
turously kissed her hand, repaid, with thankfulness, 
every expense, for Schell had been nurtured with truly 
maternal kindness ; told her who I was, acknowledged 
the deceit I had put upon her concerning , her son, but 
faithfully promised to give a true and not fictitious 
account of him on my arrival at Vienna.” 

The two friends I'cached Vienna in the month of April, 
1747 ; they met with no adventures on their way thither. 
Trenck soon obtained for Schell a commission in the 
regiment of Palavaciui, and divided his remaining money 
with him, to enable him to join his regiment in Italy. 
He was introduced to the emi)eror and to Prince ( ,’harles 
of Lorraine, and was favourably received. He found his 
cousin in prison, under an inif|uitous prosecution, espoused 
his cause with heart and soul, and, seeing that there was 
no chance of justice being done, he formed a plan for effect- 
ing the prisoner’s escape. But the Austrian, though guilt- 
less of what was imputed to him, was a man capable of 
the basest deeds. In the hope of exciting a belief in his 
innocence, be betrayed the plan for liberating him. Nor 
did he stop there. I’renck was acquainted with some of his 
cousin’s seo’ets, the disclosure of which would have been 
prejudicial ; and the ungrateful Austrian deemed it pru- 
dent to rid himself of one who might become dangerous. 
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He first tried wliat could be achieved by the hand of an 
assassin; and, that having failed, he contrived to involve 
Trenck in three duels with men who prided themselves 
upon their swordsmanship. Trenck, however, severely 
wounded each of his antagonists, and then broke of all 
intercourse with his worthless relative. Disgusted with 
a place where he had met with such treatment, he quitted 
Vienna, intending to proceed to Holland, whence he 
meant to embark for India. 

The intended journey to Holland was cut short at 
Nuremberg. There Trenck fell in with one of the 
uivisions of the Russian army, which was marching to 
the Rhine, in pursuance of treaties concluded with the 
courts of Vienna and London by the Empress Elizabetli. 
It was commanded by General Lieven, a relative of 
Trenck by the mothers side. Lieven was pleased with 
his young kinsman, advised him to enter into the Russian 
service, and gave him a conip.any in the Tobolsk regiment 
of dragoons. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle rendered the co-opera- 
tion of the Muscovites unnecessary, and they, conse- 
quently, turned their steps towards their own countiy. 
During the retrograde march, Trenck was more than 
once in no small danger. In one of the Polish frontier 
villages, where the Prussian recruiters had carried off 
a peasant's 8(jn, the villagers were thrown into commotion 
by the sight of Trenck, whom, mistaking for a Prussian 
officer, they furiously assailed with every kind of weapon 
they could lay their hands upon. In spite of his vigor- 
ous defence, he must have lost his life had not timely aid 
been afforded. The bridge of his nose w as broken, and 
he was otherwise so much bruised in the fray, that for a 
w’eek he was unable to proceed. A wwse mishap was 
near befalling him at Dantzic. In that city he became 
intimate with a lieutenant, a fellow-countryman, who 
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professed a warm friendship for him. This man was a 
traitoi’, who was hired hy Reimcr, the Prussian resident, 
to draw the exile into a snare. The plan was to entice 
Trenck into the suburb of Langfiihr, to an inn, which 
was on Prussian ground, wlierc a party was to be con- 
cealed, for the purpose of carrying him otF. Information 
of this scheme was obtained by Trenck’s servant, who 
chanced to be accjuainted with the servant of the lieu- 
tenant. Determined to punisli the plotters, Trenck, 
apparently unsus])icious, went with liis false friend 4o 
the place, and suffered them to commence their attack 
ii})on his j)erson. At tliis moment, six well-armed Rus- 
sian soldiers, whom he liad hidden close by, darted out 
with fixed bayonets ujion the Ihnissians. The resident 
effected his cscajio out of the back-door, leaving. his 
bushy white wig behind him ; four of his party and the 
lieutenant were taken. After having ordered that each 
of the four men should receive a sound cudgelling in the 
open street, Trenck turned to the treacherous lieutenant, 
and bade him defend himself. The convicted deceiver 
was so overcome with shame or disappointmi'iit, that he 
liad not the power to stand upon his guard ; he begged 
forgiveness, and threw the whoh* of the blame upon the 
resident. His antagonist was, however, not to be molli- 
fied. “ I twice jerked the sword out of his hand,” says 
Trenck, “and, at last, taking the Russian corporal’s 
cane, I exhausted my strength with beating him, without 
his offering the slightest resistance. Such is the mean- 
ness of detected perfidy. 1 left him kneeling, saying to 
him, ‘ Go, rascal ! now, and tell your comrades the 
manner in which Trenck punishes robbers on the high- 
w^ay.’ ” Two or three days after this adventure, Trenck 
embarked, in charge of a hundred and sixty invalids, 
for Riga. He was now^ fairly off his native soil ; but 
even to be within sight of it seemed to bring ill-luck to 
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liim. A violent storm arose, and the captain resolved to 
put into the Prussian harbour of Pillau for shelter. 
Fatigued by exerting himself half the night to help the 
sailors, Treiick had just fallen asleep when the master 
aroused him with the alarming intelligence. Had the 
resolution of taking refuge at Pillau been carried into 
effect, the fate of Trenck would have been sealed, for he 
was known by the whole of the garrison. He therefore 
hastened on deck, saw Pillau close at hand, and ordered 
tht'caj[)tain to stand out to sea. The captain refused, 
hut Trenck produced his j>istols, seized the helm, and 
threatened him with instant death if he persisted in 
disobeying". The courage of Trenck prevailed ; and, on 
the following day, the vessel anchored at Riga. 

At Riga, Trenck found General Lieven, who gave him 
numerous letters of introduction to the most distinguished 
personages at Moscow, where the court was then residing. 
Trenck rapidly acquired reputation at Moscow, and was 
welcomed in the circles of the great. Among his warmest 
friends was Lord Hyndford, the British ambassador, who 
had known him at Berlin, and now furnished him with 
the means of keeping up an appearance in public. A 
poem which Trenck wrote to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Empress Elizabeth’s coronation, gained for him 
her favour, a present of agold-hilted sword, and a recom- 
mendation to the Chancellor Bestuchelf ; with the chan- 
cellor he soon became intimate. But it was from the 
fair sex that he derived his chief advantages ; females 
of the highest rank, among whom was the wife of the 
chancellor, were smitten by his mental and corporeal 
accomplishments, and lavished on him their personal and 
pecuniary favours, with an equal contempt of economy 
and morality. The Russian court has never been 
remarkable for rigid virtue. 

Kings have proverbially long arms ; though Trenck 
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was far removed from his native land, he was not out of 
the way of danger from its ruler. An intrigue was set 
on foot to bring him into disgrace with the Russian 
court, and consign him to banishment for life. The 
agent was Baron Goltz, the Prussian am bassadoi-. 1 1 is 
not certain whether Goltz had received instructions on 
this occasion from Frederic, or whether, , being one of 
those slaves who take their masters humours for a 
warrant, he engaged as a volunteer in the business, for 
the purpose of manifesting his zeal. He himself subse- 
quently pleaded, that he had the king s commands to 
prevent the preferment of Trenck in Russia ; but, even 
supposing this to be true, the baseness of the mode which 
he adopted was all his own. He contrived, by a mean 
stratagem, to get into his hands a plan of Cronstadt, 
which Trenck, at the request of Lord Hyndford, had 
copied from a published plan, and had much improved 
and embellished, and, with this in his pocket, he waited 
upon the Chancellor Bestucheff. After having artfully 
excited the chancellor’s distrust and' angei’, by alluding 
to the exile’s rumoured secret interviews with Madam 
Bestucheff, and his intimacy with the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, he produced the plan, which he asserted to have 
been surreptitiously copied from the cabinet designs, and 
sold to him by Trenck for two hundred ducats. Enraged 
beyond measure, Bestucheff began to talk of trial and 
the knout — a manner of proceeding which l)y no means 
suited Goltz, as it must inevitably lead to the detection 
of Ids meanness and falsehood. He therefoi*c objected to 
it; urging as his reason, that Trenck’s friends were so 
powerful that they would save him from the grasp of the 
law. Bestucheff yielded to this argument, and it w'as 
finally agreed that the presumed offender should be 
secured without noise, and privately conveyed to Siberia. 
In the course of a few hours Trenck would have been 
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travelling towards the Siberian wilds, had he not been 
warned of his danger by the chancellor’s wife. In pur- 
suance of her advice he took refuge at Lord Hyndford’s 
house, and his lordship exerted himself so promptly and 
cHbctuall}^ tliat tlie villanoiis project of Goltz was fully 
exposed, and its author became an object of general con- 
tempt. Goltz died soon after, and his death is supposed 
to have been hastened by chagrin. To compensate 
Trenck for the vexation to Avhich he had unjustly been 
subjected, a present of two thousand nibles was made to 
I’itn ])y the empress. In one point Goltz attained his 
purpose ; he succeeded in filling the mind of the chan- 
cellor with jealous suspicions, and in rendering him 
thenceforth secretly hostile to Trenck. 

It is not^improbablc that, had Trenck remained in 
Russia, the enmitj^ of flie chancellor might have effected 
that which Goltz failed to accomplish. But he w’as 
destined to be a captive in another quarter. His time, 
however, was not yet come. In the autumn of 1749, 
his Pandour cousin put an end to his own existence iu 
prison, d’renck became heir to the vast property of that 
unprincipled man, and, in the spring of 1750, he was 
served with the customary citation, from the tribunal at 
Vienna, to enter upon his inlieritance. So extreme was 
his repugnance to visit the Austrian capital, that it re- 
quired all the influence and arguments of the British 
and Imperial ambassadors to overcome it. He seemed 
to be haunted by a foreboding, that his residence at 
Vienna would l)c productive of evil. At last he yielded 
to his tw’o friends, who represented that he was sure to 
meet with powerful protectors there ; and that property 
W’orth more than a million of florins was much superior 
to the highest expectations in Russia, where he would 
every moment be in peril from plots and cabals. 

On collecting his effects, Trenck found that, in money 
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and jewels, he was possessed of about thirty thousand 
florins. Being thus amply provided with pecuniary 
resources, the desire of seeing foreign countries, and 
perhaps a wish to delay as long as })Ossible his arrival 
at Vienna, induced him to take the circuitous route of 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Amsterdam. At Stock- 
holm he was kindly received by Queen Ulrica, sister of 
the Princess Amelia, and at Copenhagen he had the 
pleasure of meeting with Lieutenant Bach, who had 
aided him to escape from Glatz. Bach was poor and in 
de])t, and Trenck had the satisfaction of relieving him 
by a present of five hundred ducats, and by obtaining 
for him patrons, who puslied him on in the Danisli service. 
It seems that, wherever ho w'cnt, it was the lot of Trenck 
to fall in with adventures. After his dejjarture from 
Elsinoi'e, a storm drove the vessel among the rocky 
islands in the neighbourhood of Gottenburg, where it 
was detained for nine days. The poor inhalatants of 
those islands were sulfcring from a dearth, and lie bene- 
volently alleviated their miseries, by distributing money, 
and purchasing for them large (pmntities of corn, which 
formed the lading of the ship in which he was emliarkcd. 
While he was performing this labour of charity, he was 
near losing his life, by the upsetting of a boat in which 
he was carrying some of the grain ; two of his servants 
perished. Proceeding on his voyage, he had come within 
sight of the Texel, when a second storm swept them 
back to the north, as far as the port of Balms, in Sweden. 
At length he reached Amsterdam. 

He had scarcely set his foot on the land, before he 
was unexpectedly involved in a very disagreeable contest. 
“ I was looking on,” says he, “ while the harpooners, 
belonging to the whale fishery, were exercising them- 
selves in darting their harpoons; most of them were 
drunk. One of them, Herman Rogaar by name, a hero 
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among' these })eople for his dexterity with the snickasne(;, 
came up, and passed some of liis coai*se jokes u]>on my 
Turkish sabre, and offered to fillip me on the nose. I 
pushed him from me, and the fellow threw down his 
cap, drew his snickasuee, challenged me, called me 
monkey- tail, and asked whether I chose a straight, a 
circular, or a cross cut. 

Thus, here was I, in this excellent company, with 
no choice but that of either fighting or running away, 
'f lie. robust, herculean fellow grew more insolent, and 1, 
; arning round to the bystanders, asked them to lend me 
a snickasnee : ‘No, no,' said the challenger, ‘ draw your 
great knife from your side, and, long as it is, I will lay 
you a dozen ducats you get a gash in the cheek.’ I 
drew ; he confidently advanced with his snickasnee, and 
at the first stroke of my sabre, the snickasnee, and the 
hand that held it, both dr(>j)pcd to the ground, and the 
blood spouted in my face. 

“ I now expected that the ])co})lc would indubitably 
tear me to pieces ; but my fear was changed into asto- 
nishment at hearing a universal shout, applauding the 
van([uisher of the redoubted Herman Rogaar, who, so 
lately feared for liis strength and dexterity, became the 
object of their ridicule. A Jew spectator conducted me 
out of the crowd, and the people clamorously followed 
me to my inn. 'iliis kind of duel, by which 1 gained 
honotr, would anywhere else have brought me to the 
highest disgrace.” 

From the Hague, where his letters of introduction, 
and his talents and ac(juireracnts, had Avon foj- him a 
flattering reception, Trcnck w^as called to Vienna by a 
second citation, to give in his claim of inheritance ; the 
letters from his friends, by which it was accompanied, 
assured him of meeting with ample justice and protec- 
tion. On his journey to the Austrian capital nothing of 
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note occurred, except that he was'Tobhed of a purse con- 
taining eighty ducats, and also of a watch, ring, and snuff- 
box, all of which were richly sot with diamonds. The 
robber was a man named Schcnck ; a plausible villain, 
who had resided in the same hotel with him at the 
Hague, and who had worked upon his good nature to 
convey him, free of expense, as far as Nuremberg. 

Idle cmpi'ess queen, the celebrated Maria Theresa, 
gave a gracious reception to Trenck; she spoke of the 
high character which she had received of him from her 
ambassador at the Russian court, and promised that her 
favour should be extended to him. Her promise, how- 
ever, never ripened into performanct*, and Trenck was 
speedily involved in a lal)yriiith of difiicultics and annoy- 
ances, his chance of extrication from which was much 
diminished by the death of several warm and powerful 
friends. The inheritance bequeathed by his Pandour 
relative proved a curse. The malignant Austrian had 
contrived to burthen it with such onerous conditions and 
legacies, and had left it so entangled in law-suits, that, 
like the fabled ap})les of Sodom, though it was tempting 
without, it was all ashes and bitterness within. Just 
before his death, he exultingly said, “ I shall now die 
contented, since I have been able to trick my cousin, and 
render him wretched.” 

The property, at a valuation far too low, was esti- 
mated to be worth a million of florins ; it liad agjUnst it 
the heavy drawback of being encumbered with no less 
than sixty -four law-suits I Even in lands where justice 
is better dispensed than it was in Austria, such a legion 
of suits would dwindle a princely fortune into insignifi- 
cance; but in a country where almost every individual 
connected with the law, from the judge down to the crier 
of the court, was a persevering, shameless, and whole- 
sale robber, any one who had the misfortune to come 
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Avithin llieir reacli jc^uld scarcely lio])e to escape from 
their grasp Avitliout Iiaviiig ])ecn sti'i])p(d to tlie shin, 
tile perplexities whicli eiiAdroiied him Tjciick tried 
to extricate himself, hy renouncing all that he derived 
under the Avill, and claiming merely those estates which 
descended to him by right of birth. In this he was 
foiled. The jirofits from sixty-four suits were too valu- 
able to he relinquished ; and it AA^as therefore decreed, 
(lint lie must either adluTc to the Avill, or forfeit the 
MK'lc iuheritance. For three years d'renck Avas inces- 
santly employed in battling A\'ith the harjiies Avhich 
assailed him on all sides. During that time he drew 
from the bequeathed estates only /iCOO florins, Avhich, as 
he observes, ‘"was hardly suffieient to defray the cx- 
jienses of n^'W years* gifts to the solicitors and masters in 
ehaneery.” His resources were strained to tlie utmost, 
and he Avas even obliged to horroAv moiuy at the scandal- 
ous rate of sixty j)er cent. Vienna must, at that jieriod, 
liave been ^perfect jiaradise for laAvycrs and nsurers. In 
the course of three years, Trenck contrived to bring to a 
conehisioii sixty-three of the suits, which Avere of minor 
im])ortance ; one remained, the erOAvning suit, wliieli was 
io decide Avhether he should jiossess the long-liligated 
estates, or whelher they should rcA'crt to the crown, he 
rceei> ing for them only the semblance of a compensation. 
Vhe decision Avas at length giA^n, and it Avas adverse to 
him. ■ 'i’hc comjiaratively trifling sum of sixty-three 
thousand florins Avas all that he gained ; a sum not ex- 
ceeding that Avhieh he had been eompclled to expend in 
this Aveaiisome struggle against legal chicanery. His 
Austrian cousin had fully succeeded in ‘‘ tricking him 
and making him Avretehed.” 

To divert his mind from painful thoughts, TrcncknoAv 
made a journey to Italy, and visited Florence, Rome, and 
\ enice. Fresh vexations marked his return to Vienna. 
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By a mistake of the police, or rather perhaps throiigli the 
jnacliinatioijy of liis enciiucs, he was arrested as a coiuei’, 
and confined, unheard, for nine days. Having jiroved 
liis innocence, he was liberated, and an article was in- 
serted in the Gazette, stating that the police de])artincnt 
had acted hastily and erroneously. Unsatisfied by this 
kind of re])aration, Trenck threatened to wneak his 
vengeance on a counsellor, wdiose aspersion of him had 
eansed the recent insult; and, as lie w^as well known to 
be a man who would carry his threats into effect, the 
empress-qiuasi mediated betwaon the jiarties, and be- 
stowed on him a captaincy in the (Cordova regiment ot 
cuirassiers. Thoroughly disgusted w ith Vienna, Trenck 
joined his regiment in Hungary, and exerted himself 
strenuously, and with great success, to imjirpve the dis- 
• ■ijdine of the troo]»s. His situation w’as, how'ever, ren- 
dered extremely irksome, by the w'ant of hooks and oi 
i n tel h'ct ual socie ty , 

It is probable that Trenck now’ began t^ repent that 
he had not listened to an overtun* which, some time 
before, w’as made to him by the Prussian ambassador at 
\'ieima. That minister seriously advised him to return 
to Berlin, and jiredicted that unceasing persecution 
would be his lot while ho continued in the Austrian 
eajhtal. In the strongest terms ho jilcdged his honour 
lliat Frederic had forgotten the ]*ast, was convincf'd of 
J'reuek’s innocence, wouhl ai<l him in recovering the 
litigated inheritance, and w’ould insure his fortune in 
Prussia. I answ^ered,” says 4'rcnck, '^that the favour 
came loo late ; I liad suffered iiijustiec too ffagrant in 
my OW’D country, and 1 w'oiild trust no prince on carlli 
whose will might annihilate all the l ights of men. My 
good faith to the king had been hut too ill repaid ; my 
talents migJit gain me bread in any part of the w’orld, 
and 1 w’ould not subject myself to the danger of iiiinie- 
riled imprisonment.” 
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When Trenck threw out this bold defiance to the 
monarch, he little dreamt what a weight of woe it would 
contribute to bring upon him. Tlie time was not far 
distant when, fettered and buried alive in a dungeon, he 
was to drain the cup of misery to the very dregs. In the 
spring of It'^idhis mother died, and this event obliged 
him to make a journey to Dautzick, that he might settle 
tlie family affairs with his brothers and sister. It was 
liis intention to proceed from Dantzick to St. l*etersburgli, 
to S'‘ck for aid and advice from his friends ; “ for law 
and persecution,” says he, “ were not yet ended at 
\^icnna, and my captain’s pay, and small income, were 
scarcely sutlicicnt to defray the charges of attorneys and 
c'ounsellors.” At Dantzick he met his lulatives, an ami- 
cable partitjon was made of his mother’s property, liis 
sliai’c of wliich was about seven thousand florins ; and he 
had the gmtifi cation to find tliat liis sister was not to 
blame for the manner in which he had been treated jit 
her abode, after Ids esca])e from the citadel of Glatz. 

Having comjdeted liis family arrangements, ^nd se- 
eiired a passage for Riga in a Swedish vessel, Trenck 
would shortly Iiave been out of the reacli of his enemies, 
had he not been circumvented by tlie most infamous 
trcacluiry. By bis recent rejection of the overtures 
made to him, he had exceedingly incensed the Prussian 
monarcli. After Trenck’s flight from Glatz, the king is 
said to have suspected, erroneously, but not imreason- 
a]»ly, that liis fugitive .subject had given plans of the 
Prussian fortresses to the Austrian cabinet ; and this sus- 
picion, whicli he liad sul)se(j[iiently been inclined to dis- 
miss, would he revived, and would sciuu to be converted 
into a certainty, by Trenck’s pertinacious refusal to re- 
turn to his native land, even though he was tempted by 
the promise of fortune and military advancement. Fie- 
deric was looking forward to a war with Austria, and 
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did not wish to see in tlic service of that power one of 
his most active, intrepid, and inUdligent officers, who 
had sliown, too, how able he was to seduce otliers from 
their duty. He believed, also, that he liad another 
strong motive for resentment. Tlie enemies and plun- 
derers of 'Jb-enclv at Vienna were anxious to rid them- 
selves of a forrnidahlc o]>poncnt, and, to attain this 
desirable end, they had the baseness to calumniate the 
man whom they feared, ^i’hey wrote to Jhu lin, intimat- 
ing tliat Trenck had a design u])ou the life of his sove- 
reign, and that the king ought to beware, as Trenck 
meant to be at Dant/ick just at the time when the mon- 
arch was visiting the earn]) in Prussia. Freileric deter- 
mined, tlierefore, to seize the supposed otfender. flis 
taking this step may, perhaps, under all tjie circum- 
stances, allow of ])alliation; but the cold-blooded cruelty 
with which, for years, he ])ersev(Ted in tortui’ing his 
victim, admits of no excuse, and fixes upon his character 
an indeli})le blot. 

, Before Trenck had set out from ITungary, orders had 
feen sent to iMagdrhiirgh to jwepare a prison for his 
reception. Yet he would have avoided tlie danger, had 
be not l)(‘en l)etrayed I)y an individual wlio ought to liave 
ju’ovlded for bis sniety. The bribed ti'aitor was the Aus- 
trian ic >idv ]it at Jtaiitziek, a man by the name of Abram- 
son, on wliom Trenck placed an imjilieit reliance, ddie 
King of Prussia had required that Trenck should be 
given uj) to him, a demand with which the magistrate's 
of the city hesitated to comply ; and a eoiresjxuulenee 
took j>lace upon the subject. The magistrates finally 
yielded. While the question was in debate, Tnnek 
would have been on his voyage to Riga, had not the resi- 
dent prevailed on him to remain for a few days longer. 
VV^hen the time fixed for departing was close at hand, 
“ the deceitful Abramson,” says Trenck, “ promised to 
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send one of his servants to the port, to know the hour. 
In the afternoon lie told me tliat he had himself spoken 
to the captain, who said he slioiild not sail till the next 
day; adding, that he (Abramson) would expect me to 
Ineakfast, and would then accompany me to the vessel. 
I felt a serious uneasiness, which made me desirous of 
immediately leaving Dantzick, sending all my baggage, 
and sleejiiug on board. Abramson pret^ented me : he 
dragged me almost forcibly along with him, telling me 
taat lie had a great deal of comjiany, and that I must 
alrsolutely dine and su]) at liis house. Accordingly 1 did 
not return to my inn till eleven at night.” 

It would have been well for Trenck had he obeyed 
tlie ju’ompting.s of his own feelings, and placed liimself 
tinder the shelter of the Swedish Hag. He had but just 
got into bed, when a loud knocking was heard at the 
door, which was fdlowed by two of the city magistrates, 
and twenty grenadiers, bursting so suddenly into hi''' 
room, that he had not lime to take his w^eapons. Re- 
sistance would, indeed, have been rash and uiuwailing, 
for he had no one to aid him, his three servants having 
already been secured, lie was conveyed to the city 
prison, where he remained twenty-four hours. Mdiih^ 
lie was in this duranee, he was visited by Abramson, ivho 
liypoeritieally condoled with him, and promised to move 
heavim and earth for his deliverance, d'he deceiver 
played his part so well, that he induced the prisoner to 
])lacc ill his hands property to the amount of seven thou- 
sand florins, to prevent it, as he pretended, from being 
seized. 

On the following evening, two of the city magistrates, 
with their officer, came to the prison, accompanied by 
Reinier, the Prussian resident, and a troop of his myr- 
midons. Reimer, who seems to have been fitter for a 
bandit than for an envoy, immediately plundered the 
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])visonerof all the valuables ^Yhich lie had about him. The 
Daiitzick di agooiis escorted the captive as far as I^aueli- 
herg, in Pomerania, where they gave him into the cus- 
tody of thirty Prussian hussars. The first part of his 
journey lay through the district in which the Duke of 
ATirtemherg commanded, lly the duke aiuT his oflicers 
he was treated with the greatest kindness, and several 
opjiortuiiities, manifestly intended, were lef( for him to 
escape. But this good treatment had the effect of blind- 
ing him to his danger, and inducing a belief that Tie- 
deric only A\ished to (jiu stion him r(‘S]H cting the plan of 
the war which was on the ]H)int of breaking out. As 
soon, howevei’, as he ])assed out of the duke’s district, 
he was undeceived by the harshness and vigilance of his 
conductors. Tie was interrogated at Berlin, but ho 
firmly declared that he would not answer, till he had 
been legally tried for his first uns})ecified offence. After 
this he was conveyed to Magdeburgh, where he vvfis 
thrown into a dungeon. 

My dungeon was in a casemate, th(‘ foi-e part of 
which, six feet wide and ten feet long, was divided by a 
party wall. In the inner wall there weie two doojs. 
and a third at tlie entrance of the casemate itself. 'T he 
window in the sevcn-ft'ct-thick wall Mas so situated that, 
though 1 had light, 1 could see neither heaven nor earth ; 
I could only see the roof of the magazine ; M'ithin and 
M'ithout this window were iron bars, and in the sj)aee 
hetw’een Mas an iron grating, so close, and so situated hy 
the rising of the Myalls, that it Mas imjjossihle I should 
see any jierson without the prison, or that any person 
should see me. On the outside was a Mnoden palisade, 
six feet from the Mail, by which the sentinels M ere pre- 
vented from conveying anything to me. I had a mat- 
tress, and a bedstead, but wdiich M^as immovably ironed 
tu the floor, so that it was impossible 1 should drag it, 
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and stand ii}) to tlio window; beside the door was asiiuill 
iron stove and a night table, in like manner lixed to the 
floor. 1 was not yet put in irons, and my allowance 
Mas a pound and-a-half per day of ammuiiition-bread, 
and a jtig- of M’ater. 

‘‘ From niy youth 1 had always had a good appetite, 
and my bread was so mouldy, that I could scarcely at 
fii'st eat the half of it. This was the coiise()uencc of 
^hijor Jlicding’s avarice, who endcavouied to proflt even 
by this, so great was the number of unfortunate pri- 
soners. It would be impossilde for me to describe the 
excess of tortures that during that eleven months I felt 
from ravenous hunger. I could easily, every day, have 
devoured six jiounds of bread ; and every twenty-four 
Iiours, after having received and swallowed my small 
portion, I continued as hungry as before I began, yet 
must wait another twenty- four hours for a new' morsel. 
II ow' willingly would I have signed a bill of exchange for 
a thousand ducats on my ])ro})erty at Vienna, only to 
have satisfied my hunger on dry bread ! For so extreme 
^\'as it, that scarcely had I dropped ofl* to sleep before 1 
dreamed 1 wus feasting at some table, luxuriously loaded, 
where, eating like a glutton, the wdiole conijiany w^ere 
astonished to sec me, while my imagination w'as heated 
with the sensation of famine. Awakened by the pains 
of hunger, the dishes vanished, and nothing remained but 
the reality of my distress; the cravings of nature w^erebut 
inflamed ; my tortures prevented sleep; and, looking into 
futurity, tliecruelty of my fate suffered, if possible, increase 
from imagining that the prolongation of pangs like these 
^vas insupportable. God preserve every honest man from 
suffe rings like mine ! They ought not to be endured by 
the most obdurate of villains. Many have fasted three 
days ; many have suffered want for a week, or more ; 
but certainly no one, beside myself, ever endured it in 
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tlie same excess for eleven months. Some have sup- 
])Osed that to eat little might become habitual ; hut 1 
have experienced to tlie contrary. My hunger increased 
every da^^ and, of all the trials of fortitude my wlude 
life has afforded, this, of eleven months, was the most 
hitter.” 

Far froTii obtaining redress h}’^ his remonstrances and 
rc(|uests to be allowed a sufficiency of food, d'renck only 
drew on himself, from the governor, a volley of brutal 
insult, his inability to resent which inflicted on the cap- 
tive an additioiival pang. His s<ditade was almost com- 
})letc. It was only once a week, on IVediiesda^^ that he 
saw a human being. On that day, after his den had 
l.>een cleaned out, the governor and town- major paid 
their visit of inspection. All the rest of the W('ek, no 
one came near him, his pittance of bread and water being 
thrust in, once in twenty-four hours, through an a])er- 
ture in the door. 

Nojirly two months ])assod away before the mind of 
Trenck recovered its balance sutfieioiitly to admit th(‘ 
hope of escaping. Hope at length came, arid roused him 
to exertion. He had succeeded iu making himself lieard 
by the sentinel who guarded his window, and, among 
the number to whom he spoke, ha<l found two good- 
jiatured fellows, who described exactly the situation of 
his prison. From them he learned, that the door of the 
adjoining casemate was always left Open, ('ould he hut 
make his way into that casemat(g ajid have a l)i)at ready 
on tlie Elbe, or swim over that river, he might reaeh the 
Saxon confines, whicli were not fiir distant. The wall 
between the casemates was seven feet thick ; the central 
j)art consisted of licwn stone, and the facing was of brick. 
He nevertheless determined upon penetrating through it. 
Of time ho liad enough upon his hands, in perseverance, 
as we have already seen, he was not deficient, and as his 
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jailors visited him only weekly, and on a hxed day, he 
was not ill danger of lieing taken by surprise while he 
was engaged in his labour. 

The floor under the night table was of brick. It was 
behind and under this tabic that Trenck resolved to 
1-egin mining, that the hole might be less likely to be 
discovered. By dint of bodily strength and continued 
efforts, he contrived to loosim the long piece of iron 
which fastened the fable, and to draw out the spike nails, 
taking care to preserve the heads of the nails uninjured, 
that he might restore the nails to their places against the 
day when his cell was i>earched. lie thus olitained tools 
to raise the briek-duor, and commence his attack upon 
the wall. After he had laboured for some time, a com- 
passionate soldier gave him an old iron-ramrod, and a 
soldier’s sheath-knife, Avhieh were of infinite service to 
him. The outward layer of liricks and stones, which he 
took from the floor and the wall, he arranged on his 
bedstead in theii' ])r<»per order, that he might put them 
back correctly ; a task which he was of course under the 
necessity of peifoi'ming weekly. “ The day preceding 
the visitation all was accurately re[)laced, and the inter- 
vening mortar was carefully preserved. The whole had 
probably been whitewashed a hundred times ; and, that 
I might fill up all remaining interstices, I pounded the 
white stuff this afforded, wetted it, made a brush of my 
liair, then applied this plaster, washed it over, that the 
colour might be uniform, and afterwards stripped myself, 
and sat, with my naked body against the jilacc, by the 
heat of wliicli it was dried.” 'J’o get rid of the loose 
rubbish and earth, Trenck resorh'd to various expedients. 
After grinding them to dust under his feet, he got rid of 
some of the powder liy standing on the table, and juishing 
the dust out of the window on blowing nights ; some he 
tossed into the night-table; and some he made into 
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pellets, and shot tlwongh the grating, hy means of a 
paper tu])C, n liilc the sentinel was walking at a distance. 
.At the close of six inontlis toil, lie liad the satisfaction 
to find, that he had perforatetl tlie central mass of stone, 
and had only to break through the brick facing, in order 
to have a free ])assage into the neighbouring casemate, 
hi is labour had heeii severe ; the mortar in some places 
having become quite pctrifuMl, so that he was obliged to 
wear down into dust both mortar and stone. 

In the meanwhile, Trenck did not neglect to try. his 
jiowers of seduction u])on the soldiers who guarded him, 
and he was no less successful than he had been at (Hat/. 
An old grenadier, whose name was (hdhardt, seems to 
have contracted a warm affection for him. (icflnirdt 
introduced to him a good-natured .lewess, Esther IIc} - 
maniien, whose father had been for ten years a ])risoner; 
she could therefore feel for 'Jh-enck. fShe consented to be 
his agent, and she brought over to his interest two other 
grenadiers. 'riiey procured for him ])ai)er, another 
knife, and a file, of which he contrived to obtain posses- 
sion, by tying together shivers from his bedstead, so as to 
make a stick long enough to reach beyond the palisades. 
7'renck now wrote to his sister, requesting that she would 
send i'y the Jewess throe hundred rix-doihus, to assist 
him in effecting his flight. He also wrote to the Aus- 
trian ambassador at Hcrlin, and enclosed a draft for a 
thousand florins, payable from his property at Vienna, 
which sum he desired might he given to the bearer of 
the letter, as a reward for her faithful services. Unfor- 
tunately, the ambassador referred lier to his secretai-y, 
Weingarten, who was a traitor, l>ribed by the Prussian 
court. Weingarten pocketed the thousand florins, and 
betrayed the plan of escape. The sister of I'renek gladly 
advanced the three hundred dollars, and entreated the 
tTewess to use every possible means for his deliveratice. 
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Estlicr broiigKt the money safely to Magdebiii'gh, and 
there, just in time to save herself, she learned, from the 
wife of one of the grenadicis, that the scheme was dis- 
covered. Upon hearing these tklings, she lost not a 
moment in hastening back to her abode, at Dessan, in 
Saxony, where she was beyond the reach of the Prussian 
myrmidons. Her confederates were less lucky. Her 
in)])risoned father, though he does not appear to have 
been intrusted with the secret, was punished with more 
flian a Inindred blows, to extort a confession ; one of the 
grenadiers was hanged ; and the other was condemned 
to run tlie gauntlet for three successive days. Gefhardt 
w'as left untouched, it not being known that he w'as 
concerned in tlie project. 

The monarch must have been excessively exasperated 
by the scheme of Trcnck ; for, on this occasion, he out- 
raged evciy feeling of liiimanity. He determined that 
the future' life of the cajdive should be s])ent in constant 
torture, unmitigated even by a gh'am of hope. To 
accomjdish his purpose, he himself planned a dungeon, 
and what may be called a system of fetters, which he 
thought would set at defiance all attem]>ts to escaj)e. 
By a refinement of cruelty, which is almost diabolical, 
the sister of ’’Ih-enck, as a punishment for having aided 
her bi'other, was compelled to pay the expense of build- 
ing the dungeon, and was also heavily fined. Jler ruin 
was completed not long after, by the ravages which her 
estates suffered during the war, and she died of a broken 
heart. This damning blot, no talents, however great, 
no victories, however splendid, can erase from the 
character of Frederic. 

Some days ela])sed before Trenck W'as made acquainted 
with the calamitous circumstances wdiich had occurred. 
The new's w’as communicated to him by Gefhardt, who 
likewise informed him respecting the new dungeon, hut 
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assured him that it could not be got ready in less than a 
month. This intelligence was an additional stimulus to 
Trenck to quicken his progress. Though lie could no 
longer have a companion to assist in his flight, and must 
relinquish the idea of procuring a boat, lie yet hoped 
that he might, by bis own efforts, achieve his liberation. 
He twisted the hair of his inatti-ess into a ropi', which he 
meant to fasten to a cannon, and thus descend from the 
rampart ; he would then swim across the Elbe, and, in 
a short time, he might gain the Saxon frontier. H'e 
resolved to complete the lucacli in the wall on the 
2()th of May. When, however, he set about the w'ork, 
he found the bricks so hard and so txrmly cemented, 
that, though he ])ers(wered till a very late hour, he was 
compelled to postjione till the following day the consum- 
mation of his task. The delay was fatal ; tin* construction 
of the new dungeon had taken less time than he expected. 
Next night, when he was jireparing to dijpart, a carriage 
stopped before the [)rison, the doors were thrown open, 
and he was scarcely able to conceal his knife IxTore three 
officers entered. They ordered him to diess himself, 
manacled his WTists and ancles, bandaged his eyes, led 
him to the carriage, and took him through the city to 
the Slu’ Fort, where the newly built dungeon w\as 
situated. 

“The carriage at length stopjicd,” says the captive, 
“ and I was brought into my new cell. 'Flie b uuhige 
'was taken from my c^'cs. The dimgi'on was lighted by 
a few torches. God of heaven ! — wliat w ere my feelings 
when I bcliehl the whole floor covered with chains, a 
lire-pan, and two grim men standing with hlacksmiths’ 
hammers ! To work went these engines of despotism. 
Enormous chains were fixed to my ancle at one end, and 
at the other to a ring, which was incorporated in the 
wall. This ring was three feet from the ground, and 
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only allowed ino to inovo about two or throe feet to tlie 
light and left, d’liey next riveted another huge iron 
ring, of a hand's-hri'adth, round iny naked body, to which 
tliey hung a eliain, fixed into an iron liar as thick as a 
man’s arm. This liar was tw'o feet in lengtli, and at eacli 
( lid of it was a handcuff. The iron collar round my 
neck was not added till the year 1758. ’\f'ith that ad- 
dition, tlm weight of the cliains was sixty-eight pounds ” 
When the horrible operation was completed, the tools 
tyranny retired without uttering a word, and left 
Trenck in silence and darkness, a prey to his distracting 
thoughts. ’J'hc night was jiassed in unutterable anguish. 
The only consoling idea that entered his mind was, that, 
as his knife had not been discovered, he had the power of 
llirowiiig yd' the load of life whenever he pleased. Yet 
he forbore to avail himself of that i»ower at present, and 
he declares himsidf unable “ to account for the latent 
impulse which withheld his hand on that fatal, that 
miserable night.” 

Day at length returned. But where was its splendour? 
Fled —I beheld it not. Yet was its glimmering obscurity 
sufficient to show me rvhat was my dungeon. In breadtli 
it was about eight feet, in length ten. Near me once 
moi*e stood a night-table ; in a corner rvas a seat, four 
bricks broad, on which 1 might sit, and recline against 
the wall. ()p])ositc the ring to which I was fastened, 
the light was admitted through a semicircular aperture, 
one foot high, and trvo in diameter. This aperture 
ascended to the centre of tlu‘ w’all, which was six feet 
thick, and at this central part was a close iron grating, 
from which, outward, the apiTture descended, and its 
two extremities, were again secured with strong iron bars. 
My dungeon was built in the ditch of the fortification, 
and the aperture by which the light entered was so 
covered by the w^all of the rampart that, instead of finding 
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immediate passage, the light only gained admission by 
reflection. This, considering the smallness of the aper- 
ture, and the imj)ediments of grating and iri)n bars, 
must needs make the obscurity gr(‘at, yet my (^yes in 
time became so accustomed to this glimmering that 1 
could see a mouse run. In winter, however, when the 
sun did not shine into the ditch, it was eternal niglit 
with me. Between the bai-s and the grating was a glass 
window, with a small central cfisement, Avhich might ])e 
0 })ened to admit air. My night-table was daily removed, 
and beside me stood a jug of water. The name of 
Trenck was built in the wall, in red brick, and und(‘r my 
feet was a tombstone, with the name of Trcnck also cut 
on it, and carved Avith a death’s head, d'he doors to my 
dungeon Averc double, of oak, each an inch thick ; 
Avithout, there was an open s])ace, or IVont ceil, in Avliich 
Avas a window, and this space Avas iikcAvise shut in Avitli 
double doors, d’he ditch, in Avbich this dreadful den 
Avas built, Avas enclosed on l)Otli sides by palisades, twelve 
feet high, the key of the door of which Avas intrusted to 
the ofiiccr of the guard, it being the king’s intention to 
j)rcvent all })ossibi1ity of speech or communication Avith 
the sentinels. The onl}' motion 1 had the poAver to make 
Avas that of jumping npA\ards or sAvinging iny arms, to 
procure myself AA^armth. >Vnnai more accustomed to 
these fetters, 1 AA'as likcAvisc capable of moving from side 
to side, about four feet, but this pained my shin-bones. 

“ The cell had been finished AAuth lime and jdasterbut 
eleven days, and everybody suiipost'd it Avould be im- 
})ossible I should exist in these damps aboA^o a fortnight. 
1 remained six months, continually immersed in AA^atcr, 
that trickled upon mo from the thick arches under A\hich 
I Avas ; and 1 can safely affirm that, for the first three 
months, 1 Avas nevej dry ; yet did 1 continue in health. 

1 was visited daily at noon, after relieving guard, and 
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the doors were thou oldiged to be left open for some 
minutes, otlijerwise the dampness of the air put out their 
eandles.” 

About noon, the harsh jarring of the bolts finnounccd 
tlie arrival of some of his jailers. They looked as tliougli 
t]i(;y pitied liiin, but they did not speak. A camp bed- 
stead, a mattiess, and blankets, were brought in, and a 
jug of wat('i‘ and a six-pound loaf of ammunition-bread 
were set down on the floor. I'lie town-major broke the 
silence, by saying 'I'hatyou may not complain of hunger 
again, you shall have as much bread as you can eat/’ 
Having uttered these few but welcome words, he and 
his attendants withdrew, and Trenck was left to his 
solitude. 

So intensely had d'renck suffered from want of food, 
that he was now almost beside himself with joy, at the 
idea of having enough even of this coarse fare. ‘‘ Never 
did the fond lover,” says he, “ rush more eagerly to the 
arms of his expecting bride, the famished tiger more 
ravenously upon his i)rcy, than I upon this loaf; I ate, 
rested, suiTcyed tlic precious morsel, ate again, and 
absolutely shed tears of pleasure.” But he had soon 
reason to repent this indulgence of a])petitc. Even his 
iron frame could not stand the shock which Avas caused 
by the sudden change from fisting to repletion. His 
])ody swelled, and throughout the night he was racked 
by cram]), colic, and burning fever. For three days 
he was unahle to touch a moi'sel, and his mind, weak- 
ened by his bodily pains, gave way to des})ondency. It 
seemed impossible that he should ever recover his liberty, 
or much longer endure rigorous imprisonment, and the 
licavy weight of his fetters, and he therefore determined 
to resign an existence which was become an intolerable 
bill-then. Either a remnant of hope, or an instinctive 
clinging to life, induced him, however, to postpone for a 
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week the fulfimciit of his dcailly piii-posi'. If no j)rospect 
of better days shouh] in tlic moan time open, he would 
terminate liis woes on the 4th of July. 

Though Jh-eiick Iiad resolved to <lie, ratliei- than bear 
years of hopeless cai)tivity, he did not the less task his 
ingenuity to save himself. (.)n the morning aflerhc had 
made this ix'solve, he east a scrutinizing glance on the 
doors of his ])rison, when they were o])ei)ed, and per- 
ceivTd that they were only of wood. It ^vas conse- 
quently not unlikely tliat lu^ might he able to cut oft" 
the locks with his knife. But, unless he could free his 
hands aiid legs, nothing c(»uld he done. In liis efforts to 
elfect this, his extraordinary muscular j'ower was much 
in his favour. He first sucec'eded in drawing tlie right 
hand out of the handcuffs, though not without making 
the hlood drop from his nails. 4'he left handenff was 
still more difheultio lemovig hut he at length conquered 
it by grinding down the badly cleiieiied rivet with a 
briek, which lie detached from his seat. By setting his 
foot against the wall, and leaning back with all his 
weight, he stretched o])cn the hook, whieli fastened tlu' 
chain to the rim round his body, and was thus enabled 
to force out the last link of the chain. 4'he hardest task 
of all was to disengage his ancle. After much labour in 
trying to twist and wrench the links, he made a d('S})e- 
rate effort, and sprang upw^ard with such violence that 
two of tlu! links flew off at onec. He immediately 
gi’opcd his way to the door, examined the cleneliings of 
the nails which held the locks, and lastly, sounded, by 
making a cut with liis knife, the thickness of the door, 
wdiieh was Jess than he expected. I'he Avhole of the 
doors might, he calculated, he cut through in four-and- 
twenty hours. Having ascertained this jioiiit, he hastened 
to resume his fetters. It was not without inucli trouble 
that, in the dark, he could find the links which he had 
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liroken off. These he tied on with his liair-ribhoii. 
Wdicn, liowever, he endeavoured to put on the hand- 
ciifls, he found liis hands swelled to such a degree, that 
lie almost despaired of passing them thrdfligh the rings. 
One he at last forced through, but all his efforts, con- 
tinued through the night, were spent in vain upon the 
other. It was not till noon of the next day, and with 
exerueiating torture, that he effected liis purpose. 

As it was not possible, in their present bloated state, 
1o draw his hands out of the inaiiaeles, Trenck resolved 
to remain (piet till the 4th of Jnl^’, by which time the 
swelling would have subsided, and he would also liave 
recruited his strength. On that day, as soon as his 
jailors had (jiiittcd the cell, lie began to throw off hi.> 
fetters. set to woidc on the fii-st door so vigoronsl s 
that in the course of an hour he got it open ; with re- 
spect to the second, he had a harder task to perform. 
'I'his opened outward, and was so constructed that cut- 
ting round the lock would not suffice ; nothing less was 
required than to cut the whole of it away above the bar. 
4’his was an herculean toil ; the more so as it was to be 
aecoinjilishcd wliolly in the dark. He pursued it never- 
theless, till the sweat dropped from every pore, and the 
blood from his hands, which were one continued wound. 
At length light ajipeared ; and he clambered over the 
lower half of the door, and got into the window, whicli 
^vas in the small cell between the double doors. After 
having reconnoitred from thence the exterior of the 
dungeon he descended, and began upon the third harrier, 
thi-ough which he cut his way with comparative case, 
riic fourth, which resembled the second, was a formid- 
able obstacle, but it was the last, and that cheering 
thought kept up his spirits, though his hands were raw, 
and his frame was nearly exhausted by fatigue. He 
rested awhile, and then renewed his exertions. He had 
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made a cut of a foot in length, and was straining every 
nerve to accelerate his progress, when his knife snapped, 
and the broken blade fell to the ground. 

I’renck was mentally stunned by this unexpected and 
terrible blow, which annihilated hope. The feelings of 
the mariner, who sees the parting of the last anclior 
which kept him from driving upon a rocky shore, would 
but faintly image those which distracted the captive, 
Avlicn the consciousness of his misfortune returned. 
ATith the mariner all is not yet lost, and, at worsts he 
has only speedy dissolution to dread; but at this cruel 
moment the captive utterly despaired of relief, and saw 
before him nothing but years succeeding years of aggra- 
vated and intolemble suffering. lie dropped on his 
knees, and sought for comfort in prayer, but his mind 
was too bewildered and agonised to receive it. Death 
appeared to be his sole refuge ; and in this persuasion 
he seized the broken Icnifi', and gashed the veins of liis 
left arm and foot. The ])lood gushed forth, and he sank 
down in a state of insensibility. 

From this suspension of his faculties he was at length 
roused by hearing his name re])eatedly uttered. The 
speaker ^vas the kind-hearted Gefhardt, who had ven- 
tured upon the rampart, that he might converse with 
him. “ ‘ How do you do ! ’ said Gefhardt. ‘ AFeltering 
in my blood,’ answered 1 ; ‘ to-morrow you will hnd 
me dead.’ ‘ AFhy should you die ? ’ replied he ; ‘ it is 
much easier to escape here than from the citadel. Hen' 
is no sentinel ; and I shall soon find means to provide 
you with tools. If you can only break out, leave the 
rest to me. As often as I am on guard, I will seek op- 
portunity to speak to you. In the whole Star Fort then' 
are but tv\'o sentinels : one at the entrance, and the 
other at the guard-house. Do not despair : God M ill 
succour you. Trust to me.’ The good man’s kindness 
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and discourse revived my hopes : 1 saw the possibility of 
an escape. A secret joy diffused itself through my soul. 
I immediately tore my shirt, bound up my wounds, and 
waited the approach of day; and the S^uii soon after 
shone through the window, to me, with unaccustomed 
brightness. Let the reader judge how far it was chance 
— how far the effect of Divine Providence, that in this 
dreadful hour my heart again received hope. Wlio 
was it sent the honest Gefhardt, at such a moment, to 
my prison? For, had it not been for him, I liad cer- 
tainly, wlien I awoke from my slumber, cut more effect- 
ually through my arteries.” 

Ill the few hours tliat elapsed before the visit of his 
jailors, Trenck decided upon the conduct that lie would 
pursue towards them. He had no doulit that his 
attempt to escape would bring additional cruelty upon 
him, unless he could find the means of averting it. To 
face them boldly, and declare that he would die on the 
sjiot, rather than submit to an increase of suffering, was 
the ])lan which he adojited. Though ho was almost 
drained of blood, his hands were swelled and torn, his 
wounds smarting, his legs scarcely supporting him, and 
he was weighed down by an oppressive drowsiness, he 
rallied liis spirits for a vigorous resistance. AFith the 
cross-bar of his handcuffs he loosened the bricks which 
formed liis scat, and he then removed them to the 
middle of his dungeon. He completed his pre})arations 
by piling up his fetters on the half-destroyed second 
door, so as to render it difficult for an assailant to climb 
over. At noon, he heard, as usual, the approach of his 
jailors, and took his stand behind the pile of bricks, a 
desperate man, besmeared wdtli blood, the i)icture of 
horror, Avith a brick in the one hand, and the broken 
knife in the other. Ilis threatening appearance, and 
equally threatening language, induced them to pause 
u 2 
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After a parley with Trench, the town-major went to 
consult the governor, who returned with him, and 
ordered six grenadiers to force their way into the prison. 
The soldiers, however, of whom only two at a time 
could advance in front, and who saw the bricks about to 
descend upon their heads, made a hasty retreat, and tlic 
I'csult was another parley with the prisoner. It proved 
fruitless, an<l the governor again commanded the gre- 
nadiers to charge. They did so, and one of them was 
instantly stretched on the ground by a brick from the 
hand of Trcnck ; the rest ran away. As it was now 
manifest that the cajitivc would not surrender on any 
other terms, the governor consented to pledge his honour 
that no further notice should be taken of this affair^ and 
that everything should be reinstated exactly as it was 
before. 

A very short respite from his fetters was all that 
Trcnck gained by his attemj»t After his wounds were 
dressed, he lay on his mattress more dead than alive. 
So com])letely was he worn out that he remained for tw(> 
days in a sort of half-torpid state, from wbieh he was 
now and then awakened by un(|uenchable thirst. Wlicn 
he recovered his feeling, he was racked by excessive 
pain in his limbs and hack, and by the enormous swell- 
ing of his feet and bauds. To restore his strength, he 
was allowed wine and bioth, the latter of wliich he de- 
clares to have been so delicious and reviving, that no 
words could describe the pleasure it gave him. On the 
fifth day the new doors wer(‘ put up ; the second of them 
was plated with iron, that it might resist the knife. 
His fetters were then ivplaced ; hut the only change 
that was made in them was, that the principal chain 
which fastened him to the wall was something stronger 
than that which he had broken. 

From this time the mind of Trenck began to acquire 
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a firmer tone. Desjjjiir vanished, and was succeeded by 
a stubborn detci inination to baffle liis enemies, and by 
a cheering belief tliat he should ultimately triumph. 
The very tasking of liis ingenuity to form plans, and 
devise means of executing them, contributed to prevent 
liis intellectual faculties from being palsied by captivity 
and solitude. Some of his hours were spent in recalling 
to recollection the transactions of liis life, and he did 
this till every event and person seemed present to him 
in the most vivid colours. At otlier times he amused 
himself by composing speeches, fables, odes, and satires, 
^vhieh be repeated aloud ; and these he retained in his 
memory for years. The same improvement took jdace 
in his bodily condition, Ilis chains, which, at first, h(‘ 
had b(dievj.‘d impossible to he borne, became less irk- 
some, and he even contrived to take exercise. By swing- 
ing with his arms, acting w'ith the upper jiart of his 
body, and jum})ing upward, he often put himself into a 
strong perspiration, and afterwards slept soundly. I 
could,” says he, '•‘•eomh out my long hair, and could tie 
it at last with one hand. My beard, which had so long* 
remained unshaven, gave me a grim appearance, and 1 
began to pluck it up by the roots. The pain, at first, 
was considerable, especially round the li[)s ; but this, 
also, custom coiuj^ncrcd, and I performed this operation 
in the following years, once in six weeks or two months, 
as the hair thus plucked up required that length of time 
before the nails could again get hold. Vermin did not 
molest me ; the dampness of my den was inimical to 
them. My limbs never swelled, because of the exercise 
1 gave myself, as before described. TJie greatest pain 1 
found was in tlie continued uiivivifying dimness in which 
1 lived.” 

Additional vigilance was now exercised to retain the 
daring prisoner within his naiTow bounds. Though the 
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second door was plated with iron, a sentinel was stationed 
there, and other measures of the same kind were adopted. 
This precaution was worse tlian useless. It was only 
by help from without that Trenck could possibly escape, 
and experience had already shown, that to multiply his 
guards was to multiply his opportunities of acquiring- 
confederates. In the hope of securing the fidelity of 
the sentinels, they were selected from native Prussian 
soldiers who w’erc married men. The idea was ])lau- 
sible, but it jtroved to be erroneous ; for he uniformly 
found that these men were more ready than foreign 
deserters to render him their assistance. 

After some time had passed, it came to the turn of 
(iefhardt to stand sentinel over the prisoner. From him 
Trenck learned that the foundation of the dvingeon was 
not more than two feet deep, and they agreed that to 
mine under it was the only practicable method of escap- 
ing. As a preliminary step, however, money must he 
procured, and for this it was necessary that Trenck 
should write to a trusty friend at Vienna. By means of 
a long wire, Gcfhardt conveyed to him through the 
grating a sheet of paper, a piece of wax-candle, a match, 
some ignited German tinder, and a i)en. With blood 
from his finger, Trenck wrote a letter to his friend, 
I aptaiii Ruckhardt, desiring that he would advance him 
three thousand filorins, to be repaid out of his Austrian 
]n'operty, and that, to avoid interception, he would bring 
it to Gummern on the Saxon temtory, at no great 
distance from Magdeburg, where it was to be delivei’ed 
to Gefhardt. One-third of the money Ruckhardt was 
to appropriate to the expenses of his journey ; with an 
equal sum Trenck intended to reward Gcfhardt ; and tlu' 
remainder was to be devoted to the. furtherance of his 
designs. The money was punctually brought to Gum- 
mem on the 15th of August, the appointed day. How 
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to get it into tlie liands of Trenck was the next subject 
of debate, as he could not take it through the window, 
the aperture being too small, and both his hands 
being chained to an iron bar. The difficulty was removed 
by Gefhardt, who contrived to be chosen to clean out 
the dungeon, and carried the gold into the prison in a 
water-jug. ^Titli a rare disinterestedness, he steadily 
refused to accept the thousand florins ; he contented him- 
self with five pistoles, which he declared was a sufficient 
reward. 

Before Trenck could begin his subterraneous opera- 
tions, it Avas necessary that he should relieve himself 
from his fetters. Two small files were supplied by the 
serviceable Gefhardt, and with these Trenck aecomplished 
the task, tjiough not without bestowing much time and 
labour upon it. He managed so dexterously, that he 
cut through most of the fastenings in such a manner 
that, wffien he put them on again, no fracture w^as visible 
in any part. He next tried his skill on the window. 
“ This,” says he, “ was never strictly examined ; I, 
therefore, drew the two staj)les by which the iron bars 
were fixed to the wall, and wdiich I daily replaced, carc- 
fully plastering them over. I procured wire from Gef- 
hardt, and tried how I could imitate the inner grating ; 
finding I succeeded tolerably, 1 cut the real grating 
totally away, and substituted one of my own fabricating ; 
by which I obtained a free communication with the out- 
side, additional fresh air, together with all the necessary 
imi)lcnients, tinder, and candles. That the light might 
not be seen, I hung the coverlid of my bed before the 
window, so that I could work fearless and undetected.” 

Idle floor of the dungeon w'as composed of three layei’s 
of oak planks, placed cross-wise ; each layer was three 
inches tliick, and the w'hoie were fastened together by 
iron spike-nails, half-an-inch in diameter, and nearly a 
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foot long. He began by cutting round the head of a 
nail : after which he apjdied tlie bar of liia liandciiffs as 
a lever — the bar had at the end of it a hole, into which 
he inserted the nail-head, and thus obtained a sufficient 
purchase to wrench out the nail. The nail lie ground 
down upon his tombstone, till he had sharpened it into 
an excellent chisel. The next step was to cut tliroiigh 
the first layer of the flooring. He succeeded in removing 
a piece of it, so that it could be replaced ; and, that no 
trace of his operations miglit be visible, he filled up .the 
crannies with kneaded bread, and strewed dust over the 
parts whenever he suspended his labour. With the 
under layers of plank he proceeded more rapidly, because, 
not lieing obliged to conceal bis w'ork, be could split the 
boards into chips. At last he came to the. fine wdiite 
sand on which the fort was built. From inability to get 
rid of the sand which he dug out, here he must have 
stopped, had not Gefliardt provided him with seveial 
ells of cloth for making bags. These hags Trcnck 
jiushed through the bars to Gefhardt, who scattered or 
carried away the contents. By the same channel, the 
friendly sentinel conveyed to him various kinds of food, 
chiefly sausages and salted meat, some more implements, 
a pair of pistols, powder, balls, and a bayonet, ddie 
latter articles the captive secreted under the floor. 

Though Trenck discovered that the foundation of his 
dungeon was double the depth wdiich he had been led to 
expect, he was not discouraged. He was justly of 
o[)inion that, where resolution w^as not wanting, few' 
things are impossible. The man who is not of this 
opinion will never accomplish anything that is great. 
The toil which he had to undergo could, how'ever, have 
been borne only by a man of his muscular frame. “ Idie 
hole I made,” says Trenck, “ was obliged to be four feet 
deep, corresponding with the foundation, and wnde enough 
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to kneel and stoop in : the lying down on the floor to 
work, the continual stooping to throw out the earth, the 
narrow space in which all must he performed, these made 
the labour incredible ; and. after this daily labour, all 
things were to be replaced, and my chains again resumed, 
which, alone, required some hours to effect. My greatest 
aid was in the wax candles and light 1 had procured ; 
but, as Gefhardt stood sentinel only once a fortnight, my 
work was much delayed ; the sentinels were forbidden 
to speak to me on pain of death ; and 1 was too fearful of 
being betrayed to dare to seek new assistance. Being 
without a stove, I suffered much from cold this winter, 
yet my lieai t was cheerful, as 1 saw the probability of 
freedom ; and all w’crc astoiiislied to find me in such good 
s])irits. Mdien I woas not digging, I composed satires 
and verses ; thus time w^as employed, and 1 was con- 
tented even in prison.” 

Wh(ui d'rcnck was one day leaving off work, an acci- 
dent occurred, \Nhich might have led to immediate de- 
tection, and wdiich was the remote cause of much disap- 
pointment and vexation. In replacing the casement he 
dropj)ed it, and three of the panes were broken. Had 
bis jailors seen the fractured glass the secret would have 
been betrayed, as they knew that, wdiile he w'as chained, 
he could not j)ossihly reach the wdndow. Hazardous as 
it was to trust a stranger, Trenck had no other resource. 
By dint of bribing the sentinel liberally, and assuring 
him that some of his comrades would suflbrif he refused, 
Trenck prevailed on the man to run into the tow’u and 
purchase the glass. It was brought just in time for the 
prisoner to repair the window before the usual visitation 
took place. 

Gefhardt w'aa so much alarmed by this misadventure 
that, though he remained faithful to the captive, his 
courage was sadly shaken ; he began to start difficulties. 
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and maintained that to attempt escaping without further 
aid would be to rush upon certain destruction. Trenck, 
therefore, wrote to Ruckhardt, desiring that he would 
come to GuHiinem with more money, and wait for six 
nights with two horses, on the glacis of Klosterbergen. 
Within tliose six days, either by rotation or by exchang- 
ing tlic guard, Gefhardt could find means to join him, 
and they would escape together. 

By this deviation from Trenck’s original plan it w^as 
rendered abortive ; his eight months’ toil was thrown 
away. Oefhardt’s wife was sent to put the letter into 
the Saxon post-office at Gummern, and she had the 
folly to give the postmaster ten rix-dollars to take espe- 
cial care of it. Ilis suspicions were excited, he read the 
letter, and then, wdth a baseness wliich more than 
equalled her folly, he carried it to Prince Ferdinand, 
the governor of Magdeburg. To the astonishment of 
Trenck, the prince abruptly entered the dungeon, fol- 
lowed by his attendants, held out the letter, and peremp- 
torily insisted upon knowing who took it to Gummern. 
7’renck denied that he had ever seen the sentinel wdio 
was the bearer of it, or had asked his name, i'lie prince 
then /esorted to threats ; but, finding that they were 
fruitless, he assumed a milder tone, and promised that the 
captive should be released from his fetters, and have that 
fair trial which he had so often demanded. Even this 
temptation failed to seduce Trenck from the path of 
honour. He asserted his innocence, and his right to 
recover his liberty by any means within his reach, and 
he proudly intimated that his wrongs might yet find 
powerful avengers. He repelled with scorn the propo- 
sition to purchase his owm ease by sacrificing those who 
pitied him. “ Were I capable,” said he, “of treacherj'^ 
to the man whose compassion induced him to succour my 
distress, were I the cow^ard that could buy happiness at 
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his expense, I should then, indeed, deserve to wear these 
chains with whicJi I am loaded.” Finding that he could 
draw nothing from him, the prince retired ; and, though 
his last words in the dungeon were menaces, he could not, 
when out of the prisoner's hearing, forbear from saying to 
those around him, “ I pity his hard fate, and cannot but 
admire his strength of mind." To Trench the conversa- 
tion with the prince proved highly beneficial ; he ever 
after possessed the entire confidence of the garrison sol - 
dievs, who knew that he would reward services gene- 
rously, and were now convinced that they might serve 
him without the fear of being betrayed. 

A s‘trict search was made in Trench’s den by smiths, 
carpenters, and masons ; but, though they spent half an 
hour in tly^dr investigation, they failed to discover either 
the hole wdiich he had made, or the manner in which he 
had disencumbered himself of his fetters. The removal 
of the middle grating in the aperture was all that they 
detected. On the following day, a board, with only an 
air-hole of about six inches diameter, was substituted for 
tlie grating. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that this change was 
not immediately made. The prince had not been gone 
more than an hour, when Trench heard tlie sentinels say 
that a grenadier had hanged liimself on the pali,sades of 
the dungeon. An officer, also, who came back to fetch 
a lantern they had left behind, whispered to him, “ One 
of your associates has just hanged himself.” Trench 
^vas horror-struck by this news ; the victim must cer- 
tainly be his kind and honest Gefhardt. After having 
passed a considerable time in lamenting this event, he 
recollected the promise given by the prince, that he 
should have a fair trial, if he would disclose the name>of 
his confederate. He knocked at the door, and an officer 
came, whom he desired to inform the governor that, if a 
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lijjht arui materials for writing; were siij)})lkcl, he \Vi»uJd 
divulge the whole secret. The tilings whicli lie rnjuired 
were brought, and an hour was allowed for writing the 
letter. I sat myself down," says the captive, ‘‘licgan 
to write on my night-table, .and was about to insert the 
name of Gefhardt, but my blood thrilled, and shniiik 
back to my heart. I shuddered, rose, and went to the 
aperture of the window — ‘ Is there no man who, out of 
compassion, will tell me the name of him who hanged 
himself, tliat I may deliver many others from destrjie- 
tion V 1 then wrajijied five jdstoles in a paper, threw 
them out, called to the sentinel, and said, ‘ Friend, take 
tliese, and save Ihy comrades ; or go, betray me, and 
bring down inuoeent blood uiioii thy head.’ The pajter 
was taken, a jiausc of silence ensued ; 1 heard^siglis, and 
presently after, a low voice said, *• His name is Sehutz, 
he helonged to the comjiany of Ripji’s.’ " 7henek in- 
serted the iiaiiie of Schiitz, called in the officer, and gave 
him the letter for the prince. I'he prince, however, 
seems to have suspected some decejition, for he did not 
perform liis promise. 

Trenek had never before heard the name of Scliiitz, 
and it\.’asnot till a later period that lie became acquainted 
with the facts of the case. While tlie ca])tive was con- 
fined in the citadel, tliis man, a Westphalian, wlio was 
standing sentinel, had come under bis window, loudly 
execrated the Prussian service, and exclaimed, “ If 
Troxick only knew my mind, lie would not long remain 
in this infernal hole." A conversation ensued, and 
Schiitz.dcclarcd, that if he could have money to buy a 
boat, in which they might cross the Elbe, he would set 
him free. Having then no money, Ti’cnck gave the 
sentinel a diamond shirt-buckle, worth five hundred 
florins, which he had contrived to conceal. From that 
liour the treacherous Scliiitz, though he w'as often on 
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duty, would never reply to the captive. The buckle, 
however, proved his ruin. His lavish expenditure 
excited suspicion, and, on the Jettcr sent to Guinmern 
being intercepted, his commanding-officer said to him, 
“ You must certainly bo the rascal who carried Trench’s 
letter. Y ou have for some time past been spending much 
Money, and we have seen you with louis-d'or. How 
came wu by them ?” Schiitz was so terrified by this 
abnipr charge, that imagining Treiick would certainly 
criminate him, he went and hanged himself opposite the 
door of the dungeon. 

It was soon after his interview with the prince, and 
when he bad been nearly two years and a half at Mag- 
deburg, that the Seven Years’ War broke out. The 
news wasi, communicated to him b}’’ Gcfliardt, who also 
informed him that, in the coui’se of a few days, the 
garrison would take the field. At first, he deplored this 
event, which he considered as a death-blow to his plans. 
He lost the faithful Gefliardt, and all those officers who 
had regarded him with compassion and esteem. Ho 
became, as he himself expresses it, an old i>risoncr in a 
new world, Gn second thoughts, howevei’, he was dis- 
posed to believe that there was h-ss cause than he had 
imagined for regret. The excavation which he had 
made was still a secret, and lie possessed five hundred 
florins, and a store of candles and implements. But the 
greatest consolation was, that the officers and men of the 
militia were much more easily won over than the regular 
troops. 1 1 was not long ere he had a striking proof of 
the seducible disposition of these men. Four lieiitenants 
w'ere appointed to mount guard in turn at the Star Fort, 
and twelve months did not elapse before three of them 
were entirely devoted to him. 

At the outset, nevertheless, he had much to endure. 
Bruckhausen, the new major of militia, was one of the 
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most sfupid and sulky of mortals, and General Borck, 
the recently appointed governor, was an imperious, 
unintellectual, pitiless tyrant. The latter commenced 
liis reign by an act of atrocious barbarity. Round the 
prisoner’s neck he ordered to be riveted an iron-collar, of 
a hand’s breadth, wdiich was connected witli tlie chains 
of the feet by additional heavy links. He next walled 
up the window, with the exception of a small qj^’-hole, 
took away the bed, and refused the captive even straw to 
lie upon. All this was aggravated by the most insulthig 
language ; which, however, Trcnck retorted with such 
ample interest as to madden the brutal governor. 

The privations and the additional weight of fetters, to 
which he was now subjected, could not fail to produce a 
sinister effect even on Trenck’s iron frame. ,He could 
free himself from the chains attached to the ancle rims, 
but the rest he did not dare to think of removing, till, by 
close observation, he had ascertained what portions of 
them his jailors considered to be secure, and therefore 
left unexamined. ’I’he enormous collar round his neck 
was a source of perpetual torture ; he being obliged to 
use his hands altc'rnately, to support the chains which 
hung from it, as they would have strangled him had 
they been thrown behind, and brought on excessive 
lieadache when they descended in front. Of sleep he 
was nearly deprived; for he was compelled to sit on the 
bare ground, reclining against the damp-wall ; and, 
while he leaned on his clbow' in this ]>osture, one of his 
hands was kept down by the bar which connected the 
handcuffs, and the otheir was employed in bearing uj) his 
chains. By the constant pressure and constraint, the 
circulation w^as so much impeded, that his arras began to 
waste away. Burning fever at length came on, and for 
two months the wretched captive suffered inexpressible 
agony. No food but coarse dry bread, no medical aid, 
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was given ; for the villanous Borck hoped that he should 
be relieved by the death of the victim from the respon- 
sibility of guarding him. He was not without good 
grounds for his ferocious hope; the strength of the 
prisoner was hourly decaying. “There came a day,” 
exclaims Trenck, “a day of horror, when these mortal 
pangs were beyond imagination increased ! I sat, 
scorched with this intolerable fever, in which nature and 
death were contending, and, when attempting to quench 
my burning entrails with cold water, the jug drop])ed 
from my feeble hands, and broke! I had four-and- 
tvventy hours to remain without water. So intolerable, 
so devouring, was my thirst, that 1 could have drunk 
human blood ; ay, in my madness, had it been the 
blood of njy father !” Nature could bear no more, and 
a long insensibility ensued. 

On the following morning, liis jailors found 'I'renck 
motionless, and his parched tongue out of his moutli. 
They believed that he had ceased to exist ; but, as there 
was a chance that life was not quite extinct, they poured 
some water down his throat. The reviving draught 
recalled him to consciousness. “ Oh God ! Oh God ! ” 
he enthusiastically exclaims, “ bow pure, how delicious, 
how exquisite was that water ! My insatiable thirst soon 
emptied the jug ; they filled it anew, bade me farewell, 
hoped death would soon relieve my mortaf sufferings, 
and departed.” But Trenck was reserved for another 
fate. This was the crisis of his disease ; and the copious 
3uj)ply of water produced, almost instantaneously, the 
most salutary effect. From that moment his progi-ess 
towards recovery was uninterrupted . It was no doubt 
accelerated, by his regaining one of the comforts of which 
he had long been deprived. II is deplorable situation 
became the talk of all Magdeburg, and excited so much 
sympathy, that the ladies joined with the officers to plead 
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for him, and by their united remonstrances shamed the 
tyrannical governor into restoring the prisoner s bed. At 
the expiration of six months, Trenck was once more in 
the full enjoyment of health and sjurits. 

It is well for those who live under a despotism, that a 
despot can never rely upon the perfect fidelity of his 
instruments ; whenever there is a chance of eluding de- 
tection, some will violate his orders from humanity, and 
more from interest. Frcdei'ic had provided with such 
malignant ingenuity for the sole keeping of the f)risoner, 
that escape would have been impossi))le hail the keepers 
strictly jierformed their duty. The 'keys of the four 
doors were committed to four different persons, that the 
captive might never be able to speak to any of the jailors 
singly. It was not long, hoivever, before the, whole ol' 
tlie keys w'ere trusted first to one and then to another, so 
that Trenck had oj)portunities to confer in suceession 
with the officers u})on guard. He received remittances, 
from his sister and the Countess Kestucheff’, and he made 
such a liberal use of them among the officers, that the 
rigour of his caj)tivity was much alleviated. He had a 
sup[dy of light, books, nc'wspupcrs. sausages, and cold 
meat, the guards were bribed with money to drink, and, 
occasionally, some of the keepers w^ould even spend half » 
the night m his company. A lieutenant Sontjig got false 
handcuffs ihade for him, which w'ere so wide that he 
could easily draw out his hands, and he could free himself 
from all his other fetters, with the exception of the neck- 
chain, whicli was too firinl\' riveted for Jiim to remove. 

The renewed health and spirits of Trenck gave rise to 
new projects for regaining his liberty. To carry into 
effect his former plan was impracticable, as the sentinels 
had been doubled, and there was therefore no possibility 
of making his exit, and climbing the twelve feet high 
palisades, without being seen, A more arduous task 
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must ])e nccomplislKMl. Bolweon th(^ excavation Avhich 
Treiick had made and tlie entrance of tlie j^allery in the 
principal rampart, the distance was measured by Lieu- 
tenant Sontnfj^, and found to be thirty-seven feet. If the 
captive could continue liis tunnel as far as tlie gallery, 
his egress would he certain ; as he was furnished with 
full instructions how to shape his course, and the ollicer 
on duty was to leave o])cn the door which h'd to the 
second rainjiart. d’he toil of this undertaking was 
immense. To abridge his labour, he was under the 
necessity of making the passage so small that his body 
had barely Sj)ace to move in, and he could not di-aw his 
arm back to his head ; he could dig only with his hand, 
because the noise of an instrument would have been 
heard by .the sentiiuds; and he was obliged to Mork 
naked, lest the dirtiness of his shirt should betray liiin. 
At the outset, he eonl<l advance with tolerable ease, hut, 
as he mined further, his ])rogress became daily more slow 
and wearisome. In going backward and forward, to 
empty ])y handsful the sand out of tlie hole, that he might 
have room to go on, he calculated tliat he cre})t under 
ground from fifteen iinndred to two tlioiisand fathoms 
within four-and-twenty hours. This lie at length in a 
^r('at mea.surc remedied, by putting tlie sand into hags 
miade of linen, partly sup})lied by the officers, and partly 
obtained by cutting up his bed-tick and sheets. When 
he left off, he had to rcjdacc the sand, the flooring, and 
his fetters ; and it oflen happened, that he had not com- 
pleted Ills arrangements many minutes before his jailors 
entered to make their weekly examination. At times 
he was on the jioint of giving up his enterprise in despair. 
So severe was the fatigue of one day thus spent, that he 
was compelled to rest on the three siicceediog daj^s. 

When he had readied within seven or eight feet of the 
gallery, an accident occurred, which eventually frustrated 
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Jill his exertions. He was then under the rampart, and 
it unluckily happened that the clankin^^ of the chain 
attached to his neck-collar, which was tlie only part of 
tlie irons ho could not loosen, was heard by the sentinel 
above him, who repoiied the circumstance to his officers. 
The dungeon and tlie prisoner were in consequence ex- 
amined, hut in a careless manner, and everything was 
believed to be right. Tlie sentinel was even laughed at, 
as a blockhead who had mistaken tlu' ])urrowing of a 
mole for the working of the captive. Tnuick winit^ to 
work again in liigh spirits, and would, in all ]n’obability, 
have effected his pinqiose, had he not resolved to post- 
pone breaking througli till it was the turn of Bruck- 
luausen, his enemy, to be on duty. Iji-uckhauseu, how’cver. 
was taken ill, which occasioned a further delay. As 
soon as this obnoxious personage resumed his post, 'rrenek 
proceeded to remove the last three feet of lairth, wliich 
separated him from the gallery. It chanced that the 
same sentinel wars on guard who had lu'ard the captive. 
ri([ucd by the ridicule which had been lavished on liiin, 
he w'as now on the alert to prove that lu^ w'as not such a 
blcckhead as he had been called ; he laid his ear to the 
ground, and again distinctly hcar<l the minei’ at work. 
He called his comrades and the major to listen, and tluw 
were convinced of tin* laid. dd»ey then entered the 
gallery with lanterii.s, and stood i-eady to pounce upon 
Trcnck, as soon as he should make his appearance. 
They were disappointed, how'ever. Through a small 
crack he could perceive the light, and the heads of those 
who were waiting for him ; and, half frantic wdth vex- 
ation, he made the best of his w'ay hack to the dungeon. 
His first cai’e was to secure his pistols, candles, money, 
paper, files, and knives ; these he concealed in various 
minute crevices about the prison, and in lioles wliich he 
had contrived under the flooring. He then resumed his 
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liaiiOcufFs and Kar, that lie might be siijiposed to have 
Avorked in them. 

I’renck liad just comidetcd dis})osing of his instru- 
ments, when Brnekliauscji and his followers entered the 
dungeon, The major immediately began to interrogate 
him, and Trenck answered in such a manner as to irn- 
})i’ess liis superstitious questioner with an idea that lie 
had diabolical aid. Bruckhausen was asinine enough 
to lielieve this, and also that the prisoner could pursue 
iiis subterraneous labour in irons. He began to stand in 
fear of the captive, and his fears induced him to behave 
with sonic degree of politeness. Trenck amused himself 
with playing njion the majors credulity, and lie twice 
called him back, to show him a file and a knife, which 
he pretended that Beelzebub had brought to him the 
moment after t he jailor’s diqiarturc. The report was soon 
spread through IMagdehurg, that Trenck was a magi- 
cian ; and one citizen was so desii'ous to see a wizard, 
that he bribed an officer with fifty dollars, to obtain a 
]»eep at the marvellous being. Trciick humoured the 
joke, disguised his faec in throe difl'erent and grotesque 
ways, almost scared the citizen out of the scanty portion 
of sens<! that he poss(‘Ssed, and sent liini a^vay convinced 
that the prisoner w^as in close alliance with the powers of 
darkness. 

It wa'S seldom that Trenck could indulge in such a 
frolic as this. His irons were increased in weight, and 
the foot cliains, instead of being fastened as before, were 
screwed and riveted. I'lie hole was filled up, and the 
flooring repaired, and thus the toil of the past twelve 
mouths was rendered of no avail. But his bed, of which 
he was now de})rived, Avas the loss which lie most re- 
gretted. Fever again attacked him; but this time tile 
compassion of his friends provided him with the means 
of recovery. Six months, nevertheless, passed away 
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Wfore lie was in a condition to enconntev a renewal of 
toil. The weehly exainination of liis chains liy Bivick- 
haiiscn was so strict, that he could not venture to free 
himself from them, till he Inid^. for several weeks, atten- 
tively remarked to what parts of them that functionary 
ehietly directed his attention. Wlien he had ascer- 
tained that ]ioint, he cut througli the link which was 
least noticed, and closed np the vacancy with bread. At 
last, by a lucky incident, lie got rid altogether of this 
inconvenient investigator. Kruekhausen one day spoke 
so ojiprobriously of tlie empress-epnam, that Tj'cnek in a 
rage snattdied the sword of an oilieer wlio was presc-nt, 
and Avoiild have put the ofi’ender to death, had he not 
hastily retreat{d. From that day the major never 
ventured within ri'acli of 'i'i‘(‘iiek. Theneefortli, ■when- 
ever he visited the cell, he was jireeeded liy two grena- 
diers, witli their muskets ]*resent(‘d, and bayonets hxod, 
hehind wlium he discreetly stood at the door. Nothing 
could have been more gratifying to the jtrisoner, as 
Brneklianseii was the only person whose scrutiny he had 
cause to dread. 

Soon after this abortive' at{(*mj)t to e^cajic, a dreadful 
addition was made to I’reiiek’s sutterings. An ordt'r 
arrived, that his slo(']> should he hrokoii every ((iiarter of 
an hour, by the sentinels calling to liim. ddiis heaid- 
like aggravation of (‘ru(dty was directly carried into 
effect, and was ])ersisted in for four years. “■ Tliis was, 
indeed,” says Treiiek, “ a piinislimcnt intolerable to 
nature ; yet did custom at leiigtli teach me to answe r 
in my sleep.” One lienefit he managed to derive from 
it. By the advice of one of tlie friendly officers, ho 
re used to answer the sentinel, unless his bod was re- 
stored ; and his firmness ultimately compelled his perse- 
cutors to comply with his demand. 

The misfortune of being roused from rest was, in some 
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decree, count c!rl)alanced by a circumstanco wliich occur- 
red about til is period. I 5 orck, the* dcjuity governor, a 
mail wlio was tlic prompt and obsctpiious tool of tyranny, 
became insane, and was replaced by Lieutcnant-Coloiu'l 
lleichinann. The new goA'^ernor was of a benevolent 
disjiosition. He could not strike off' Trenck’s fetters, 
or alter the general regulations, but he did all that lay 
in his power to lighten the woes of his ]>risoner. By 
his direction, or connivance, the doors Avere occasionally 
left o]K*n, to admit light and air, and at length were 
siilfered to remain so throughout the day. Bruek- 
hausen, too, thought projier to ado])t towards Trimek 
a more conciliatory maimer than he had hitherto dis- 
played. For the latter change the cajitivc was ju-obahly 
indidded M the fears of Brnekhauseu. Most of the royal 
family wore then at Magdeburg, to wliieh fortress tlu'V 
had tli*d 011 tile ajiproaeh of the enemy to Ilerlin ; all of 
them, especially the Princess Amelia, were favourable to 
Treiiek, and the major, perhaps, deemed it jinident to 
propitiate a man who had such jMnverful friends. 

'I'lie light that entered the dungeon of d'renek enabled 
him to beguile many tedious lioiirs. To amuse himself, 
he Ix'gan to carve, with a nail, a variety of figures ami 
satirical verses upon the jiewter eiij) out of which he 
drank. His work was admired, every one wisfied to 
possess a s])ecimen, fresh cups were constantly sent to 
him, and practice at length gave him such a mastery in 
liis art, that his productions were sold at a high jiriee, 
and admitted into museums. One of them, on which 
was depicted Nabotli’s vineyard, witli a motto allusive 
to liimself, was carried to Vienna, and made so strong an 
impression on the cniprcss-qucen, that slie commanded 
her minister to make every exertion for the captive’s 
deliverance. The command was, however, speedily for- 
gotten, by the minister and the sovereign. He was 
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infinitely more benefited by the ])ennisMoii \vbich Ilia 
keepers granted, and which they did not revoke, that 
he should have tlie comfort of a candle at night. Trenck 
spent twelve months in liis occupation, and never felt the 
inoinents hang upon his hands. “ The difficulties of this 
engraving will,” says he, “ be conceived, when it is rc- 
luembiTed that I worked by candle-light upon shining 
pewter, attained the art of giving li^ht and shade, and, 
by ])ractice, could divide a cuj) into two-and-thirty com- 
partments. as regularly with a stroke of the hand as 
with a ])air of comjiasses. The writing was so minute 
that it could be read only with glasses. 1 could use but 
one hand, both being separated J)y the bar, and tlieref u’e 
held the cu]) between my knees. My sole instrument was 
a sharpened nail, yet did I write two linesoii the rim only.” 

d'he pleasant employment of Trenek at last di’generated, 
as most pleasures do, info a toil, d'he garrison officers 
carried on a lucrative traffic in his cn])s. and ajt})licants 
hecame so nnnierous, fhat a dally labour of eighteen 
liours Avas required to satisfy tluan. Ills eyes snflered 
from the glare of the pewter, and bis brain was fatigui'd 
by the constant demand upon its inventive powers, for 
designs and verses. 'Fbe sedentary life was prejudicial 
to bis health, and the ])rossiire of the neek-eollar and 
eluiin often produced distracting headaches. A danger- 
(His indigestion came on, which was succeeded by putrid 
fever, and he was reduced almost to a skeleton. Yet he 
once more recovered. 

Relinquishing for a while the decoration of cups, 
Trenck again turned his attention to the means of re- 
gaining his liberty. Being unable to serve on account 
of had health. Lieutenant Sontag had obtained his dis- 
charge from the army. Trenck now despatched him to 
Vienna, to procure money from the administrators of 
his estates, and to seek an audience from the empress- 
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qiiL'cn, for the purpose of exciting her compassion in the 
prisoner’s helnilf. But the administrators had no desire 
tliat ''rreiick slioiild be set free, to detect their ])ast 
spoliations, and prevent their future; and tliey contrived 
so well that, instead of Ixdng admitted to the royal i)re- 
seiice, Sontag was arrested as a spy, ill treated in jn-ison 
for some weelcs, and finally ex])elled from the Austrian 
dondnions. 

Foiled in tliis scheme, Treiick formed another, whicli, 
foi its magnitude and desperate daring, left all its piv- 
decessors far beliind. It was no longer lus intention to 
fly as a fugitive ; he aspired to act tlie conqueror, and 
to strike a blow which should shake the throne of his 
I’oyul persecutor. Magdeburg, the bulwark of Prussia 
on tlie wf'btern frontier, which requires a garrison of 
hl'teen tlumsand men, was then guarded hy less tlian as 
}nauy liiindred militia, among a large ])ortion of whom 
discontent was jnevalent. In the harvest months file 
garrison avas still weaker, as the soldiers were allowed 
to woi'k for the neigli bon ring farmers ; a practice -wbieli 
llie ca])tains promoted, because they derived from it a 
<‘onsiderable profit. Besid(;s this inadequacy of the gar- 
rison, tliere Avas another formidable source of danger. 
Magdeburg contained about sixteen thousand Austrian 
ju’isoners ; seven tlioiisaiid of these were Croats, jjti wdiom 
the name of Trenck would ojicrate like magic. It was 
on these circumstances that Trcnck built his hopes of 
seizing upon the fortress. For the commencement of 
his operations, he had gained over tAvo majors and two 
lieutenants, and could reckon upon being joined by four 
hundred privates. • Flverythiiig Avas arranged for his 
quitting the dungeon, liberating the Austrians, and sur- 
prising the various })osts. “ Magdeburg, the magazine 
of the army, the royal treasury, and arsenal,” says he, 
all Avould have been mine ; and sixteen thousand men, 
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who were then prisoners of war, would Jiave enabled me 
to keep possession.” 

To carry on a ])lot like this, money was an indispens- 
ahle ai'ticle. Treiiek had already procured six hundred 
ducats ; ])Lit that sum would not go far in the way of 
bribery, on such a momentous occasion. A lieutenant, 
who had a furlough to visit his friends, was thendbre 
despatched to Vienna by 'Trenck, •with a draft on liis 
administrators, for two thousand ducats. In his letter 
he imprudently stated that, with that sum he should not 
only soon regain his liberty, but also be master of Mag- 
deburg. At \'ienna the lieutenant was closely ques- 
tioned by the administrators, who were exceedingly 
anxious to learn his real name, he having assumed that 
of Kemnitz. Sus])ecting their motives, he had the good 
sense not to gratify their curiosity. Aldieii they found 
that they could not worm out his secret, they dismissed 
him with only a thousand ilorins, and advised him not 
to be concerned in so ])erilou.s an und(.‘rtaking. Tlu'ir 
conduct alarmed him so much that he did not deem it 
ju’udent to return to Magdeburg. The result proved 
that he acted judiciously. 

About a month later, the hereditary jmiice of Hesse- 
( Jasscl, who was then chiel’-governor, entered the prison, 
showed^rrenek the letter, and demanded to know who 
was the bearer of it, and by whom tlie fortress was to 
have been htgrayed. Trenck had the presence of mind 
instantly to deny the handwriting, and to affect astonish- 
ment at a forgery so infamous. After some conversation, 
the prince retired, apparently satisliod by the captive’s 
defence. He was, however, obliged to order a formal 
examination, at which Rcichmann, the dej)uty-governor, 
presided. Ileichmann was a humane man, wlio pitied 
the jirisoner, and consequently was not disposed to press 
hard u[)on him. There was, in fact, no legal evidence ; 
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Trenck persisted in denyiii'' the handwriting, and wit- 
nesses there were none, d’he knowledge that there was 
nobody to confront liim, encouraged the captive to speak 
boldly, and he did not hesitate to aniinadvcrt in the 
sharpest terms on the conduct of Frederic. lie in- 
veighed against the monarch, for having imprisoned him 
witlioiit a trial and without a crime ; asserted his natu- 
ral right to jccover the li))erty of which he had been 
unjustly bereaved; and closed his speech by declaring, 
that he owed neither fidelity nor duty to the King of 
Prussia, who, bv an act of sheer tyranny, liad robl>ed 
him of bread, honour, countiy, and fre<'dom. 

I’lenck passed the ordeal unhurt ; l)ut every officer 
to w'liom sus])icion could attach was removed, and thus 
h(‘ was dfc^)j-ivxHl of some trusty friends, 'riu; loss, liow- 
ever, wms easily reparable, for in a short time lie gained 
over two of the ikwv-couku'S. The militia officers w'cre 
all ])oor, and few" of them could resist the seductive in- 
fluejice of gold, especially when their kindly fiiclings 
were in unison wdth their interest. 

Ujidiscouraged by his repeated disa])pointments, 
Trenck reconiineiiced his exertions to mine his way out. 
He cut througli his chains and the fh»oring, as he had 
})eforc done, taking care, \Yhen he left off, to fill np every 
cranny so artfully, th.at no trace of his Avork was visible;. 
To get rid of the sand, lie ba<l recourse to an ingenious 
stratagem. After having thrown out a large (piantity, 
lie replaced the flooi’ing, and began, with much noise, to 
excavate another hole near the door. Tlio noise drew , 
as he expected, the jailors into the dungt!on. They 
laughed at his folly in excavating at a spot where escape 
was impossible, ordered the sand to be wlieeled away ; 
and punished him by the deprivation of his bed aixl 
candle for a fortnight. 

VFlien the vigilance of his keepers had somewdiat 
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relaxed, he proceeded with his mining. This time he 
reverted to his original plan of making an outlet between 
the foundation and the palisades. When he had bur- 
rowed as far as the dry ditch, he broke a hole through, 
and threw ong of his slippers beside the palisade, that 
he miglit be supposed to have lost it in climbing over. 
He then returned towards his jn-ison, and concealed 
himself in a liole, which he had made under the floor ; 
stopping up the passage between the two liolcs, that he;' 
might not l)c seen. The event turned out as he had 
anticipated. In the morning the sli})i^er was found : it 
was concluded that he had got off, the alarm-guns were 
fired, cavalry >vas sent to scour the counti’y, and all the 
ganison thronged to look at the spot wlKoiee Trenck had 
emerged. He, meanwhile, could hear througlio^it the day 
the searches and remarks that were made by his keepers. 
Yet a few hours more and he would be able to quit 
his retreat, and scale the palisades, as it was not i)]'obable 
that sentinels would be posted, now that ho was imagined 
to be gone. The sanguine hopes of Trenck were, how- 
ever, blighted by a mere beardless boy, an ensign of fif- 
teen, who, in S}»ite of his youth, was gifted with more 
p'-netratioir than any of his comrades. On looking at 
the hole, it struck the stri])ling as being too small for its 
purpose. He tried to enter, found that he could not, 
and thence rationally inferred that a man of the pri- 
soners size and lofty stature could never have passed 
that way. Having obtained a light, he peeped into 
the aperture. The stifling heat of the spot where 
he was coiled up had compelled Trenck to remove 
the sand between the holes, and a part of his dress 
was in consequence perceived by the sharp-sighted en- 
sign. He was drawn from his hiding-place, amidst the 
laughter of the bystanders, and reinstated in his dungeon ; 
but no additional severity was inflicted upon him. 

For the clemency which he experienced Trenck was 
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indehted to the bcnevolenco of the hereditary prince, 
who held tlio goveramciit of Magdeburg. The kind- 
ness of the prince did not stop here. I'renck being again 
taken ill, the governor sent him his own physician, and 
meat from his table, ordered the collar to be removed 
from the sick man’s neck, and forbade the soldiers to wake 
him at night. His Iinmanity brought on him a severe 
l eprimand from Frederic. He jiersisted in it, neverthe- 
less. In a visit which he made to Trenck, he promised 
to interest himself in his behalf, encouraged him to ho})e 
for ])ettcr days, and assured him that his situation should 
be ameliorated as far as circumstances would permit. 
’I'he ex])ectations which he raised by this assurance were 
j)rom])tly realised. The window was unclosed, the door 
was allowed to be left open for two hours daily, finer 
linen was furnished for the prisoner’s shirts, and he was 
su})plied wilh l)Ooks, paper, and the public journals. 
Filled with gratitude for these unwonted acts of kind- 
ness, Trenck voluntarily pledged his honour that he 
would make no effort to escape, as long as his princely 
benefactor held the government of Magdeburg. 

“ After my last conference with the prince,” says 
’J’lenck, “ 1 waited my coming fate with a mind more 
at ease than that of many a prince in his palace. My 
dawji of hope daily grew more bright. The newspapers 
they brought me foretold approaching peace, on which 
all my dependence was ])laccd, and I passed eighteen 
months calmly, and without further attempt.” This 
comparatively haj)py period was employed in reading, 
composing verses, and engraving cups, to which latter 
occupation he returned with increased pleasure, as he 
knew that his works had been praised by the queen and 
the Princess Amelia. 

On the death of his father, the Landgrave of Hesse, 
the prince succeeded him, and resigned the government 
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of Magdeburg. Trenck was left at liberty to resnuio 
his proj(‘cts e,f escaj)e. lie, nevertheless, remained qui- 
escent for some time; his ho])es were yet sanguine, and 
the conduct of Rcdclnnann, tlui dejiuty governor, was 
kind. Wlien, however, the signing of the treaty betwee n 
Prussia and Russia indicated that, in all prol)ability the 
war with Austria would soon come to a termination, he 
thouglrt it prudent to be ])re])ared for flight, in case his 
fre(‘dom should not be insisted n[)on by the Austrian 
cabinet. His having remained quiet so long had lulled 
suspicion, and he could })ursuc his operations with little 
risk of detection. He now began to reo])en the subter- 
raneous j)assage which he had formerly made to the 
gallery in the ramj)art. 7’hat he might have more room 
for working, he broken u]) all the under laycn-s <of ]dank- 
ing, excey)t as much as was necessary to support the 
floor. The chips he burned in the stove. The officers 
W’hoin he had bribed furnished him with tools, bags 
to hold the sand, and keys to the doors of the gallery 
under the rampart. He pushed on the mine till, be- 
tween the end of it and the gallery, there was only 
a s])acc which could be pierced through in a few mi- 
nutes. Having done this, he n'placed the flooring 
with his usual skill, so that nothing could be seen, 
A friend was, on certain days, to be ready with horses 
at an ajipointed s])ot, and a house was ])urehased in the 
suburbs, at which Trenck, in the meaiiwliile, might be 
safely concealed. 

All this was not effected w'ithout much difficulty and 
danger. The toil was so severe, that he was extremely en- 
feebled by it ; and more than once it seemed likely to 
have a fatal end. In one iirstance, a singular circumstance 
was near betraying him. He had rendered a mouse so 
t*ame, that it would play round him, come at his call, and 
eat from his mouth. One night, when it was capering on 
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n trencher, and niblding at his door, the sentinel chanced 
to hear it, and reported to his officci-s that all was not right 
in the dungeon. In the morning tlie officers entered with 
a smith and mason to examine the cell. ()ji their asking 
the cause of tlu' noise, Ti-enck mentioned the mouse, 
and whistled for it, upon whicli the familiar animal imme- 
diately leajied upon his shoulder. Little to the credit of 
their humanity, they carried it off, hut promised that it 
^should he giv(ai to a lady, who would treat it kindly. It 
was taken in a handkerchief to the guard-room a han- 
dled yards off, whence it contrived to escajie ; it found 
its way hack to the dungeon door, waited till that was 
opened, and then testified its joy hy gamboling between its 
master’s legs. It was again removed, ju’cscntcd to the 
lady, and cag(’d. But the poor mouse ])iijed, refused all 
sustenance, and died. Trenck was much alfected by the 
loss of it. Vet he had reason to think that, some day or 
other, it might have been the cause of great annoyance 
to him ; for he Ibund that it had S(» eaten away the bread 
which hid the crevices in the floor, that his operations 
would have been detected. 

In the course of his mining, he was exposed to a far 
more terrific peril. Mdiile he was working under the 
foundation of the rampart, a huge stone fell down behind 
him, and closed the jiassage, d'ho narrowiu'Ss of tlie trench 
which lie was digging, would not admit of his turning 
round ; and, that he might have room to move, he was 
compelled to scrape the sand from the side, and throw it 
into the small space which he had opened in front of 
him. But the cavity in wliich he was cooped up was so 
small, that the air heCame scarcely breathable, and lie 
liegan to be tormented hy i-agiug thirst, whicli almost 
depi-ivcd him of his senses. After having struggled for 
some time, he desisted, and tlicii renewed his ineffectual 
exertions ; he was driven to such despair, that he tried 
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to strangle himself. Full eight hours were passed in 
this dreadful situation. By a violent effort, ])ending his 
body into a ball, he at last succeeded in turning round. 
He could now breathe freely ; for though the stone filled 
the whole width of the passage, there was an open space 
above it. Revived by the cool and pure air, he set to 
work to remove the sand from under the stone, that the 
mass might sink in, and admit of his creeping over it. 
This he accomplished, just in time to re])lace the flooring, 
before his jailors ])aid the ciistomaiy visit to the dun- 
geon. For many days after this niisadveniure, Trenck 
was extremely ill; and so much did he dread a repetition 
of his agonies in the mine, that he never again worked 
witliout having a knife hung round his neck, that he 
might shorten his misery, if he should chance to be 
in a similar state, and unable to retreat. Perhaps of 
all my nights of horror,” says 'J’renck, “ this was the 
most horrible. For a long while I repeatedly dreamed 
that I was buried alive in the centre of the earth, and 
now, though thrce-aiid-twenty years have elapsed, my 
sleep is stiU haunted by this vision.” 

Trenck did not neghjct to sock for other means of 
libel ation. Some benefit he perhaps hoped to derive 
from the efforts of love and friendship at Berlin. From 
Austria, too, he strove to obtain that supjiort which he 
had a right to exjiect. lie wrote to his friends at 
\henna to solicit for him, and addressed an impressive 
memorial to the empress-queen. But, knowing what he 
had already achieved by bi ihcry, he seems to have placed 
more reliance on the influence (d gold than of compassion 
or justice. To General Riedt, who hud been appointed 
as imperial ambassador to the Prussian court, lie de- 
spatched a letter, entreating him to act vigorously in the 
captive’s behalf ; and, as he knew that the general was 
not a man to refuse money, he backed his prayer by the 
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siren eloquence of drafts for the sum of ten thousand 
florins. 

The peace of Iluhortsburg put an end to the war 
between Austria and Prussia. In one respect it was pre- 
judicial to Trenek. 'Phe militia were relieved from duty 
at Magdeburg, and the keeping of the fortress was 
committed to the regular troops. He was thus deprived 
of many who had become bis warm friends, and they were 
not easily to be replaced, the ofiicers of the regulars in 
the garrison being mostly men of rank and some fortune. 
By these new-comers he was more strictly watched, and 
he ceased to obtain the comforts which he had recently 
enjoyed ; ammunition-bread was again his sole fare. To 
make his condition more jiainful, he learned that, instead 
of his release being insisted on, his name had scarcely 
been mentioned during the negotiation for peace. Still 
his spiidts wore ke])t up by the friendly assurances which 
he received from Berlin, and the belief that, at worst, 
his undiscovered mine would enable him to baffle his 
enemies. 

At this moment fortune seemed inaliped to giye him a 
third chance of getting free. There was in the garrison 
a lieutenant of the regular forces, who had run so deeply 
into debt, tliat ho was })reparing to desert. This man 
having manifested ])ity for Trenek, and a desire to be 
serviceable, the captive made him a present of a hundred 
ducats. This led to the h)rining of a plan for the libera- 
tion of Trenek. It was arranged, that the lieutenant 
should procure four keys, like those of the dungeon, 
which he w’as to substitute for them; the guards were to 
be got out of the way on various pretences ; and the two 
fugitives were then to mount the horses which would be 
ready for them, and gallop off to the Saxon town of 
(iummern. The day was also fixed for carrying this 
scheme into execution. 
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Being tlms, as he fondly inin^nned, thrice anned 
against disappointment, he “ came to a resnlutinn wliicli,” 
says he, will to every reasonable man api)ear ojtti’ava- 
ganl, absurd, and pitiable. I was vaia^ enough, stupid 
enough, mad (moiigh, to form the design of casting myself 
on the generosity and magnanimity of the Great Fre- 
deric. Sliould this fail, I still thought my lieutenant a 
certain saviour.” This singular resolution consisted in dis- 
closing every })articnlar relative to his means of escape, 
through the niitu' and gallery, lie carried it into effect. 
When the imijor came to visit tlic eel), Trenck desired 
him to inform Prince Ferdinand of Brimswick, wlio was 
again governor of JMagdehurg, that tlie ea])tiye would 
make his appearance on the glacis of Klosterbci’gen, at 
whatever hour tlie juhice n)iglit jdeasc to ap})0int ; in 
whicli case he slioukl hope for liis highness’s protection, 
and statement of the matter to the king, “ who would 
llien he convinced of Trenck’s innocence, and the perfect 
clearness of his conscience.” 

The mojor.rode to town with this message, and soon 
returned, with three oth«‘r offna'rs. T)-enck was told 
that all lu; I’eqniml had hcen promis('d by the prince, 
on condition of liis proving tin* trutl) of bis assertion; 
but tliat, as a ])reaking out could not be permitted, it 
would suffice for him to give otlier proofs of his veracity. 
After ilicy had made the most solemn ]>roinis(‘s of good 
faith, he tlii ew off his chains, raised the flooring, and left 
nothing nnrevealed. 'J’hey then ({uitt( d him for about 
an hour, came back, and said that the ])i‘ince M'as asto- 
nished, and wished him all ha])piness. Trenck was now- 
conducted to the guard-house, where he continued for 
some days ; and, tliough the strictest watch was kept 
upon him, he was treated in a friendly manner, and fared 
sumptuously. It is probable tliat the sight of several 
workmen employed on his dungeon, and carts carrying 
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jicavj stones to it, did occasionally excite impleasftnt 
doubts and feelings ; but it was not till his frieiil 
lieutenant came on guard, that T'rcnck’s hopes oi free- 
dom were crushed. I’he officer blamed the disclosure 
which the captive had made, and assured him that 
Prince Ferdinand knew nothing of the matter. The 
report spread in the garrison was, he said, that the pri- 
soner had been detected in making anew attempt. The 
information given by the lieuteaiant was correct. Dread- 
ing censure for their want of vigilance, the officers had 
sui)prcssed the captive’s message, and stated that, by their 
diligence, he had been caught at work. 

As soon as the dungeon was completed, Trenck was 
led back to it. It had been }>aved with enormous flag- 
stones, and rendered impenetrable in every part. In one 
point his condition was amended. 'Only his ancle w’as 
chained to the wall ; and, though the links were twice 
as strong as before, the relief must have been consider- 
able. While the smith was riveting the chain, Trenck 
vented his indignation in bitter reproaches, and taunt- 
ingly declared, that if they were to build their dungeon 
of steel, it w^ould be insufficient to retain him. tBomc 
smiled contemptuously at his boast ; Ileiehniann, more 
humane than the rest, advised him to keep up his cou- 
I’age, and intimated that prol)ahly he might soon obtain 
his freedom in a pro])er manner. 

The lofty tone of Trenck was prompted by a firm 
reliance upon the promised aid from the lieutenant. He 
waited anxiously for the day when his friend was to he 
on guard ; and, when tliat day arrived, his disappoint- 
ment was extreme to sec another officer instead of liiin. 
Week after week, he hoped to see the man on whom his 
liberty depended ; hut he saw him no more. At length, 
he learned that the lieutenant had (putted the corps of 
grenadiers. The cause of his supposed friend’s breach of 
faith he never discovered. It is not unlikely that the 
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officer was intimidated, or disgusted, J3y what lie might 
consider as the rash disclosure which Trenck had made. 
The defection was severely felt by the prisoner ; gloom 
and sadness took possession of his heart, he ceased to 
(klight ill his favourite amusement of engraving cups, 
and all his verses spoke the language of despondency. 

Yet, while he was thus mourning over his ruined 
hopes, and looking for ward To nothing but a life of mo- 
notonous incarceration and misery, he was on the eve of 
being gratified to the full extent of his wishes. On the 
24th of December, 1703, nine months after the close of 
the war, the day, the bh'sscd day, to accelerate whicli he 
had made almost superhuman struggles, at last dawned 
111)011 him. lleichmaiin, the deputy governor, accom- 
panied by several persons, entered his dungeon ; their 
countenances were more (dieerful than usual. “ This 
time, my dear Trenck,'" said Reichmann, “ I am the 
joyful messenger of good news. Piince Ferdinand has 
}>revai1ed upon the king to let your irons he taken off.'’ 
Accordingly to work went the smith. “ You shall 
also,” continued he, have a better apartment.” “ 1 
am then,” said 'rrenck, “ hut you arc afraid to tell 
me too suddenly, Speak ! fear not ! 1 can moderate 
my transports.” “ Then you arc free !” was the re})ly. 
When the smith had ended his work, Trenck was con- 
ducted to the, guard-room, where he was congratulated 
hy everybody, and took the oath which w^as administered 
to all state prisoners on such occasions. At the time of 
his liberation he was thirty-seven years of age, eleven 
years of which had been wasted in captivity — seventeen 
months at (ilatz, and the remainder at Magdebiirgli. 

The mode in wdiich his deliverance w’as effected is 
thus narrated by Trenck, on the authority of Piince 
Henry, Prince Ferdinand, and Count Hertzberg: — “ One 
gal a- day, the 21st of December, the king happened to be 
in an extraordinary good humour, and tlie queen, the 
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Princess Amelia, and the present monarch said to tlie 
imperial minister, ‘ 'This is a fit opportunity for you to 
speak in belialf of Trcnck.' He accordingly waited liis 
time, did speak, and the king replied, ‘ Yes.”’ It may, 
however, he doubted whether the monarch w'ould have 
complied with the minister’s request, had not Prince 
Ferdinand previously made known to him Trench’s 
candid disclosure of the means which he possessed to 
escape. Frederic could scarcely fail to be moved by 
a conduct which at once appealed to his magnanimity, 
and afforded presumptive proof of the jirisoners in- 
nocence. 

After having bestowed gratuities on the soldiers and 
the widow of (icfliardt, and been feasted by the officers, 
Trcnck set off to IVague, under the care of ('ount 
Schleihen, who gave him up to the Austrian governor. 
But the tribulations of Trench were not yet over. 'I'lie 
managers, or ratlicr robbers, of his Austrian property, 
fedt no small alarm at the prospect of being called to 
account, and they bestirred themselves vigorousl}'^ to 
avert this evil. They contrived to j)ersuade Maria 
'J’hercsa that ho was furiously insane, and that he was 
eontinually uttering threats against the King of Prussia, 
wliom she was desirous to conciliate. Instructions were 
consequently sent to Prague, to take his sword from 
him, and send him under a guard to Vienna. On liis 
arrival in the Austrian capital, be was confined in a bar- 
rack, and an order was issued that he should not be 
suffered to write or speak to any one without a permis- 
sion from liis administrators. In this state he remained 
for several weeks ; and he would certainly have been 
removed to the fortress of Gratz, to be confined for life as 
a madman, had not Count Alton chanced to converse 
with him, espoused his cause, and convinced the empress 
of his sanity. On his release, he obtained audiences 
from the emperor and Maria Theresa, both of whom 
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expressed much compassion for him . .Yet, so powerful 
were his persecutors, that the empress insisted u])on his 
avoiding all reti’os[)ect, and passing the accounts of his 
felonious administrators. As a recompense for his obe- 
dience, he received the wretched boon of a majors com- 
mission, without any prospect of employment or higher 
promotion. lie attempted to recover ])art of the pro- 
perty beijueathed by his late cousin, of which he had 
undeniably been robbed, and in this, too, he failed. So 
incessantly harassed was he by law-suits and extortions 
of all kinds, that, in his Memoirs, he solemnly declares 
he Avould prefer the sufferings in the Star Fort to those 
which he endured in Austria. 

Sick of Vienna and all that it contained, Trenck, after 
a two years’ residence, ((uitted it, wdth the intention of 
Ksuttling at Aix-la-Cdiapellc. Before he had been a month, 
in his new abode, he was tempted baek to Vienna, by the 
flattering promise that her im]>erial majesty would make 
his fortune. lie was admitted to her j)rcseiice, and she 
graciously declared that she liad chosen a rich wife for 
him. Trenck was already engaged ; but bad ho not 
been so, he would have rejected this offer. ’Fhe proj)osed 
bride had almost every (juality which e^uld inspire dis- 
g’lst : she was a widow of sixty-three, a canting hypocrite, 
a termagant, and extremely covetous. The empress was 
indignant that he should refuse such a blessing, and 
Trenck went hack in disgrace to Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
he married a young, handsome, and virtuous woman, of 
good family, who brought him some fortune, and did 
all that lay in lier power to render his home a happy 
one. 

At Aix-la Chapelle, Trenck lived for some years in 
tolerable comfort. But he had been too rich a prize to 
the legal harpies to bo relinquished as long as they could 
retain their grasp of him ; and he was too fearless an 
Utterer of his sentiments not to make numerous enemies. 
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He was still kept entangled in the meshes of the law, and 
tlie enormous fees and costs, and the expense of continual 
journeys to the miscalled courts of justice at Vienna, 
were a ruinous drain upon his purse. Even tlie must 
trifling suits in that country seem to have been endowed 
with the noxious and tenacious vitality of an English 
chancery suit. In one case, where his signature had 
been forged to a note of hand, the proceedings were sjuin 
out tlirough a period of five years ; and, though the ver- 
dict was ultimately in his favour, he was obliged to ])ay 
costs to the amount of three thousand fiv'e hundred 
florins. At Aix-la-(diapelle, too, he made hitter and 
active foes, l)y his laudable efforts to sii2)}>ress the ja-cii- 
lation which prevailed among the municipal functionaries. 
Another spurcc of disquiet arose out of his favourite 
amusement. 'rrenck was a mighty hunter, and the 
strictness with which he guarded liis rights of the chase 
produced many ((iiarrels. '’i'hesc disj)utes were sometimes 
decided fy the law, and oftoner by the sword. Hut it 
was liis writings, more than any tiling else, that I’aised up 
against liiin a host of formidable persecutors. In those 
productions he attacked without mercy the bigotry and 
liyjKJcrisy of ignorant or worthless })riests and monks ; 
and they, in return, jmrsued and calumniated him witli 
true theological hatred. Poison and flre-arins are said to 
have been several times inelfcctually resorted to by tlieni, 
for the purpose of gratifying their revenge. Among the 
works whicli raised this storm was a ])oem called “ 'I'he 
Macedonian Hero, "a jieriodical work entitled “ 'J’he Friend 
of Man,” and a newspa])er, the latter of v.hich would 
have enriched him, had it not been suppressed by 
Maria Theresa. 

From 1774 to 1777, Trenck spent much of his time 
in travelling through England and France. In France, 
he became acijuaintcd with Dr. Franklin, and other 
eminent persons. When the contest broke out between 
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(Jreat Britain and her transatlantic colonies, the Frencli 
ministers made to liim advantageous proposals of service 
in America ; which, how’cver, his affection for his wife 
and children induced him to decline. A similar offer was 
nladc to him by the landgrave of Hesse Cassel (the 
former governor of Magdcbiirgh), who had been subsi- 
dised by the British ministry. ‘‘ Gracious prince,” 
replied Trenck, “ my heartbeats in the cause of freedom 
only ; I will never assist in enslaving men. AV^erc 1 at 
the head of your brave grenadiers, I should revolt to ^hc 
Americans. ’ 

The journeys of Trenck, especially to England, wove 
connected with a traffic in Hungarian wines, in which 
he had engaged to a considerable extent, with a view of 
filling up the gap made in his pecuniary resources by 
lawyers, advocates, and judges, d'hc traffic was at the 
outset so successful, that he had a fair prospect of ac- 
([uiring a competency ; but all his hopes were destroyed 
in one day, by the loss of nearly two thousand ])ounds, 
out of which he was defrauded by a gang of swindlers in 
London. 

ATith the fragments of his property, Trenck, in 177fl, 
purchased the Hungarian lordship of Zwcrhach, to w hich 
1. “ removed his whole establishment. In 1780, he visited 
Vienna with his wife and family; and Maria Theresa was 
so pleased with his amiable partner, that she granted her 
a pension of four hundred florins, received him very 
gi'aciously, and promised to befriend them. Eight months 
afterwards, the empress died, the pension was suppressed, 
and Trenck's day-dreams of imperial patronage and 
generosity were for ever put to flight. 

The lordship of Zwcrhach proved, in various ways, an 
unfortunate ac(j[uisition. By dint of chicane, and treating 
liim as an alien, the legal banditti contrived to fasten 
themselves on his property, and “to torment him with 
deputations, sequestrations, administrations^ and exe- 
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outioris.” In the course of only two years, he was coin- 
])eJled to attend personally, at Vienna, no less than 
nineteen times. Bribes, fees, and a tliousand other 
forensic calls for money, wasted away his income for 
years, hefoi*e lie was siiflfered to he at rest. 

The clemeirts, too, scemod to league with man against 
liini. The ])icture which he gives of his disasters is 
affecting. “ Fortune, my irreconcilable enemy, perse- 
cuted me even in my retreat. Within six 3'ears, two 
destructive hail-storms swe^it away my crops ; one year 
^vas a misgrowth ; there were seven flootls, and a rot 
among my sheep — all j^ossible calamities hefel me and 
my manor. 

‘‘‘The estate, when I bought it, had been totally 
ruined : t]ie ponds were to be drained, the mansion-hou&e 
was to be repaired, thri'e farms were to be put into a 
proper condition, and the whole new stocked. This 
rendered me pool*, especially as my wife’s fortune liad 
been sunken in law’-suits at Aix-la Chapelle and Cologne. 

“ "J'hc unfortunate, miserable peasants liad nothing, 
tlu^refore could pay nothing : 1, on the contrary, was 
obliged to advance them money. My sons assisted me, 
and wc laboured with our own hands ; my wife, iin cx- 
eelleiit woman, though accustomed to the affluence c>f 
the great world, yet, anxious to fulfil the duties of a 
mother, took care of eight children w ithout so much as 
tlie help of a maid. We lived in poverty and wretch- 
edness, obliged to earn our daily bread by the sw'cat of the 
brow^ ; and had the emperor, by chance, amid his pere- 
grinations, visited Zwx*rbach, he would have beheld the 
abode of industry and virtue, exerting themselves to fulfil 
all the duties of man, and our sufferings had certainly 
been less severe. 

“ Enough : I have aided myself 1 The monai'ch whf^ 
oppressed, never beheld me crouching to his power. 1 
liave deserved a fate more fiivourable ; 1 avoided a place 
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whvre. men ave not actuated by the love of man, and liid 
ijiysi lfat Z\verl)acli. 1 sighed, .said iiotliing, wrote iniieli, 
and feared no man, and rather dc.sircd to .seek the world’s 
utmost bonndaric.s, tlian live a witness of certain scenes.” 

To assist in j)roviding for the want.s of his family, 
'rreiick a])plied hinrself vii^oroiisly to literary labour, 
lie foriiKMl a collection of his writings, in eight volumes, 
and wrote a narrativci ol‘ hi.s eventful lib*. These works, 
which he cornjdeted in fourteen month.s, met with a 
llaticring reception in (tcrmaipy, and gained him “money, 
esteem, and honour.” 'I'lie Memoirs were translated 
into vai'ious Jauguago.s, and made his nanjc familiar 
throiighont Hairope. So great was, indeed, his success, 
that he resolved thenceforth to look to his ])en alone for 
the means of support. “ I will live," exnltingly ex- 
claimed he, ‘‘as though 1 had never jmssessed any pro- 
p(Tty on this jKH>r earth, Imt what is inelnded within 
my own head. By my writings oidy will I seek the 
means of existence ; by my writings only, ende.'ivour to 
obtain the a}>prol>ation and love of num.” M'Vll would 
it have been for him, to have p{'rsisted in this resolution, 
and ])ass(‘il tin? ix'st of his days in the solitude oi 
Zwerhach ! 

’riie death of Fnaleric of Prussia, in l7hd, and the 
accession of Frederic William, jmt an i nd to the banish - 
Tiumt of d’reiick. ’rin^ eonlistaition of his property Ava‘- 
annulled by the new monarch, who also sent him a 
jaissport for Ikn-lin. On bis arrival in tlie Prussian 
caj)ital, in the beginning of 17117, be met with a warm 
n'ception Irom mo.st of tlie distinguished j>ersonages of 
the court, ,su]ii>ed with the queen, and was admitted to a 
]n'ivat(‘ audience by the king. Frederic William also 
bestowed on oiu^ of I'rcnck’s .sons a commission in a 
regiment of dragoons. But the interview which was 
most grateful to ’rreuck’s feelings was, perha])S, that 
which he -had \s ith the Princess Amelia, whose early 
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regard for Iiiiii had never Ijeeii obJiteratcd. The meeting 
between them is said to Inive been highly pathetic. She 
desired liim to invite his wife and daughter to Jterlin, 
and |)roiiiiscd that she would do all in her power to inahe 
them hap]>y. Only live days afterwards., this amialdc 
womaii ceased to exist. V\dnle she was on her deatli- 
bed, "rrenek Avas on his w.iy to Kbnigsl)erg, to visit his 
brother. On his arrival there, he was hailed witli joy 
by his brotlier, and other relatives ; but he had the 
vexation to find, that he had no hope of recovering liis 
}»aternal estate, wliieh had been sold, and must content 
himsedf with an assiiranee that his diiidren should in- 
herit it, on the decease of its juvseut owner, 

Tienek had sutfered so nnu li from desjiotic sovereigns, 
that it is not wonderful lie slionld i-ejoice in a eliange, 
whieli promised to narrow their ])ower of tyraimi/ang. 
Acco]‘dmgly, lie became a ]);irtisan of tlie Belgic and 
Fi'i'iieh revolutions, lie visited Paris in 171M>, 
eiitiuisiastieally greeted liy the jiopular leaders and 
societies, Some pamjdilets which he wrote on the sub- 
ject of these events, and ]»arlicularly one wliich he 
published at lladeii, in l7bJ, excited tlie resentment of 
the Austrian govtTnmeiit. '’Ib’enck is said to have been 
then in ])ossession of a jiension of two thousand florins, 
whicli tlu! govcniineiit had granted on condition that he 
slionld write no more. 'I’lic condition was disgraceful 
to those who imposed it ; hut if it he true that a contract 
existed, tliere is no denying that he broke it. lit; was 
in conseqiieiiee arrested, and sent to Vienna, ddie em- 
peror released him, after a conlinemeiit of seven teim days, 
hut deprived him of th(^ pension ; a part of which, how- 
ever, he settled on 'I’renck’s wife, who resided at Vienna. 

'Preiick was destined to learn, at the cost of life, that 
the tyranny of a democracy is to the, full as formidable 
and as cruel as that of a desjiot. Towards the close of 
17111, be took u]» his abode in Paris, wliere he lived 
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almost in ol)snirity. I'liree years Ix'foro tin's, lie had 
hecii the great ohject of wonder to the rarisiaiis ; his 
]>ortrait was then seen everywhere, liis story was draina- 
liseil, and a waxen model of him in his dungeon was 
('xhihited at the Talais Royal. Truly hath Shaks])earc 
said, An luihitation giddy and iinsuio hath he that 
hnildeih on the vulgar heart." In 1702, when the Duke 
of Rriinswiek was alxaif to invade hhanee, Trenek ofl'ered 
to put himself at th<‘ head of a regiment of cavalry, 
fornual of Pmssian malcontents. His offer seems to 
have had no otluir elleet than to furnish a pretext for his 
destruction. W ith an im[<udent ahsurdity, which would 
he laughalile had not its result IxTii fatal, the has(,* and 
s.uiguinaiy Jacohiiis, who domineen'd over and dis- 
graecfl France, alfccted t<> helii've that he was a spy of 
the Prussian monarch, lit* was accordingly tlirown into 
prison, wlicn^ he remained for a long time. The same 
ill fortuiu' wliich had haunted him through life. ])ursued 
him to th(' last. Had his trial hcen (UdcuTcd hut two 
ilays, the fall of the tiacohins would have saved him. 
He was included among the victims, most of A\houi had 
never seen or lieard of each other, who wtua* accused of 
having engaged in wliat was called the conspiracy of the 
jo isoiis. He h(!ard Ins .seiiteiiec with iin.shakeii courage, 
and Avrote aii afft'cting hdler to his wife hefore he pro- 
ceeded to tin* scaffold. On liis way to the j)laee of exe- 
cution, he ])!■( served tlie same seriaiity ; and when the 
l ahlile pressed round the cart to gaze at him, lie said to 
(hem, “ M'ell ! well ! what are you wondering at ? This 
is jiothing hut a comedy in the Rohespierrean style.” He 
sufi'ered in his sixty-ninth year, on the 2/3th of July, 
1794, only two days jnevious to the downfall of tlic 
.lacol)in faction. His blood w{is scarcely dry on the 
guillotine Ijcfore it was mingled with that of his 
murderers. 
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A^KLN'fi tlio ]iuiiiljerl(‘H.s acts of cruelty which, after tlie 
suhvcrsioii of tlu' throne, were ])er|)etrat<‘Fl i)y the Jacolhn 
i-iih'rs of France, thonj^'-li many of them dis])lay circiini- 
stances of ( 1 ee])ei‘ Iiorror, thei'c is none more strongly 
marhed liy llaselu^s^ ami malignity than their treatment 
oi‘ tile heljdess family of the monarch, and es[>ecial]y of 
his inf.int ludr. Had fjonis the Sixteenth heen really 
the tyrant which they falsely charged him with being, 
their conduct towards his orjdian chihlren would not tlie 
less have been infamous; tiny liad not ('ven the liack- 
iK'ytsj and fntih^ plea of necessity to urge; in excuse of 
this evil det'd, — it was the cohl-blooded and wanton bar- 
lijirity of vnlgai- minds and eorniptid hearts. It is 
gratilying to an Fnali^liman to contem})late tlu' different 
measure wliidi his tciloW'Countrymen meted out to the 
ohsjiring of a de}>osed suvi'reign, though that sovereign 
had brought upon the ]>eople a long series of S(‘vere 
ealamilies. Charles the First had re]>eatedly perverted 
and violated the laws, lu' had lieen guilty of tiagrant acts 
of des})0tism, he had maintained a eivil war for years, he 
had lu'gotiated for peace with a determination to lireak 
Ills jji'omises, and, thcj-idbri*, tlumgh tlu' sending of him 
to the scatfold was an unprecedented and illegal jirocecd- 
ing, it was ueitlKU- nn)>rovoke«l nor undeserved. Here, 
then, was a case where, if man could ever he justified in 
visiting the sins of the jiarents upon tlic ehildnai, some- 
thing like a jialliation might l>o found for harshness, 
Hut the men wlio held the sway in England were too 
high-minded to descend to this desjiicahle vciigearico. 
d’lie parliament plactsl tlie youthful Huke of (Gloucester 
and l*rinccs3 Elizabeth, with a liberal allowance, under 
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tlic care of the ('ounk‘.ss of Loioostor, wlio in^tnictiHl 
to treat tlieiii ‘"as iiotilonioii’s cliiJdroii it sii1)se(jueiitiy 
R‘solvc'(l that tlicy should bo scait abroad, Avitli “ a fit 
luaiiitoiiaiK'o for thoir suj)]»ort the Prinoc'ss Elizabeth 
having' died before the resolution could lu' carried into 
effect, she r<'eeiv(‘d an honourable fuiK'ral ; and, finally, 
the l.>uke of (Gloucester, Avho >vas only ten years of age, 
\va.s sent to Ik' eilucatcd at tlu' rni\ersity of I leidellx rg, 
and a. sum of hfieen liundred per annum ^vas granted 
for liis suhsisteiicis — Now ""look here, upon this pictio’c, 
and on 'nils !" 

Louis tlie Seventeentli, tlie se<‘ond son of Louis XV I. 
and Marie AntoincTte, Avas born at \'ersailles. on the 
-'Till of March, l7dd, and n'ceina] at lii'^ hirtli thi> title 
of Duki' of Normandy. On the death ol' his elder 
brothel', it) iThtf In* aoiuired that of dau}»hin. Me 
jKissessed great ])e?sona] beauty, and early ga\ (' J»romi^e 
of more than e(mimon talent and a ItciK'Volent heart. 
Hut the blast wa'> at hand liy Avhi<-h those blnssonis -wm*)' 
t(> bo withered, M(' had only entered lnt(t liis fourlli 
year when liis jiarents heeame (ddeets of the jtojuilai' 
fury. ()ii the morning after tiie niemorahle night of 
!he otli of (letoher, wlu'n his motlier narrowly escaped 
being inassaered in her ]>ed by a feroeious niol>. she was 
eoinpelh'd to ajipear in one of tlie lialconiesof tiu' palaei', 
before thosi' who liad hev'ii si'eking for her lilood. 'fhe 
daujdiin was in lier arms, (fries of “ No ehildien ' no 
ehildren ! ’ arose from the mnllitude, and, semling Jiim 
aw’ay, sln^ stood nnproteetod. Murder was evidently 
the inti'iition of the savage voeiforators ; !mt her calm- 
ness and courage, and jierhaps some remains of manly 
feeling and shame in lier enemies, saved her for that 
time, though only to jierisl; ultimati'ly under worse 
indignitu's and tortures. In their imjiolitic and ill- 
managed lliglit, which was terminated hy their arri'si 
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at ^ aiviiiK'S, the (laii[>liin acx'onipaiiied hi.s jiarcnts. Jle 
\\as also a torr’die<l sjxictator of the brutal insults \vliicli 
rvcrc lica|Ks) ii}k>u tlicau, on the 2(>th of .hine, 171)2, 
wluai, ])r<']u(lina to (lie lOtli of Aui»-ust, an armed rabble, 
twaaity tlionsaiid in numlvT^ and drunk witli passion and 
stron^r lujuors, foreed their way into tlic palace <d the 
d’ui lories. 'Idle sceiu' made sucdi an imjn-(‘,ssion on 
him, that, nc'xt day, hearing a diaiin beaten, he started, 
and exclaiuK'd to the (pieen, ‘'Omaiual is not yesterday 
'■ver yi't !” 

Dui-iiin' the first months of his ineai-eeratioii in the 
'J’em[de, tlu' kinj^ ocTUjadal liis morninirs in Ltiviiig to the 
daujdiin lessons in J^alin, hii^^n-apliy, liistory and £?eo- 
L^rapliy, and reeil.ilion from ( ’oi'in'llle and Kaeine. In tlie 
aftiirnoon, ( 'lory tanejit I be ebild aritlimetie and writinp;-. 
nndei- the inspeetioii of tlie Kiitt^, who indicated passages 
from l\i ol)ie^t|nieu and other emimait writi'rs, for copies. 
v\rillim(‘l ie. liowevei', Cleiy was soon obliyi'd to desist 
fiom teacbiiiy, lu'eanse a brutal and stu[)id mnnieipal 
oibo'T mistook the mult iplieation-tabb' fur a eontrivanee 
to kee]) u]) a eorrcsjxmdenee ami eonversation by means 
of a eyj)her. d'be im'mory of tlie jaipil was so aood, 
tliat ■\\h('ii a, maj) of bhane<‘. eovered ^^'itb jiaper, was 
laid b( Ibie him, be eould point out all the dejiartments, 
districts and towns, and tlu' eourses-of th<' rivei’s. AVlicri 
be was iel<'as('<l liom his task he diverted liimself by 
talkiiu'; to or ]ilayin,L!: at some ^amo with his sister, or 
with (juoits^ ibot])all, and rnnnine^. In the eveiiinuf, the 
wholr family drew round the table, -and the (jueen read 
to them, from soim‘ standarfl anlbor in Iiistoi’y, morals, 
and literature, d’liis rcadint,'-, with tlic kinti’s comment 
on it, lasted till eiuht o’clock, when the dan]diin had his 
snp])er; and uhih' the child wa,s eutin;,^ it, the king 
amused himself with making his family gm\ss at enigmas, 
from old numbers of the French Mercury. At lialf- 
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})ast Dine, the (l!iii[)hin went to bed, and the (jiieen and 
i\radanie Elizalietli in turn staid by bis ])ed, wliile tlie 
king- suji]i('d, and till be eainc iij) to give bis niglitly 
kiss to tbe eliildivii. 

'bbe rest <»f tbe royal family deriv'ed inueli comfort 
from tile winning manners, the affectionate dis]»osi<ion, 
and tlie cliildisli frolics of tbe dau|diin. Ibit flioiigb 
Ik! was lively, b(' bad a degree of tboiiglit wliieb was 
beyond bis years ; ojui ]tro(d‘ wliicb be gave of tbis \va'-\ 
Ills being ])arlicularly ean-fnl never to mention or allude 
to any j>laee or event wbiL-b eould awaKmi ])uiiifiil reeol- 
lections in the minds of bis j»ai'<'nts, AV'lu'ii C lery was ill, 
the danjdiin would seareej[y <|uit him, and was assiduous 
in ])i'ingiiig diink Xo allay Ids attendant’s feverish thirst, 
(hi another oeeasion, the Princess Klizahelli liad desired 
him to give a box of l«»/('jiges to (’Iciy, who had caught 
a cold, (hi going info tin- king’s nuun, about elevtm 
o’clock at night, (’lery wa>i surjtrised to hear himself 
called in a whisper by the danphiii, and ingnii-ed liow it 
liajtpencd that he was awake. P)eeanse,” replietl llie 
child, my mint gav<' me a little box f-a- you, and I 
would not go to sleig' villiout ij to jt 

well tliat yon are eome, for 1 havt' siAi'ral limes not been 
a])le. to ke('p my eyes open.” Ih* ]uit (lie box into 
('lory’s baud, kis.sed 1dm, and almost iinniediat(‘ly 
di'o])]H'd a.slec]). 

He1i»less and iinoflending eldblhood, (‘sja-eially where 
llien' was so imndi to adorn it. wcaild liave liei'ii Inld 
Siicred from wrong by every one wdiose lu'arl was not 
tlioroiighly vitiated. P»ut the liearl.s of some of tJie 
revolutionists were rotlen to tlie core, d'here weii' 
waiters in the journals who were infamous enough t(. 
declare that tin* tw'o little, wolves in tlic d’emple 
ought h) he stifled and there wmre found others, 
eijually infamous, to scrawl tlu.s detestable sentiment. 
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witli more of tlic s.‘unc kind, on the iiuier walls of the 
'I'eiiiple, in lar^e characiCi's, that it might not fail to 
meet the sight of the parents. Young as lie was, the 
!laiij)hin poig-nantly hdt his caj)fivify, and sometimes 
gave ntterama* to liis feelings. Among the commis- 
sioners sent hy the Parisian ( knninon ( 'onncil to kce]> 
Avatch at the ])ris()in tlicre was a man named IVIerecrant, 
of more than common coarseness and brutality, wlio had 
originally been a cliainnan, and was tlii'ii a stone -entter. 
Having one day taken it into his liead that tlu; daupliin 
luid not tiv'atcd him with snthcienl respect, In* angrily 
S lid, “ Dost thou not know, ( aj>et, that lif)erty has 
made us all free, and that we are all e<pi;d ?” “ A*-- 
vfjiKi/. as you ]dease,” re]>li(‘<l the dau[>liiii witli a laugl): 
” but as Ui f nr, tliat is not true.” 

'Yliese were gloomy <lavs, but the;e wore snnshuu 
when couij)ared with those which sueeeoded to them. 
Aft<T tlie (h'atli of the king. Ids voutld’ul Iteir Avas 
allowed to remain with his diseousolatc family during 
the early ]xirt of Ifbo, They wi're left tolerably quiet 
till the 20th of April, when tiny were l)roken in uj)oi! 
late at night, hy the notorious Hebert and ses eral muni- 
eipal ofheei's, wlio came to siMreli lh<‘ir a])a]1inents. 'I’In. 
females rose hastily, and their conches were strictly 
exa, mined, Louis, wlio was asleej), was roughly snatclied 
from his bed ly the myrmidons ol‘ injustice, and wa- 
taken into liis motlicr s arms. 'I'hc nocturnal scrutiny 
was prolonged for nearly six lionrs, and tlioS(; who made 
it were enraged at finding nothing which could eriniinati- 
the ca})tiv(‘s. At four o’clock in the mornijig they drew 
up an official statimient of their jiroceedings : this, by 
tlireats of carrying off tin* children, they eoinp(‘lIi*d tho 
queen and tin* Jh-ineess bdizahctli to sign, and then tlx'y 
departed. 

About three weeks subsequent to this in([uisitori il 
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visit, tho youthful Louis Avas ill ; he Mifh-red 

greutly from fover, luadach, and ])ain in tlio si(h‘. and 
could not remain in a rccumhcnt. ])ostur(' nilhout the 
rLk of sutfocation. Ytd, for several days, his nidia])py 
mother vainly entreated that he might have iia'dieal aid. 
Her fear> were d(a-lared to he imaginarv. At length, a 
physician was permittiai to havi; access to him. d'lu* life 
(tf the child was saved ; hut tlu' syitiptuins of disisisc 
were still manifest ; the fever and ]>ain in the side 
recurred at inti'fvtds, though with less violence, and on 
one occasion liefaint('d. 1 i is <*onstitntion,thoug]t naturally 
g(»od, luid l)egun to give' way; it was undermined by the 
want of air atid ('\erei>e, and hy his eonstanlly li\ing 
w'ith tiios(‘ w lio W('r(‘ (wer lann'iiting the ]»as( and tr( mhling 
for the futun'. 'Du' d(dorous regions wliich Ihmte lias 
so a])])!iUingly dcsci‘i])ed winv not moia* dcsl itntc (d' eom- 
i'ort or hope than Avas the judson <d'the I'emple. 

'rile woisi AAas, hoAviwer, Act heliind ; it did not long 
nanain s(p. M hile the slrngele for siqn-mne power a\ as 
uinha-ideil hetweeii the tiii-oiidi-ts and the ,lac«)liiiis. tli(‘ 
royal family were oidy (‘\]H)sed to siihaltiaai tyranny 
and insult ; lait no sooner did the latter gain th(' aseend- 
eney, than they liastimed to pour f»rlh all the hitti-rness 
ol dieir hatred nj)oii the caiptive-^ in the 'rc'mjple. 'fheir 
first ste]> Avas to tear the son from Ids mollier, and placf' 
him in the custody of tlu' vilest <.*f inaidvinih (hi the 
iJrd of diilw a decree of tlu' ( oiivention, AAhieh ord(-r(d 
that he should he separated fiom his ])avent, Avas eom- 
muiii(‘at('d to the queen. 'i'he mmntmt the young 
jirinee lieard the seut('uee of sej^aration, he tIuoav himself 
into the arms of his mother, utltn-ing loud sei'eains, and 
])raying- tliat he migdit not he taken irom her, 'I'he 
unhappy queen Avas eriislied to the eai-th hy this ermd 
order. Sht' refused to gi\e up her child, and defended 
against the intuiiei])al officers the bed iu wliieh she hud 
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him. ]>ii( ‘.liry hx'tm'iuiiu'd lo ]iavo jiim. 

und ilicy tlin'atiMiod lo iis-. viohaicc, mid 1<» eal] in tin* 
Liiiard. “()! l;il) ino 1 kill mo! ’ <-xolaimod tlio di‘^- 
nil it her, I'atlior than voh mo of my child An 
hour was sjiont in rosistanoo on lior part, in monaoos and 
moults ir'iiii the olhc(‘VK, and in ]>ray<“rs and toars iVoni 
llu' two otli('r prinoossos At lonL',lh tin y s<i jm^it i'/olv 
thrraUmod lo kill (lie cldld, if lie was not sni rcndi r 'd to 
duan ; ( hat lua- matornal (ondonn'ss forced liov to niako (lie 
■'acrihcia 'I'lto Ihincosi fdi/.alioth and pnnccs.s imyal (ool; 
up and drc'^sod liiin, foi' tlio slivn^rh of hi^ jioor na fln r 
was ( n1 ir'dy cxliau.stod. Yot, when lie I'as d!'e''^’otl. sin- 
(oo’k him liersidf, and o-avo linn info ihi' hands of t]i(' 
oihoer-. hat hill”' him with her tears, jhr she fon's.aw ili.-it 
' ho slam !d, mw ( i‘ see In’m ni.»ro. 'I’he ]»oor iitrlo eliild 
omhiaoed liis motlu-r. mini, and sister, in the most tmid' r 
manner, and went away. w'i>epim;', w itli (In' mmiteipal 
oifuei's. Ihdoie tiiey dc'parted, 1 1n' ipiei'n mitr ali'd IIk'Ui 
to ask peimission joi- her to son liim. if it wore only at 
1 ms nnals. That fa^onr, Imwiwer, lhon”h her ri'oy.est 
was aiiorwards fietpienlly renewed, was nevm- ”rant((k 
!t was only mwv and llien tliat sin* eoiild eateh a di-miit 
-laiiei' of liim tliron”'h a eliink. as he jias-ed hy from his 
'.rom, to Avaik on the lead.s of tjie tower: and to olaain 
tiiat transient ”lane<a she nse<I to "'aieh jiali<’ntlv, aa/in:; 
thronah the chink, for many ii<»urs at a linn'. 

riu' man, if indeed In' may h(' so nailed, to w Imni 
tlx Soil of the dociaised Lmiis was eoiisiaiu-d, was wi'll 
fiitcii to answer the ])ur]u»se for wliiclt lie was imdonht- 
< d!y ehosoii ; h<’ was a worthy snhstitnte for jioiscai or 
the daattoi'. Ilis name was Simon, and liis tradi tliaf of 
a slioemaki'r; an ohsecnc, drunken, fi'roeioiis. in'dless 
heiii”. whose j»rotiei('ney in erinu' had aeipiired for hin't 
a .situation and iiilluenec in tlie Parisian nuinieipal hody. 
'fhe .sii]H'Tior lirulalily wdiieh lie had deliuhted to dis 
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play at the Temple, during the captivity of the monarch, 
iiad pointed him out as the person who might best he 
trusted with the charge of torineutiiig the son of that 
monarch. In his new office he was ably seconded by his 
wife, a congenial hel])ma(e, wlio having cast off, or never 
])osscssed, the feelings of humanity, a])proached, as near 
as moiial could aj)j)roaeh, to the nature of a fiend. The 
task which they had to perform was quite a labour of 
love to them. 

For two days and nights after ^e was torn from.his 
mother, the unfortunate child never ceasi'd to vveej), and 
to call for her. lint violence soon taught him to sup- 
press his tc'ars, and mourn in silence. The room into 
wliich he avus taken, and which was to lie his future 
abode, seems to have lieen malignantly selecte.d with the 
view of wounding his heart ; it was that in which he 
liad been accustomed to live Avilh his father, and in 
which he last liidicld him. J'here the mate of ISimon 
cut otl' the flaxen ringlets that adorned his head, replaced 
I hem by the red caj), the emhiem of blood, strijijied him 
of his mourning, and clothed him in the dress which 
distinguished tlie mo.st furious of the revolutionists. The 
j'air coin])loted tludr work by lavishing .on him their 
gibes and jeers ; the Avife, in allusum to a French game, 
boasted that she had been ‘"jdaying at stripping the 
king,’' and the liusbami congratulated him on being 
transformed into a jacobin. ’I'hat he might not be 
wholly without playthings, he was furnished with a 
miniating guillotine, 

ATell had it been for the young prince if insult had 
been all that he was doomed to endure. But this was 
tlie least of his avocs. lie was obliged to wait upon his 
baiharous jailors, and to perform the most degrading 
offices, and was unuKTcifiilly beaten Avhen his obedience 
Avas not deemed sufficiently prompt, A few instances 
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will suffice to show tlie manner in whicii he was treated. 
Oil one occasion, Simon, in a })aroxjsm of drunken rage, 
threw a plate at him, which was near depriving liiin of 
an eye. On a second, hecause the cliild refused to sing 
an infamous song against his mother, and wept at tlu' 
recollection of her, ho seized an andiron, and aimed at 
Iiis head a blow wliicli must have been fatal liad it not 
been avoided. Anotlier time, he. lifted n]> his victim by 
tlie hair, eKclainiing Wretched viper! I liave a great 
mind to cru.sli you against tlie wall!” lie would, jier- 
liaps, have gratified his inclination, had not tlie child 
been wrested from his grasp hy M. Naudet, a surgeon, 
who wa.s at tHe moment ju-i'scribing foi- Simon's wife, 
and who expressed his contemjit of him in no measured 
terms. On the following morning, ^vhen M. Naudet 
again visited his patient, the prince stealthily aj)])roachcd 
liim, and offered two pears Avhich lie had received for his 
own breakfast. 1 thank you, sir,” said he, for your 
kitidness yesterday. Tlicse arc all 1 can oifiu’ you to 
show my gratitude, and you will give me great pleasure 
hy accepting them.” 

I I is amiable disposition was still more strikingly mani- 
fested in an ^inswer wliich he made to his persecutor, at 
a period when the royalists of the western iiroviiices were 
bcattcring the republicans like ehalf before the wind. 
“ What wonldst thou do to me, Capet, if the Von- 
deans were to deliver thee'?” said Simon to liim one 
day, after he had just given way to a furious burst of 
passion. J would forgive you,” was the rgply. Yet 
he could display firmness, as well as mildness. On the 
anniversary of the establishment of tlie rc])nb]ic, while 
the cannon were firing in comnieinoration of that event. 
Simon hade hiju say, “3 Ilepnbliquc !” d'ho prince 
remained silent,, till Simon threatened, and raised his 
arm to strike him ; upon which lie said, You arc the 
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strongest, but you shall never make me repeat such 
words as tlvose/’ But neither mildness nor firmness 
availed to save him from the ferocity of his jailor. Night 
itself, which brings unbroken sleep to the slave, was not 
allowed to yield repose to the ca})tive, Simon was in 
the nightly habit of several times calling out, “ Cajict, 
Ca]»ct!” When tlic child rejdied, ‘‘Here 1 am, citi- 
zen,” Simon would bellow out, Come near, that I may 
sec you.” Trembling and half-awake, the child would 
grope his way towards him, and as soon as he came 
witliin reach was stretched on the fioi>r by a kick, and 
was then dismissed with the brutal words, “ Now go to 
bed again, you wolf-cub.” 

But to debilitate the body, and wear out the spirits, 
and thus bring their victim to an early grave, was not 
enough to satisfy the fiendish malignity of his oj^pressors ; 
nothing less than polluting his mind would suffice to com- 
plete their triumph, 'riiough he lived in an atmosphere 
of crime, and heard only obscene, sanguinary, and im- 
pious sentiments, intermingled witli oaths, this was found 
insuffieient to pervert him, and additional means were 
therefore employed. To aceom])lisli tludr purpose, he 
was plied with intoxicating li<(uors. AJhiie he had 
always disliked, hut lie was now compelled to drink it, 
and other stimulants, till reason was overpowt red. While 
he was in this situation, he was taught to sing disgusting 
songs, and to utter frightful execrations; and he was 
placed at the window, that he might be heard h}" his 
relations, Iteid by the soldiers who guarded his prison. 
It must have been in one of these fits of compelled 
insanity that he signed a paper — if, in truth, he did sign 
it — which was presented to him by Simon and flebert, 
and which, among other falsehoods, contained an accu- 
sation of the most infamous nature against his mother. 
It may, indeed, be doubted wliether such a paper 
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existed ; it is certain that those who j^retended to have 
it in their hands did not venture to })roduce it on the 
trial of the queen. 

Towards the latter end of January 1794, he was re- 
lieved from the presence of Simon, who was under the 
necessity of resigning his office, that lie might take his 
seat in the Parisian Common Council. But the change 
brought only a change of woe to the captive. From 
])rotligate society he passed at once to utter solitude. 
His situation during the greater ]>art of the year is thus 
described by his sister, the Duchess of Angouleme. 

They had the unheard-of and unexampled hai barity 
to desert an unfortunate infant of eight years old, who 
was suffering from illness, and to keep him in his room, 
under locks and bolts, with no other resource than a 
broken bell, which he never rang, because, so much did 
he dread the people whom it would have brought, that 
he j)referi‘ed wanting everything to asking for anything 
from his [)ersecutors. He was in a bed which had not 
been shaken for six months, and which he had no longer 
strength enough to make ; it swarmed with fli^s and 
luigs, and his linen and person were covered with them. 
For more than a year he had no change of sliirt or stock- 
ings ; every kind of filth was suffered to accumulate in 
his room, and was not removed during all that time. 
His window, which was locked as well as grated, was 
never ojiencd, and such was the pestilential odour that it 
was impossible to stay in the place. He might, indeed, 
have washed, and kept himself a little cleaner, for ho 
had a pitcher of water ; but his spirit was too broken, 
and, besides, his malady began to deprive him of the 
strength which was necessary for exertion. He never 
asked for anything; such was the terror inspired by 
Simon and his other keepers. He spent his days with- 
out any kind of occupation ; nor was he allowed a light. 
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His situation affeclecl his niiiicl as well as his body, and 
it is no wonder that he fell into a frightful atrojdiy.’ 
To this must bo added, that ho was roused fiom sleep, 
and oblig^’d to get up evoiy two or three hours, by the 
sentinels; and that, to render his seclusion j)erfeet, he 
Avas not ])ermitt<'<l to see even the individual who 
brought his coarse food, his meals being ])laced in a 
box, wbieli tnrmsl upon a pivot. The only voices which 
he heard were those which ordered him to go to l)cd at 
sundown, and which summoned him from it in the dead 
of the night. 

'Idle doAvnfall of Rohespierre and the heads of his fac- 
tion * checked the carnage made by the guillotine, and 
lhr<wv ojien the prison-doors for thousands of persons 
who liad almost eeas<‘d to lio])e. Ihit the* change Avhich 
it wrought in the hitnation of the prince was less favour- 
aide. It was confined to giving liim another bed, bath- 
iiig, and freeing bim from vermin, and ordiuing that lie 
should be more mildly treated ; but be w'as still left in 
silence and solitude. While some of the Jacobins con- 
tinued to hold sway, and the na'cntly-fleleatc'd lerrorists 
were desperately struggling to recover the seejitre whicli 
had been Avresicd fi-om their grasp, little more w’as done 
to ameliorate the condition of the captive. On the con- 
trary, he was sj)«)ken of wdth brutal asjx'rity. 'i\> 
express pity for him Avas considered as a treasonable act ; 
and in answer to an assertion in one of the journals, that 
the government intended to ju’ovide for liis comfort and 
education, it was unhlnsliingly declared, from the tri- 
bune, that there AAais “ no idea entertained of lighten- 
ing the enptivity of Capet’s children ; " and that “ the 
committee and the convention well kncAv how to take 
off kings’ heads, but knew nothing about bringing up 
their offspring.” 

* Among tltc (subordinate terrorists who were involved in tlio 
downfall of Robespierre was the miscreant Simon. 
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It was not till late in tlic year, when the moderate 
party had acquired influence, that more attention bega]i 
to he j)aid to tlic comfort of the ])ri}iee. lie was fur- 
nished with some means of amusing hituself, was allowed 
a light in the evening, and was put under tlie care oi’ 
two commissioners, named Laurent and Cromier, who 
were kiiid-heai’ted men. Hut kindness came too late to 
save, it could only smooth the passage to the tomh ; lie 
was rajiidly sinking under the pressure of disease and 
long-continued anguish. At length, the eominittcc of 
j)uh]ic safety despatched three of its mendiers to the 
Temple, to ascertain the state of the captive. Tlieir 
report, which was drawn up by M. Ilarmand de la Meuse*, 
was kept a close secret by tlie committee, and did not 
become public till niany years after. 

“ We found,” says M. Ilarmand, ‘‘the })rincc seated 
at a little sepiarc (aide, on wliicli were scatlei'od a great 
many pla^’ing cards, some bent into tin* form of boxes, 
and others built up as houses. He was engaged witli 
these cards when we (‘iitercd, and he did not leave off 
liis play. He w\as dressed in a now sailor’s dress of slate - 
coloured cloth ; his head was uncovered ; the room was 
clean and light ; liis bed was a stump bedstead without 
curtains ; the linen seemed to us to bo fine and good. 

“ AVc a]>])roacIied the young })rinc(‘, on whom our 
motions and our conversation did not seem to mak(' 
the slightest impression. I told him that the govern- 
ment, informed too late of the had state of his health, 
and of his refusal to tiike exercise, and reply to the 
questions which had been put to him, had sent us h» 
repeat tliose questions in its name, to say that a jdiysiciaii 
slioiild visit him, and to procure for Iiim wliatcvcr he 
might desire either to amuse liirn, or to restore his healtli. 

I begged that he wouhl have the kindness to give me an 
answer. While I w^as addressing him he looked stead- 
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taly at me without moving ; he listened to me with 
tlic appejirance of the utmost attention ; ljut itot a word 
of reply. 

“ 1 tlien repeated what I had said, as if I thought 
that he had not understood me, and I continiu'd tlius ; 
‘ Perhaps, sir, I did not explain myself tdearly, qj you 
did not comprcliend me. 13o you -wisli for a horse, a dog, 
birds, playthings, or one or more comj)anions of your 
own age ? I am commissioned to offer you all these 
things, and likewise to desire that you will take exerci^^e, 
which is necessary to your health.’ I exhausted in vain 
the catalogue of tilings for which a child like him might 
he supposed to wish*; I did not receive a single word of 
answer, not even a sign or a gesture ; though his head 
was turned towards me, and he looked at me with an asto- 
nishing steadiness, which expressed the greatest inditfer- 
encc. 1 then allowed myself to take a harsher tone, and 
said to him, ‘ So much obstinacy in one so young as you 
are, is an iuexcusj.d>le fault. It is the more astonishing, 
hecaUvSe our visit has no other object than to render your 
situation more comfortable, to make care 1)0 taken of 
you, and to offer you assistance. How do you suppose 
we can accomplish this, if you persist in refusing to 
answer, and to tell us what you would like ? Have the 
goodness to let us know what we are to do, and it shall 
be done.’ Still the same fixed look, and the same 
attention, but not a single woi d. 

“ I continued — ‘ What answer, sir, do you wish us to 
give to the government, which has sent us here '( We 
beg that you will reply to us, or we must end by order- 
ing you to do it.’ Not a word, hut still the same coun- 
tenance, the same fixed look. My colleagues and I were 
deeply affected. In that look especially, there was so 
decided an expression of indifference and resignation, that 
it seemed to say to us, What matters it to ine ? Finish 
your victim ! 
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“ My heart was s\velliDg with grief. I tried, however, 
what could he done by using the tone of command, and, 
seating myself near the prince, I said to him, ‘ Give me 
your hand, sir.' He gave it immediately, and touching 
it, I felt a tumour at the wrist. ‘ The other hand, sir.’ 
He stretched it out directly. ‘Allow me, sir, to toucli 
your legs and knees.' He got up, and I found the 
same kind of tumours on the two knees and under the 
hams. 

“ As he stood up, the prince had all thn signs of being 
rickety ; his legs and thighs were long and thin, liis 
arms were the same, his bust was short, the chest was 
prominent, the shoulders were high and contracted. 
His head was very beautiful in all its parts, his com- 
j)lexion clear, but colourless, his hair long, and of a bright 
chesnut colour, ‘Now, sir, have the goodness to walk.’ 
Ho did so by going towards the door, but he returned 
directly, and sat down. ‘ Have the goodness, sir, to 
walk again, and fur a longer time.’ Silence and refusal. 
He remained on the chair, with his elbows resting on the 
table. His features did not change for a single instant ; 
not the slightest apparent emotion, not the least astonish- 
ment in his eyes, no more than if we were not present, 
and he had never been spoken to. During the whole of 
this scene my colleagues did not utter a word, but we 
looked on each other, filled with surprise and sorrow. 
We were just approaching each other to communicate 
our reflections on the subject, when the prince's dinner 
was brought in. 

“ A porringer of red ware, containing a black kind of 
broth, in which floated some lentils; on a plate, of the 
same kind of ware, a small bit of dry shrunk -up boiled 
meat, the bad quality of w hich w'as plain from the bad- 
ness of its appearance ; a second plate full of lentils, and 
a third, in which were six chesnuts, rather burned than 
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roasted, a pev;ter plait', no knife, no wine, Sncli wastlie 
whole of the serviee. Such, as the eoinmissioncTS in- 
formed me, was tlic order given hy the common council. 

“ JMy colh'agues and I manifested to them by oiir 
looks the Indignation wdiich we felt ; but to sjjare them 
from hearing, in tlie presence of tlie prince, the reproaches 
which th(\v dc'served, I made a sign to them to leave tlic' 
room, and 1 then told them what 1 thoni^ht of the detest- 
able dinner (vf tlie young jirince. Tliey rejteated that it 
was according to instruetioiis from the iMuniei]>ality, 
and tliat befbi-e their time it was still worse. AVc ordered 
them to alter this mode of proceeding, and to begin by 
serving U]) directly some nice things and some fruit. I 
sent out for some graj)es, which arc scarce at this 
season. 

“ Having given these directions, I returned to the 
prince’s room. He had eaten up the whole. I asked 
him, ‘ VVlietlier he likcsl his dinntT.’ No answer. 

‘ Whether he was fond of gra]>es.’ No answer. 
moment aftei’, tlu' gra])es Avere brought in ; they Averi' 
plaged on the table, and he ate them witliout saying a 
word. I begged him to say, wliether hc' Avished for 
:omc Avine. He still remained silent. 

It AAvas no longer ])ossihle to dv>u]>t, that all our 
attempts to obtain an answer Avould be made in vain. 1 
finished hy saying, ‘ It is very vexations to us to he 
obliged to believe that we dis])lease you. Do you AA'ish 
us to go?’ He Avas still mute. We then quitted the 
room, full of the most melancholy ladleetions on so 
obstinate a silence, and on the moral and physical 
situation of the young prince.” 

It is obvious, from this report, that tlie mental as 
w'cll as the corporeal faculties of the young prince had 
received a fatal shock, from the sufferings which he had 
undergone. His reluctance to take exercise did not 
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spring from obstinacy, ])nt iroin feebleness ; motion was 
become extremely painful to him. He was nearly in 
the last stage of a virulent pulmonary and scrofulous 
disease. A few days after the visit of the three deputies, 
the committee of public safety directed M. Dusault, 
one ,of the most emitient pliysicians of Paris, to take him 
under his care. Dusanlt did not conceal tliat it was too 
late to rescue the j)atient, but lie Iiojicd that he might 
])r<)loj!g his existence' for a few montlis, and render 
liis departure less painful. But, while he w'as striving to 
effect this, he was himself snatched away by sudden 
death. His })lace was supplied I)y two j)hysicians of 
e<jual eminence, jMM. Pelletan and Dumangin. Their 
task, wliich was begun on the 5th of June, was sjieedily 
In’onght j;o a close. Their first stej) was to remove him 
to a better room, the windows of which looked into the 
garden, 'ilic sight of the sun and the verdure seemed 
to atford him a momentary pleasure ; a foint smile no’tN' 
and then gleamed u)>on his features, but he ‘never spoke. 
A fainting fit on the 7th showed that his end was nigh, 
and, on the following day, at two oVlock in the afternoon, 
he ceased to exist. Entirely worn Out, he expired without 
a single struggle. 

After life’s fitful fevei, lie sleeps \ve!! : 

Treason has done iiis worst.” 
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THE EXILES OF THE EIGHTEENTH OF FRUCTIDOR. 

In perusing the history of the French Revolution, the 
reader cannot hiil to perceive, that various events took 
place for which })arallels may be found in the history of 
our own Commonwealth. Among them may be noticed, 
a sovereign led to the block; the royal children left in 
the hands of tlie republicans ; and the representatives of 
the people tyrannised over by an armed force. In each 
instance, however, a comparison between the French and 
English subverters of monarchy turns out much to the 
advantage of the latter, whose proceedings displayed hut 
little of that baseness, malignity, and thirst of blood, by 
Avhich their Gallic imitators were so infamously distin- 
guished. If, for exam])lc, we direct our attention to the 
attacks made on the legislative bodies, in the two countries, 
we discover the same striking difference in the conduct 
of the parties concerned, that was manifest in the treat- 
ment of the royal children. When, in 1048, the House 
of ('ominous was deprived of a majority of its members, 
and when, five years later, it was violently broken up by 
(h'omwell, there was at least no imprisonment, no con- 
fiscation, no banishment, inflicted upon their opponents 
by the triumphant wrong-doers ; justice and the rights 
of the poo})le were violated, but humanity was res})ected. 
In what manner a victorious French faction treated its 
political opponents, the following narrative will show ; 
though it presents but a faint picture of the sufferings 
endured by those who were victims of the memorable day 
which, according to the “ gipsy jargon ” of the republic, 
Avas called the 1 8th of Fructidor. 

On the 4tli of September, 179 ' 7 , under the pretext 
that a royalist conspiracy was formed in the councils, the 
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majority of the Freneli Jirectory, seconded by the 
Jacobins, consuiniimted its infringements of the consti- 
tution, by the daring measure of calling the military force 
to its aid, deposing two of its colleagues, and employing 
camioji and bayonets against the representatives of the 
jtcople. 4'heir treason was successful ; for the councils 
had imprudently confined themselves to debating, or 
rather talking, upon defensive measures, while they ought 
to have been acting vigorously to avert the threatened 
danger. The directory followed up its easy success, by 
<lictating to a minority of the councils a decree, which 
was worthy of being enrolled along with the laws enacted 
during the reign of terror. Among other things, this 
decree annulled all the recent elections, whether for 
legislative or administrative purposes, in no less .than 
forty -nine dejxartments ; established ninety military com- 
missions, to sit in judgment on royalists and emigrants ; 
proscribed all the ineinhers of the Bourbon family ; 
ordered all persons whose names were inserted, justly or 
unjustly, in the list of emigrants, to quit France within 
a fortnight, under the penalty of, being shot ; placed for 
twelve months the whole of the journals and periodical 
works under the superintendence of the police ; and, 
without any form of trial, or legal j)r()<)f being produced, 
transported, to tlic distant and pestilential colony of 
(Cayenne, two directors, two generals, fifty-three deputies, 
and twenty-seven journalists. 

Though the directory liad hurried on the passing of 
this decree of proscription, it failed, in the first instance, 
to secure more than a fifth of its prey. The disappoint- 
m(mt must have been a sore annoyance to it. Of the 
eight}" persons whom it had doomed to exile, between sixty 
and seventy had been apprised of the danger, and had 
found the means of coiiccialinent or flight. Among this 
fortunate number was Carnot, one of the expelled di- 
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rectors. It was, therefore, compelled to be satisfied, at 
))resent, with transporting only fifteen ]>ersons. 

The persons wlio comjmsed the first detaehnicnt •)! 
exiles were, Barthelemy, Ihchegru, Barlxl- Marljois, 
Aubri, Bourdon de I'Oise, Laffont Ladebat, Tron^oii dc 
Coiidray, Rovere, Miirirais, De la Roue, Dossonville, 
Ramc], Willot, la Villehcurnois, and Brotier. Of these 
individuals, the last two were agents of the Bourbons, 
who liad be(>n detected in tainjx'ring with the military 
force, and sentenced to d(‘ath, which ])unishment had 
been mitigated to ten years’ im))ri.sonment. Among tlic 
remaining thirteen were, gcmerals, diplomatists, states- 
men, and orators ; some of whom liad defended their 
country in the field, while others had no less honour- 
ably distinguished themselves in political life. Let 
us now see what was the treatment which they met 
with. 

At midnight, on the 7th of September, tlie jailor of the 
I’cmple announced to the })risoners tlvat the moment of 
their departure was at liaiid. Scarcely a (]iiarter of an 
hour was allowed them to col](‘ct necessaries for their 
journey, and for a voyage to another hcjuispliere. 'J'hLs 
scanty notice of their removal was the commencement of 
that system of varied and perpetual annoyance which 
their enemies had obviously determined to act upon. 
They were led through a double line of soldiers to the 
vehicles which were to convey them, and, as they passed 
along, they, and the faithful domestics who came to bid 
them farewell, were insulted and ill treated by tlic soldiers. 
These men, who deserved rather the name of bandits 
than of soldiers, did not scruple to murmur that the lives 
of the captives had been spared, and, still more, that 
they were allowed to carry away even a fragment of 
their property. Augercau, their general, gave a con- 
vincing proof that he was a fit chief for such demoralised 
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beings. When the exiles were about to leave tile tem- 
ple, Le Tellicr, one of Uarthelemy’s domestics, came 
running up with a permission, which had been granted 
to liirn by the directory, to accompany his master into 
banishment. On reading the jai])er, Aiigcreaii said, “You 
are resolved, then, to share tlie fate of tlicse men, who 
are lost for ever? Take my word for it that, whatever 
may be in store for them, the^^ will never come bjick.” 
“ 1 have made u])my mind,” R'jdied Le Tellicr; “ 1 think 
n)yself but too ha}>py to j)artake in my master’s mis- 
fortunes.” “ Well, then, go, fanatic, and perish with 
him,” angrily exedaimed Augereau ; and tluai, turning 
io the giuu’ds, he a(bled, “Let this man be watched as 
closely as these villains.” 

In the eoiiduct of the directory tow’ards their vanquished 
foes everything was consistently base. Before the exiles 
could reaeli llochelbrt, w'here tliey were to he embaiked, 
they had to jouiiiey between three and four hundred 
miles, through sev(‘ral (k'jjartments. This afforded an 
excellent ojqHU’tunity of subjecting them to insult, and 
it was not lost. The Aodiieh'S, by which they were to 
be conveyed, were so constnieted as to expose them to 
the gaze and even to the violcmeo of the mob, and to 
make them feed all tlje discomfort of ti’avelling ovei* 
exccraldc roads, d’hey were a sort of cages, breast high, 
foiined of bars of iron, aial placed on a four-wheeled 
carriage, w hich resembled that of an ammunition w aggon. 
Kach of tliesc; was to contain four ])ersons, and a guard, 
who kept the key. Idie escort consisted of six hundred 
horse and foot, wuth two jueces of camion; and it was 
wwthily commanded by a jacobin, named Dutertre, who 
had not been released more than a month from the gal- 
leys, at 'roulon, to whicli a court-martial had condemned 
liim, for having been guilty of robbery, assassination, 
and incendiarism, in the department of La Vendee. His 
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orders Were, to put the prisoners to death, in ease of any 
attempt being made for their rescue. 

At two in the morning, on tlic 3th of September, tlic 
captives quitted the Temple, amidst the hooting and 
clamour of the rabble, which had assembled to enjoy the 
sight. In order to reach the Barriere d’Enfer, they had 
to pass through nearly the whole width of Paris ; and 
they were also taken out of the direct road, that they 
might be para<]ed under the windows of the Luxembourg 
palace, for the gratification of the directors, who residc'd 
there. During tlie three-quarters of an hour which they 
remained at tlic palace, they heard the commander of 
the escort called to, and desired to “ take good care of 
those gentlemen,” and 'were scoffed at by some of the 
jacobin members of the council of five hundred. “ The 
stormy night, the fire-pots blazing round the Odeon 
theatre, (where the rev(dutionized council held its per- 
manent sitting,) and the bowlings of the terrorists, made 
this last scene, and these horrible farewells, worthy of 
the barbarians who had ])ve))ared them.” 

A tedious march of tw(*lve hours, over an ill-paved 
road, brought the exiles to Arpajon, little more than 
twenty miles from the capital. Short as the distance 
was, they were all nearly exhausted, particularly Bar- 
thelemy, Barhe Marbois, and 7’ron9on de (loudray, who 
were suffering from illness. Every jolt had bruised 
them severely against the bars of the cages. On their 
reaching Arpajon, they were plunged into a gloomy and 
fetid underground dungeon, in which was a little straw 
for them to rest upon. Dutertre watched their coun- 
tenances, as they descended from the carriages, and was 
furious that they betrayed no signs of dejection. “ These 
scoundrels,” said he, “ look as if they were setting me 
at defiance ; hut I will see whether I cannot bend their 
spirit before I have done with them.” When Barbe' 
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Marbois, who was exceedingly ill, approached the top of 
the stairs, the sight and smell of the den overcame him, 
and he groaned forth “ Slioot me at once, and spare me 
tJie horrors of dying by inches !” Unmoved by his con- 
dition, the wife of the jailor said to him, “ Y ou are very 
nice, forsootli^ j)lcnty of folksf as great as you, have not 
made so much ado I ” After having made this feminine 
speech, which was interlarded with oaths, she seized his 
arm, threw him to the bottom of the stairs, and closed 
the door, leaving them in total darkness. By the fall 
one of the jaw-bones of Marbois was broken, his face 
was lacerated, and he 'was covered with blood. His 
companions, however, could not obtain a surgeon for 
him, nor even w'ater to ^vash his wounds. 

At Etampes, on the following day, Dutertre halted 
them in an ojicn spot, that the rabble might have the 
])lcasuro of indulging in their usual brutality. The 
sovereign people were not slow in availing themselves 
of the privilege ; the prisoners weie hooted, pelted with 
mud, and loaded with execrations. Troncoi^^^du Coudray 
was one of the members of the department of tlic Seine 
and Oise, and the inhabitants of the district of Etampes 
had been pre-eminently active in bringing about his 
(doetion. Indignant at the baseness of the multitude, 
lie arose, and vehemently harangued them. “It is I 
myself, it is your representative,” said he ; “ do you 
recognise him in this iron cage? It is I, whom you 
commissioned to vindicate your rights ; and it is in my 
person that they have been violated. I am dragged to 
punishment without having been tried, without having 
been even accused. My crime consists in my having 
protected your liberty, your property ; in having sought 
to procure peace for our country ; in having wished to 
restore your children to you ; my crime is having been 
faithful to the constitution whioli we have sworn to 
maintain. As the reward of my zeal in your service 
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and defence, you now join my executioners ! " For 
a while the clamour of the rnob was suspended, but it 
was soon renewed, and was kept up during the throe 
hours which the exiles remained at Etainpes. In the 
afternoon, they proceeded to Angerville, where they 
would again have slept in 41 dungeon, had not one of the 
officers taken on himself to lodge them at an inn ; an 
act of humanity, for which he was put under arrest by 
Dutertre, and sent off to Paris. 

After having pass(^d part of ii day and slept at Orleans, 
where, thanks to a few benevolent individuals, they were 
in comparative comfoii;, the cavalcade proceeded to Blois. 
In that cit y a mob of boatmen had collected to meet them, 
by which the cages were attacked. I'he assailants were, 
however, repulsed by Captain Gauthier, one of the offi- 
cers of the escort, and the captives were shut up, for the 
night, in an extremely damp church, on the pavement 
of which a scanty portion of straw had been sjiread. In 
the morning, their danger was renewed and increased. 
Their departure was delayed far beyond the usual time, 
till a furious mob was again got together, which was 
stimulated to violence by two officers of the escort, 
Colin and Guillet, of wliom the former had acted a 
conspicuous part in the massacres of September ]7h2, 
and the latter was worthy to be his comrade. It would 
j)robably have been all over witli the captives, had not 
the firmness of the chief of the municipal guards com- 
p(dled the leaders of the convoy to proceed on their 
journey. 

At Blois, an affecting scene took place in the parting 
of Barbe-Marbois from his wife. As soon as the news 
of his arrest readied lier, she had hurried from their 
country seat at Metz to I’aris. She was too late ; he 
Avas gone. Without waiting to ask the directory 
for permission to see,;him, she instantly folloived on 
his track, and came up to liim at Blois. This affec- 
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tionate woman, who had travelled post nearly three 
liundred and fifty miles, seemed destined to fail at the 
very moment when she thought licr purpose was accom- 
]>lished. Both Dutertre and the commissioner of the 
directory refused to comply with her request, d’hc 
jailors, however, were more humane, and suffeied her to 
see him for a single quarter of an lioiir. That the time 
might not he exceeded, one of them stood by with a 
watch in his hand, “ Wlien the last minute was nigh, 
IVIarbois, summoning up all his fortitude, led towards us 
his amiable partner. She hardly recognised Bartliclemy 
and Du Coudray, they were already so much altered. 

‘ Com])anions,’ said he, ‘ I present to you Madame de 
]Marl)ois, who, at tlio moment of sepai’ating from me, 
wishes to hid you also farewell.' We crowded round 
licr deligiit('d ; and she ivished us!,^ not courage, but 
strength and healtli. She tlioii hurst into tears, upon 
wliich Marhois tirmly said, ‘Go, go, my love ; it is time 
now.’ lie folded lier to his bimst, carried her in his 
arms to the door of the prison, o])ened and shut ^it him- 
self, and then dropped upon the floor in a fainting-fit. 
AV'e hastened to assist him. ‘ My friends,’ said lie, as 
soon as he revived, ‘ I am quite myself again !#1 have 
recovered the source of my courage.' ” From tliat mo- 
ment lie bore ill health and misfortune witli unflinch- 
ing constancy. 

At Amboise, which was their next stage, they were 
thrust into a room so small, that there^ was not space 
enoiigli for them to stretch themselves on the straw. 
Nor was their situation improved on their reaching 
Tours. Here they were lodged in the prison of the 
Conciergerie, wliich was full of galley-slaves. Their 
conductors ushered them into a court-yard, where the 
convicts were assembled, and round which were dun- 
geons, into which they were locked at night. One of 
these dungeons was destined for the exiles. As soon as 
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the jailors had retired, all the convicts withdrew into a 
corner of the yard, with the exception of one, who ap- 
proached the new-comers, and said, ‘‘ Wq are very sorry, 
gentlemen, to see you here. We are not w'orthy to come 
near you ; hut if, in the wretched condition to wliich v^’e 
are reduced, w e can render you any service, we hope 
that you wdll condescend to accept it. The dungeon 
which is intended for you is the coldest and smallest of 
them all ; we beg that you will take ours instead, for it 
is larger and less damp.** What a strange contrast did 
this conduct form with that of the rulers of France ! 
Humanity, discarded by the directors and their agents, 
had taken refuge in the bosoms of galley-slaves. AVe 
thanked tlnese poor creatures,*’ says Ramel, ‘‘ and ac- 
cepted this singular hospitality, which was offered by 
men w'bosc hands were sullied wdth crimes, but wdiose 
hearts were not entirely closed against pity.” When tlie 
captives w'cre in their dungeon, a j)ound of bread aiid a 
portion of wine w'erc brought to each of them ; it wa.^^ 
the first food they had tasted for more than thirty hours. 

Their fare and treatment during the next day’s march 
was somewhat better. The escort was so fatigued that 
Hutertnc placed the ea2)tives under the care of a move- 
able column of^thc national guard, while he rested and 
refreshed his troops. The peasants, of whom the guard 
consisted, allowed them to w’alk about, and the inhabi- 
tants of St. Maur supplied them liberally wdth good pro- 
visions. They were now on the vei-ge of an extensive 
forest through which they had to pass, and the surround- 
ing couiitr}^ was thickly wooded. This circumstance 
suggested to some of them the idea' of trying to escape. 
The scheme was, however, successfully opposed by 
Barbe-Marbois, Tron^on du Coudray, and others, w ho 
erroneously held it to be a duly to submit to their doom, 
till it w^as reversed by a legal tribunal. 

The indulgence which tlie captives had met with at 
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St. Maur, ceased as soon as they resumed their journey. 
The road to Cdiiltclherault was in such a detestable state, 
and the vehicles were of such a clumsy construction, that 
the exiles could scarcely support the shocks which they 
incessantly encountered ; by the three who were labouring 
under illness, excessive torture was suffered. A request 
to be allowed to walk in tlie midst of the escort was 
brutally cefused. On arriving at the town, they were 
first, as usual, exposed to the gaze and vulgarity of the 
mob, and w'cre then shut up m a dungeon, the stench of 
which was so noisome, that several of them fainted on 
entering, and the whole of them must have been stiffed, 
had not the door been promptly openiid. Here, as at 
Amboise, they Were indebted to a criminal for the only 
kindness^which was shown to them. A man, who had 
been condemned to three years’ imprisonment in chains, 
charitably brought them some clean water, and offered 
his bed to Ilarbe-Marbois. “ Have patience, gentlemen,” 
said he ; in time one gets used to everything,*' 

At Poitiers their treatment W’as not bettered, and at 
Lusignan it seemed likely to be rendered still worse. 
The prison of the latter town being too small to contain 
them, the ferocious Dutertre ordered that, chilled as 
th^ w ere by the heavy rain and wind which had beaten 
on them throughout the day, they should pass the whole 
of the night in the cages, in the middle of the market- 
place. With much difficulty, however, and by becom- 
ing responsible for them, the mayor an^ the commander 
of the national guard succeeded in obtaining permission 
to lodge them at an inn. The meditated exposure of his 
prisoners was the last act of inhumanity which Dutertre 
had the power of exercising upon them. A courier from 
the directory arrived at Lusignan, with orders to send 
him under arrest to Paris — not because he had disgraced 
them by his enielty, but because it was discovered that 
he had pocketed the money given to him for the expense 
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of the march, and had supplied the deficicnoy hy requi- 
sitions upon the miniici])alities. When the degraded 
general was passing by the inn where the captives wei e 
fpiartercd, Ramel threw up the window to look at him ; 
and nearly paid for his curiosity with his life, A sen- 
tinel fired at him, and the ball broke the window-frame 
above his head. 

The exiles gained nothing by the removal of llutertre ; 
his successor, Guillet, ])eing at least equal to him in bar- 
barity. The first act of this new commander Avas to ar- 
rest the mayor of St. Maixent, for having ventured to 
manifest sympatliy with the sufferers. But the mur- 
murs of tlic crowd compelled him to set the mayor at 
liberty. Here, the inmates of the cages were mustered, 
to have a description taken of their persons, ages, and 
professions. Tlio men who questioned them embraced 
this opportunity of treating them Avith imhoundcd inso- 
lence ; but they did not do so Avith impunity iir every 
instance. “ And thou,” said one of tlie ruffians to Ka- 
mel, “ Avhat trade didst thou folloAvl” “The trade 
Avhich has been dishonoured by such caitiffs as thou 
art, the trade of a soldier,” replied Ramel. 

A dungeon, cold, dark, and Avet, more than twenty- 
five feet under ground, received them at Niort. Ijhey 
had, as yet, obtained no official notice respecting their 
destination ; all that they kncAv Avas from hearsay and 
conjecture. To relieve them from their suspense, the 
municipal officer, who was on guard, promised to pro- 
cure for them as many iiewsj)apers as he could collect ; 
but he was not* permitted to keep his promise. In the 
morning, when they quitted the dungeon, the whole of 
them had nearly lost the use of their limbs, in conse- 
quence of the damp and cold to which they had been 
exposed. 

I'he severe bruises, occasioned by the roughness of the 
road, were their worst annoyance for the last two days of 
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their journey. They consoled themselves, however, 
with the idea that they were about to enjoy at least a 
temporary repose. The precaution now adopted of 
placing a sentinel in their nightly dungeon, to deprive 
them of all chance of escajdng, the frequent arrival and 
despatching of courier^, and various other circumstances, 
convinced them that they were not far distant from the 
spot to which they were destined. They indulged the 
flattering though not very rational hope, that their victo- 
rious enemies would, perhaps, treat them with some 
degree of lenity, or, at worst, that they would be allowed 
sufficient time to recover from their fatigue, and to pro- 
vide the necessaries of which they stood greatly in need, 
'fhey were speedily undeceived. 

At length, after having been a fortnight on their hor- 
rible journey, they reached Rochefort, where tliey were 
to bid farewell to their native land. They, however, 
were still ignorant of the place to which they were des- 
tined. At this moment, everything conspired to fill 
them with the gloomiest forebodings. Instead of enter- 
ing the town, on its way to the fort, the procession passed 
round it, through a double line of troops, funned by the 
garrison. A mob of shipwrights, sailors, and soldiers, 
gathei'ed round the vehicles, and rent the air with 
ominous cries of “ To the water with them ! Down with 
the tyrants ! Make them drink out of the big cup !" 
The prisoners well knew what was meant by these sa- 
vage exclamations, and they feared that, like the victims 
of the monster Carrier at Nantes, they were doomed to 
perish by drowming. Their fears were .increased when 
they were taken on board a small vessel, which was 
anchored in the middle of the river. There they w'ere 
immediately forced dowm betwx*en decks, by some sinis- 
ter-looking soldiers, who drove them to the forecastle, 
wdicre they could scarcely move, and w'cre almost stifled 
by the smoke from the cook's stove. Sentinels wxro 
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]tlaced over them, by whom they were pressed into a still 
narrower space, and loaded with insults and threats, 
couched in the most violent and disgusting language. A 
bucket of water was now let down among them, and two 
loaves of ammunition-bread were thrown by its side, witli 
a gesture expressive of the utmost contempt. The cap- 
tives had not tasted food for thirty-six houi*s ; but the 
thick smoke, their crowded condition, and probably the 
terror under which they laboured, prevented them from 
availing themselves of this wretched and scanty fare. 

Still impressed w’ith the idea that the bottom of the 
Cliarcnto was to receive them, they believed their last 
hour to be at hand, when they heard the sailors busy in 
their vocation, and found that the vessel was descending 
the river. In a few houm, the vessel came to an anchor 
in the Basque roads. It was now eleven at niglit ; and, 
in a few minutes after the anchor was dropped, six of 
the prisoners W’ere summoned upon deck. 'J'hcir worst 
fears seemed to be realised. “ Tliis,” says ilamel, “ was 
a dreadful moment. I was not one of those who were 
first called. Wc bade a final farewell to our companions. 
This successive calling up, the ferocious joy of the sol- 
diers and of the crew, and the presence of Guillet, con- 
vinced us that our fellow-captives were led out to die. 
Thus cruelly situated, we remained for nearly half an 
hour in silent horror and resignation.” 

Their alarm, though natural, was groiindlcas. Tlic 
time was gone by when prisoners by hundreds could be 
plunged into the waves, or slaughtered by volleys of 
grape-shot. The directory knew this, and adopted a 
different mode of satisfying its vengeance. On this oc- 
casion it boasted of its clemency ; it took merit to itself 
for not having disgraced its triumph by shedding a 
single drop of blood ; it professed to have taken a course 
which was “ dictated by humanity.” True ; it did not 
massacre, it did not doom its foes to a summary death ; 
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it only condemned them to die by inches, far from their 
homes and friends, in a pestilential climate, deprived of 
every comfort, and exposed to perpetual insult and out- 
rage from the basest of mankind. 

The circumstance which had so much terrified the 
prisoners, was occasioned by their removal into the ship 
in which their voyage was to be performed. They found 
themselves all united on board La Vaillante corvette, 
commanded by Captain J ullien. By their transfer to a 
ship-of-war,' and the obvious preparations for sailing, 
they were relieved from their apprehensions of being 
drowned ; and their first sight of the captain, who seemed 
not to be a brutal man, led them to Jiope that they would 
experience treatment more humane than had recently^ 
fallen to their lot. In the latter point they were mis- 
taken, Guillet, the officer who escorted them on board, 
having excited in the mind of the captain a prejudice 
against them. 

'I'he first step was to shut them up between decks, 
and throw down to them two coarser loaves for their 
supper. This w’as the last time, while they were at sea, 
that bread was given to them, and the first time that 
they had eaten during forty hours. The captain next 
descended with some armed marines, and hammocks were 
given to twelve of the prisoners. To the other four, 
Kamel, Pichegru, Willot, and Dossonville, none were 
given ; they were separated from their companions, and 
the captain ordered them to go down into the boatswain's 
store-room: “As to you four gentlemen,” said he, “that is 
to be your abode.” This abode wasanoisome den, involved 
in utter darkness, where they could not stand upright, 
had nothing whatever to cover them, or to lie upon, and 
were almost poisoned by exhalations from the cables and 
the bilge-water in the hold. Some of their companions 
indignantly insisted upon sharing the same fate ; and 
Bai'thelemy and Le TeUier actually leaped down among 
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them, but they wore compelled to desist from their pur- 
pose. Though the captives wlio were hetvveeii decks 
liad hammocks, and were not exposed to breathe tlio 
stifling vapours from the hold, their situation was abun- 
dantly uncomfortable ; they had scarcely room to move, 
and, the liatches being doAvn, they suffered mucli from 
the want of air. In the morning, a biscuit, for the 
breakfast of each j)erson, was thrown through the hatch- 
way. In vain did the jn-isoners urge tliat the biscuit 
was too damaged for food, and that age })revcntc-d some 
of them from masticating it ; and e<]ually fruitless was 
their request that a larger supply of air might be ad- 
mitted into their dungeon. Their dinner consisted of a 
biscuit a piece, and a tub of boiled beans of the com- 
monest sort, without seasoning of any kind. Such was 
their fare during the whole of the voyage. 

The coming on of a storm obiigc'd La Vaillantc to 
take slielter in the road of Rocludlc. There tlie captain was 
superseded by anotlier, whose name was La Porte. The 
cliange was by no means advantageous to tiio piisoners. 
Jullicn Avas rigorous in conformity witli his instructions; 
his successor was a brute by naliire. The ffi'st greeting 
from La Porte, on liis assuming the command, sounded 
ominously to the exiles. Tlicy heard him exclaim, in a 
loud and harsh voice, Marines, I order you to k(^ep a 
close watch uj)on these great criminals ; and you sailors, 
I forbid, on pain of death, to hold any eominuiiication 
with the villains.” Then, turning to those Avhom lie 
had so courteously described, he said, Gentlemen, you 
are very lucky to have had so much mercy shown to 
you." 

A circumstance shortly afterwards occurred, which 
marks the thorough baseness and ci'ucdty of this man’s 
disposition. When the vessel was about to depart again, 
a boat was seen making towards hor. On her being 
hailed from the ship, the boatman replied, that he came 
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with effects wliicli heloiiged to one of the transported 
persons. La Porte ordered him to keep off, or he would 
sink liim. The son of Laffond-Ladebat was in tlie boat, 
and he earnestly entreated to be allowed to see his hither, 
for whom he had brought some articles of clothing. The 
father, w'ho heard his son’s voice, was excited almost 
to madness by it ; he cried out, clamoured, and ineffec- 
tually strove to get upon deck, that he might see him. 
The poor youth, too, fell u]>on his knees, and piteously 
snpplicated for leave to embi-ace once mm-e a parent 
whom he was })erhaps never again to behold. But the 
distraction of the father and the anguish of the child 
M'ere alike unavailing, “ Begone,” exclaimed the savage^ 
begone instantly, or 1 wdll sink you !” Permission to 
hand up, to the sailors the portmanteau which he had 
with him, was the only favour that young Laffond could 
obtain. 

Everything seems to have been studiously contrived 
to disgust and torment the unhappy captives. The 
guards placed over them were of the scum and refuse of 
the human race ; men embruted by a long indulgence in 
the worst of crimes. “They chiefly,” says Ramel, 
“ consisted of marines whom M. de Cirecy had sent back 
from the isles of France and Bourbon, together with the 
commissioners despatched by the directoiy for the pur- 
pose of carrying to those colonies the same decrees w hich 
had disorganised and destroyed the French eatablish- 
ments in the West Indies. 'J'hese men had formerly 
been selected from among the revolutionary bands of the 
committee of Nantes, so famous in the annals of terror, 
by the massacre and drownings of the priests- who were 
sentenced to transportation. We heard them relate to 
each other their various exploits. One boasted of having, 
on a march, murdered his captain, by stabbing him intlic 
back, and then thrown him into a ditch, because he 
suspected him to be an aristocrat ; another coolly 
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enumerated how many priests, he liad drowned in the 
Loire ; a third described to liis comrades the mode in 
which the drownings were performed, and the ‘ wiy- 
faces’ made by the unfortunate beings at the moment 
when they were submerged ; and several of them bragged 
of having knocked on the head with their oars tliose who, 
on being droj)ped into the water through the trap-door 
of the vessel, endeavoured to save themselves by swim- 
ming. They acknowledged tliat those who had sent 
them away from the isle of Bourbon had done well ; for, 
said they, ‘ if we had remained there, we would soon 
have brought the colony up to the true revolutionary 
pitch/ When these monsters for a moment suspended 
their horrible conversations, it was to sing disgusting 
songs. I'hey chose the hours of our resting, to place 
themselves by the hatchway, and howl out their obsce- 
nities, blasphemies, and cannibal strains. If we requested 
them to spare us, they loaded us with abuse, and resumed 
their infernal chorus.” 

Seven days, days of extreme misery, were spent b}" the 
captives without their being allowed to move out of the 
fetid and gloomy dens in which they had been placed at 
their coming on board. All of them, except Pichegru, 
were racked by sea-sickness, and some of them were 
seriously ill from other maladies. The wretchedness of 
their situation was aggravated by the state of the weather, 
which was so stormy that, soon after leaving Rochelle, 
they narrowly escaped being lost on the reefs of the 
Pertuis d’Auteroche, and were subsequently obliged to 
take shelter in the river Gironde. The hatches were 
therefore always kept fastened down, and the free circu- 
lation of air was consequently impeded. As if to render 
still more poisonous the stagnant atmosphere which they 
breathed, they were denied even the commonest articles 
indispensable to cleanliness and health.* Of course, the 
slightest approach to comfort was not permitted. The 
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four prisoners in the boatswain’s store-room having asked 
for a little straw, or something else to protect tliem from 
being bruised by the rolling of the vessel, La Porte 
replied, “ They are making game of me ; the boards are 
too soft for these scoundrels ; I wish I could have the 
place paved for them/’ The other prisoners met with 
a similar rebuff. They complained that they had no 
spoons, dishes, or cups, and he answered, “ What need 
have they of spoons to eat beans and biscuit with? 
Have not the vagabonds their fingers ; and don’t they 
know how to drink out of a bucket ? ” Barbe-Marbois 
having desired that a boat might be sent ashore, to pur- 
chase provisions, at their own expense, La Porte refused 
to comply, and threatened to flog witli the qat-’o-nine- 
tails the first man who dared to trouble him with any 
apjdicatidn ! 

On the eighth day after their departure, the captives 
were suffered, for a short time, to breathe a purer air. 
It #as arranged tliat one half of them should, in future, 
be called upon deck at four o’clock, and the otlier half at 
five. During the hour of their being upon deck, their 
W’alk was restricted to the gangway between the two 
masts, every one was strictly prohibited from speaking 
to them, and they were watched by the marines under 
arms. But, at first, few could avail themselves of the 
booni All but three of tliem were too exhausted to go 
upon deck. Hamel was for eight-and-twenty days unable 
to quit the den in which he was pent up. It required, 
indeed, some strength and dexterity to emerge from their 
places of confinement. Evidently for the purpose of 
annoying them, they were denied the use of a ladder ; 
so that their only means of ascending was to scramble up 
a rope wliich hung down the centre of the hatchway. 
The worthy and venerable General Murinais, whp was 
almost seventy years of age, was near falling a victim 
to this awkward contrivance. He had reached the top 
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of the rope, when his feeble grasp gave way, and he was 
precipitated into the hold. Some pitying sailors has- 
tened to his assistance, and brought him up motionless, 
with his face lacerated, and his white hair streaming with 
blood. La Porte rushed to the hatchway, and thuijdcred 
out, “ Sailors, you know the order wliich forbids you to 
hold any communication with the transported persons. 
Come away, and let a ghiss of water be sent to the sick 
man.” 

The food which was given to the captives was of a 
nature to excite disgust, and was rendered still mote 
loathsome by the filthy manner of serving it to them. 
The coarse dark-looking beans were always brought in a 
tub, at the top of wliich floated hairs and vermin. Large 
living worms dropped out of the black biscuit when it 
was broken. Yet, even of this wretched fang they were 
not allowed a sufficient (juantity for their subsistence. 
AV'hen, tlicrefure, sea-sickness went off, and appetite 
returned, tlicy wx‘re sorely tormented by hui]||fer. 
Pichegru, llarbe-Marbois, VYillot, and Dossonville, in 
j)articular, felt it so severely, that, at times, they Avere 
almost in a state of madness. Dossonville was so beside 
iiimself, that he uttered cries of rage, and his compaiiions 
feared that he would bite them. In one instance, he 
nearly lost his life, hy voraciously eating several pounds 
of the worst part of a shark s flesh, which the captain htid 
sent down to the prisoners. In another ravenous fit, ho 
W'illingly gave a new great-coat for a three-pound loaf. 
Willot was almost equally pressed by famine. He 
devoured with his eyes every eatable that he saw, and 
was made dangerously ill hy greedily swallowing a pound 
of hog's-lard, which he bought of a sailor. All of them, 
when they could -find an opportunity, which was but 
seldom, w ere glad to purchase bread at the price of four 
livres a pound, and wine at as much per glass. 

Twice only did La Porte manifest a feeling of huina- 
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nity ; and in one of those cases he was perhaps actuated 
]>y fear. Writhin'^ under the pangs of famine, Barhe- 
Marbois, wliile he was taking his dail/‘walk on deck, 
chanced to see the captain passing by. Fixing on 
him liis eyes, whicli gleamed with rage, Marhois, in a 
loud yet hollow tone, exclaimed, “ 1 am hungry ! I am 
hungry ! (live me something to eat, or throw me into 
the sea ! " La 1‘ortc ordered some victuals to be ’brought 
for him. At another time he seems really to have been 
softened for a moment. One day, while the sailors were 
at supper, ho saw the aged (leneral Murinais sitting by 
one of the guns, and leaning against it, trying in vain to 
chow the Hinty biscuit which was dealt out to them ; he 
had lost his teeth, and could neither bite nor soften it. 
The tine countenance of the (dd officer, whom even the 
sailors beheld with resj>ect, suddenly struck La Porte. 
“■ I see that you cannot chew the biscuit," said he ; ‘‘ I 
will tell tlieni to let you have bread." >‘No, sir," re- 
plied Murinais, in a firm voice; “ 1 want nothing from 
you. Do your duty. 1 will not accej)t any preference 
from you ; I will have nothing which is not shared by 
my comrades. Leave me in peace." 

Yet, though tliosc who held authority in the corvette 
seem to liave been .selected for tlie liardness of their 
hearts, and the brutality of their maiiiiers, a good Sama- 
ritan or two had by mistake been admitted among them. 
One of thc8c1ionourahl(! exceptions was Captain Hurto, 
who had corninand of the marines. At a moment when, 
from sca-sieknt;ss, other ailments, and want of air, the 
captives were almost at death’s door, he leaped into the 
hold with tea and sugar for them, and wept when he 
saw their deplorable condition. Whenever it was in his 
power, he strove to alleviate their misery. Equally full 
of benevolence, and more frequently exerting it, because 
he had more opportunity, was Dominique, the boat- 
swain. This worthy being, who was about sixty, often 
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shed tears on beholding the wretchedness which they 
endured. At night, when he was on watch, he used to 
throw down to^fhem his allowance of bread and cheese, 
contenting himself with biscuit, though he had lost all 
his teeth; and he more than once contrived to furnish 
tliem with a welcome change of diet. In this labour of 
* charity he was seconded by his mate, Choquiset, and by 
a kiiid-liearted cabin-boj^, wdio was called Aristides. 
“ Flis active humanity,” says Ramel, “ at length betrayed 
his secret. He was detected by the captain, who, in 
presence of the w'hole crew, ordered him to account for 
his conduct, and threatened him with chains and death. 
We heard this scene. Dominique did not belie his cha- 
racter. He owned everything. ‘ I regret,’ said he 
boldly, ‘ that I had nothing more to offer to those gen- 
tlemen. I would mitigate their sufferings at the expense 
of my blood. Now, order me to be shot directly. What 
more would you have ? Order me to be shot.’ La 
Porte would probably have taken him at his word, had 
there not been obstacles in the way.” Some of his 
otecers openl}^ disapproved of such a sanguinary measure, 
and he had also serious doubts whether the sailors, with 
whom he was no favourite, would allow their comrade 
to be sacrificed. By these circumstances the brave and 
generous Dominique w^as saved. 

For this disappointment, La Porte soon afterwards 
indemnified himself, by wreaking his spleen upon the 
four prisoners, who were confined in the boatswain’s 
store-room. Phe cabin-boy, -who daily brought them 
their food, was a perverse and mischievous imp, a perfect 
contrast to Aristides, who served their twelve com- 
panions. It was his delight to bring them their food in 
as filthy a state as possible. One day, the tub which 
held the beanS was almost covered with hairs when he 
brought it up. Half-maddened with hunger, Pichegru 
pushed the boy, who fell into the tub, and was scalded. 
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This incident tlie captain made a pretext for venting his 
malice upon the four exiles. They were immediately 
put into irons, and confined on the forecastle, in whicli 
situation they were kept for six days. On the seventh 
day they were released. It was no merciful feeling that 
induced him to liberate them. He had recently dis- 
gusted the sailors, by defrauding them of a part of the 
booty taken in a vessel, and this had awaket&d their 
dormant compassion for the captives. The constant 
sight of senators and generals in fetters now produced 
such an effect upon them as might have led to disagree- 
able consequences, and he therefore deemed it prudent 
to unshackle the prisoners and send them back to their 
original quarters. To recover the good-will of his crew, 
he allowed them to plunder, without restraint, an Eng- 
lish prize* which soon after fell into his hands. 

At length, after the exiles had been cooped up for 
fifty days in this floating hell, the Vaillant.e cast anchor 
in the road of Cayenne. When they heard the welcome 
exclamation of “ Land ! land ! ” a new life seemed to 
inspire them. Their ardent imaginations pictured to 
them the happiness of living in rural retirement, far 
from their enemies, and perhaps forgotten by them. 

Our persecutors," said they, “will be satisfied with having 
placed the ocean between them and us ; they will feel 
themselves in security, and will think themselves suffi- 
ciently revenged by our forlorn state, and the perfect 
oblivion that awaits us.” Their illusions as to the coun- 
try were kept up by the grateful scent which the breeze 
wafted from the lemons, ananas, and other odoriferous 
plants, which grewtiear the coast. But liberty, and the 
prospect of obtaining an ample supply of food, were, in 
truth, the principal sources of the pleasure which they 
felt. “ To quit the Vaillante,” says Ramel, “ to eat 
our fill, and to drink fresh water, seemed to us to be the 
supreme good.” 
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The captives were landed at the town of Cayenne, on 
the 11th of October. Appearances, when first they went 
on shore, strengthened the hope which they had formed 
of existing with some degree of comfort. They were 
met by a crowd of people, among whom were the magis- 
trates and cliief inhal)itants of the town, whose sympa- 
thy they evidently excited. Many pressed around them, 
otfering their arms, to help them on to the spot where 
they were to he formally delivered over to Jeannet, tlie 
governor of the colony. Jeannet himself seemed well 
disposed towards them ; he even shed tears on seeing 
their woful plight, and promised to soften their fate as 
far as his power would permit, 'i'hey were consigned 
to the care of the benevolent Sisters of Charity, at the 
hospital, and no restraint whatever was imposed upon 
tlieir movements. 

Tliis, however, was all delusion, and less than a week 
elapsed before they were startled up from their pleasant 
dream. The malignant La Porte came on shore, to 
dine at the government-house, and drew such an alarm- 
ing picture of their past misdeeds, the sinister designs 
which they were still meditating, and the resources they 
possessed for doing mischief, that he completely turned 
the governor against them. He also delivered to him 
instructions from the directory with respect to the 
captives. One of his expressions plainly indicates what 
was the tenor of these instructions. “ Yes,” said he, in 
answer to a question from Jeannet, ‘‘ they have suffered 
on the voyage ; and had I carried my orders into effect, 
] should not have brought a single one of them thus 
far ! " 

The effects of this conference were speedily manifest. 
On the following day an order was issued forbidding the 
captives to leave their rooms, and guards were set over 
them, who performed their duty with irritating vigilance ; 
the inhabitants were likewise forbidden to hold any in- 
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tercourse with them. Some persons, however, and par- 
ticularly a kind-hearted mulatto woman, named Mary 
Rose, still continued to supjily them with various refresh- 
ments. The only favour accorded to them was permis- 
sion to walk out on the savannah twice a day, for an 
hour each time, attended hy a detachment of soldiers. 
These soldiers were commanded by a Captain Desvieux, 
who seems to have been cast in the same mould ivith the 
ferocious La Porte. Marbois having conversed in Ger- 
man with two Alsatian serjeants, l>esvieux would have 
shot them, had not a great number of the colonists 
interceded for their pardon. His feelings towards the 
prisoners were broadly manifested in a speech which he 
made, in consequence of the kindness shown to them by 
the Sisters of Charity. ‘‘ Your transported folks are 
lost mon,^' said he, in a significant tone ; “ they are lost 
men ; and if they do not drop off speedily, we shall find 
the means of despatching them,” 

In spite of all this, the exiles persisted to liope that 
banishment from France would be the only calamity 
which they must endure ; that, in this distant land, they 
would be allowed to choose their place of abode, and be 
left unmolested. Even the refusal of Jeannet, to permit 
the inhabitants to receive them into their houses, did not 
annihilate this hope, as the refusal was grounded on the 
necessity of keeping them together, and it W'as understood 
that he meant, for the present, to settle them at the 
former dwelling of the Jesuits. A far different residence 
was assigned for them ; they w'ere doomed to find “ in 
the lowest deep a lqw’'er deep ; ” and, singularly enough, 
that Jacobin influence, by wdiose direct action they had 
been expelled from France, was now', indirectly, the cause 
of their banishment being rendered tenfold more terrible. 
In 1795, Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes, tw’o 
of the most infamously celebrated of the terrorists, 
W'ero transported to Cayenne ; wdth liberty, however, to 
B n 2 
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reside in whatever part of the colony they pleased, and to 
be masters of their movements. They had only contri- 
buted to send thousands to the guillotine, and to spread 
conflagration and ravage through various parts of France, 
and were, therefore, thought to be sufficiently punished 
by simple banishment. The liberty left to them in 
( iuiana they soon misused, by exciting insurrection among 
the negroes, and they were in consequence sentenced to 
be confined at Sinamari. Collot d’Herbois died, but 
Billaud Varennes was there at this period. As soon as 
the Jacobin party at Cayenne heard that the exiles had a 
chance of being placed in a state of comparative comfort, 
they raised a loud outcry, and demanded that Billaud 
V'arennes should bo recalled to Cayenne. Jeannet did 
not comply with their demand ; but ho gratified their 
feelings, by directing that his fate should be shared by 
the victims the 18th Fructidor. 

It was to no purpose that these exiles, who were in 
bad healtli, remonstrated against this removal, or that 
Murinais wrote to say that the order to depart was his 
death-warrant : their doom was irrevocably sealed. 
On the 22nd of November, they sailed, on board the 
V'ictory schooner, for Sinamari, into the river of which 
name they entered the following day. It is astonishing 
that though they were sixteen in number, and the cabin 
was full of arms, while the crew and guard consisted of 
only ten persons, and the sailors seemed rather to favour 
them, they never thought of attempting to escape, but 
went like sheep to the slaughter! 

The first objects which met their view, the first 
greetings which they received, were of evil omen. The 
discoloured stream was shut in by tangled woods, and 
its banks were overhung with mangrove trees, the fallen 
branches and foliage of which were rotting on the muddy 
shore, and sending forth noxious exhalations. The only 
habitation in sight was a house, or rather a wretched 
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cabin, belonging to Mr. Korman, a colonist. At his 
door they stopped to ask for a draught of water, and lie 
came out to them. Though he was but thirty, he had 
the appearatice of being twice that age ; his voice was 
feeble, and his frame was debilitated. “ Ah, gentlemen,” 
said he, “you are going into a grave !” “We know it,” 
replied Murinais, “ and the sooner the better.” After 
having toiled on a league further, through paths where 
the ground seemed a furnace, the captives, who were 
almost sinking from illness and fatigue, at last came sud- 
denly upon the fort of Sinamavi, which is so shrouded in 
forests as not to be visible at more than a musket- shot 
distance. It appeared to deserve the name whicli was 
given to it by Korman. 

The fort of Sinamari is situated about twenty leagues 
to the north-west of Cayenne, in one of the most un- 
wholesome and uncultivated districts of Guiana, I'he soil 
of the surrounding country is sterile, water is scarce and 
exceedingly bad, and mephitic vapours, from the rank 
decaying vegetation of endless jungles and swamps, spread 
around a slow but certain poison. The fort, a square of 
atx)ut two hundred yards each way, was constructed of 
planks and palisaded ; a large stagnant moat surrounded 
it, which, in so fiery a climate, must have constantly 
emitted a pestilential steam, offensive to the senses and 
pernicious to life. It was probably with the view of 
correcting or concealing the stench, that a vacant space, 
in the centre of the fort, was planted with orange trees. 
“ In entering this fort,*^ says Ramel, “ we saw but too 
plainly that not the least hoj)e remained of our enjoying, 
even in the midst of these deserts, a shadow of liberty. 
The crime was consummated.” 

Under a sort of shed, or penthouse, were eight wretched 
rooms, or rather huts, which had been formerly used as 
cells for the confinement of negroes and criminals. 
Seven of them were vacant ; the eighth was inhabited by 
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Billaud Vavcnncs. Tlieycontained no article of furniture, 
no utensil whatever. To these they were conducted by the 
commandant of the fort. Murinais, as being the oldest, 
he allowed to have a hut to himself. “ This," said he, 
“ will suit you.” “ Let me have that which is nearest to 
the burying-ground,” replied the general, “ for that will 
suit me best,” The other six huts were divided among 
the remaining exiles ; in one instance, as many as four 
persons -were obliged to occupy a single hut. A ham- 
mock was then given to each, but nothing else. 

To clean out their huts, and expel from them some of 
their disgusting occupants, was the first task which the 
captives had to perform. Had they neglected to do this, 
it would have been impossible for them to exist in their 
new abode. Every venomous thing that crawls or flics 
seems to congregate and luxuriate at Sinamari. Crea- 
tures that suck blood, or torment with their sting — 
mosquitoes, vampire bats, centipedes, scorpions, serpents, 
besides innumerable other species; and creatures that 
])urrow into and breed in the human flesh — ticks, chigoes, 
maccoco worms and guinea worms — were in countless 
numbers. Ail the care of the new-comers was insufti- 
cient to protect them from some of these loathsome 
enemies. The chigoes penetrated their feet and legs ; the 
mosquitoes find other insects covered them with boils and 
swellings, and robbed them of sleep ; and even their lives 
were in jeopardy from more dangerous assailants. Ser- 
pents glided into their huts, and one of them, thicker 
than his arm, was found by Pichegru within the folds of 
his" cloak, which served him as a pillow. Everything 
around them was in unison with their dreary dwelling. 
If they looked from the ramparts of the fort, they saw 
on all sides nothing but a dense forest, and heard only 
the howl of the closely-approaching tiger, the shrill cr}^ 
of the monkey, the scream of the parroquet, and the 
deep croaking of enormous toads, that swarmed in the 
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moai’, and on the muddy beac-h of the nciglibouring 
river. 

Tlieir fare was not calculated to reconcile them to 
their prisom It generally consisted of a ration of biscuit, 
a portion of salted meat, and a glass of rum, the last of 
which articles w’as necessary to render the water drink- 
aide. .This diet was sometimes varied, by giving to them 
bread so full of worms and ants that it was not eatable, 
and wine which had remained in the magazine till it was 
nearly converted into vinegar. Their cook was an old 
negro, who had been taken out of the bridewell at 
Cayenne to perform this service, and who rej)eatedly 
tlireatened to put an end to them by poison. 

As they had neither room, nor indeed inclination, to 
take their repast together, they separated into messes, 
acordiiigto their conformity of habits and sentiments. 
Their original arrangement was, however, soon changed. 
Even ill this remote spot, and among men who might 
have been supposed to be linked together by misfortune, 
political dissensions arose, and produced their psual dis- 
sociating effecjt. Slight shades of difference in opinion 
served to make several of them seek otlier comjianions. 
The most singular change was tliat which took place 
witli respect to the Bourbon agents, Brottierand La Vil- 
heurnois. Extremes are pi’ovcrbially said to meet, and 
so it proved in this case. The former became the close 
friend and comrade of Billaud Varennes, whom no one 
else would deign to notice. Strange conjunction of an 
ultra royalist with an ultra Jacobin! Brottier, who was 
of a malevolent and contentious disposition, was always 
quarrelling, and sometimes fighting, with La Vilheurnois, 
Avhile they messed together. One day, when he had 
provoked La Vilheurnois to strike him, some of the cap- 
tives entered, and sought to pari them. “ Gentlemen,” 
said La Vilheurnois, “ let me chastise this paltry fellow, 
for he stands greatly in need of it, and when you know 
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him thoroughly you will thank me. He is a fiend of 
discord ; and the Abbe Maury was quite right when he 
wrote to the princes, that if throwing everything into 
confusion was all that was wanted, tliey could not do 
better than employ the Abbe Brottier, for he would sow 
disunion even among the celestial legions." 

When not occupied in conversing, or walking within 
their narrow bounds, the captives strove in various ways 
to beguile the weary hours. Barthclemy, for instance, 
assisted by Le Tellier, made incessant war upon the 
scorpions and insects that infested them, and thus rendered 
an important service to the little community. In his 
gayer moments, Pichegru amused himself with singing 
patriotic and warlike songs ; at other times he studied 
tJie English language. I'ron^on du Coudray declaimed 
eloquently against the injustice which had been done to 
them, and penned memorials and orations. The most 
calm and fertile in resources of them all was perhaps 
Barbe-Marbois : he furnished his hut neatly with the 
work of his own liands ; constructed a fiddle, with which 
he set the negroes a-dancing ; cleared out and put in order 
the alleys between the orange-trees, that they miglit 
walk with comfort ; and when he was tired of bodily 
exertion, he resorted to the solace of hooks, with which 
he had prudently supplied himself. 

A part of the exiles had been fortunate enough to 
receive money, linen, and clothes, while they were on 
their way to Rochefort ; but others, who had been taken 
by surprise, or whose friends had been less active, were 
destitute of common necessaries. General Murinais, a 
man of large fortune, was obliged to button his coat 
round him while his linen was being washed. A few 
shii’ts and handkerchiefs, out of the stores for the ne- 
groes, were at last sent by Jeannet. 

The officer who was in command of the fort when they 
arrived, was not disposed to aggravate by harshness the 
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pain of banishment. But th(‘ luxury of being treated in a 
lenient manner was thought too great for them. Five days 
after they had taken up their abode at Sinamari, a Lieute- 
nant Aiiue was despatched from Cayenne to be their jailor. 
For the purpose which was in view, the choice could not 
have been more judiciously made. This man was origi- 
nally a footman at Nai\cy, next a fomenter of insurrec- 
tion and mutiny at that place, and finally obtained a 
commission. He had scarcely entered the fort before 
he began to persecute the prisoners. On pain of death 
the soldiers were forbidden to speak to them ; they were 
mustered twice a day, and whoever was not in his hut 
at those periods was liable to be put into irons ; and the 
reveille was ordered to be beaten every morning at their 
doors for a quarter of an hour. The drummer who was 
appointee^ to perform tliis duty was a malicious varlet, 
and deliglitcd in annoying them. Wlien they entreated 
him to have pity on their sick companions, to whom the 
din that he made was agony,, he hooped, hallooed, 
laughed, and plied the drumsticks with redoubled vigour. 

There was one of the victims who was speedily deli- 
vered from this new tyranny. This was General Mu- 
rinais. Till the last moment, he gave to his companions 
a noble example of courage and resignation. No com- 
plaints or bursts of passion ever escaped from him. He 
was convinced that his end was not far distant, and he 
looked forward to it with a tranquil mind. ‘‘ I would 
rather,” said he, “ die irreproachable at Sinamari, than 
live culpable at Paris," The progress of disease was 
rapid, and he soon became insensible. “ 1 was myself 
almost on the veige of the grave,” says Ramel, “ and 
it already began to be said that the youngest of us would 
quickly follow the oldest ; but I rallied all my strength, 
and crawled to the generals hut. I found him suspended 
in his hammock. There was nobody with him at the 
time. He was stretched ojit, his mouth was open and 
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parched, and I strove to make him drink. But he was 
ill the death struggle, and in the course of a few mo- 
ments he expired.” His companions buried him on the 
outsiJe of the fort, with all the decent ceremony that 
was in their power, and lamented his loss with unfeigned 
sorrow. Troiuj-oii du Coudray honoured his memory 
with a magnificent funeral eulggium, which he pro- 
nounced before his comrades, and the soldiers and ne- 
groes of the fort. He took for his text, “ By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down and wept and he so pathe- 
tically depicted the wrongs and virtues of the deceased, 
and the degraded state of France, that even the soldiers 
and blacks made theibrt echo witli their sobs and lamen- 
tations. On hearing of this circumstance, Jeannet issued 
an order, that whoever should endeavour by his dis- 
course to excite the soldiers or negroes to commiserate 
the exiles, should instantly be shot. 

Murinais had been dead less than a week before Bar- 
thelcmy was smitten by a fev(‘r, and seemed likely to 
follow his late companion. lie was, however, allowed 
to be removed to the hospital at Cayenne, attended by 
his faithful Le Tellier; and there the skill and care of 
the Sisters of Charity succeeded in prolonging his exist- 
ence, Bourdon de I'Oise and Willot were next attacked. 
Jeannet was solicited to permit their removal, but he 
inflexibly persisted in refusing. Bourdon died in excru- 
ciating agony. Willot recovered, and for his recovery 
was probably indebted in a great measure to Barbc- 
Marbois, who constantly watched over him during his 
illness, and when the disease was gone, deprived himself 
of his best food to repair the strength of the patient. 
This was the more meritorious, as, in the course of a 
recent dispute, Willot had seriously oflended him. 

The conduct of Jeannet towards the banished men 
now grew daily more oppressive. The cause was a de- 
sire to propitiate the Jacobin faction in France, which 
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]ie supposed to have entirely regaioed the ascendancy. 
Bavtheleiny was sent back to Sinamari before he was 
entirely re-established. The severest penalties were de- 
nounced against every colonist that held the slightest 
intercourse with the captives. Another measure — and 
it might have proved hxtal to them — was the issuing of a 
proclamation, addressed to the negroes, in which the 
prisoners were described as royalists, who had intended 
to re-enslave the blacks. Their letters to theii* friends 
in Europe were intercepted and suppressed, and the 
system of annoyance was never for a single moment 
relaxed. 

The situation of the prisoners was now becoming al- 
most unendurable. Nor did there appear any probabi- 
lity that it would be ameliorated. On the contrary, 
there was reason to believe that it would, if possible, be 
rendered more horrible. The faction which had ba- 
nished them seemed so firmly to have established its 
usurjied power, that its victims could not expect to be 
rescued by any political change in their native land. 
Jeannet was known to have sjiid, ‘‘*If they arc not car- 
ried off by the English, it is all over with them, for tfiey 
have nothing to hope from France and they were also 
told, by the brutal Aimc, that in the district of Cona- 
mana, huts were building for the reception of three 
thousand exiles. 

An attempt to escape must necessarily be fraught with 
danger; its success would be very doubtful, and its 
failure would subject them to all the sutferings which 
the vengeance of their ferocious enemies could invent for 
them. Yet a paid of the prisoners deemed it better to 
run even this risk, than to continue at Sinamari, with 
the certainty of dying by inches under the tyranny of 
their persecutors. Eight of them, Barthelemy and his 
faithful Le Tellier, Dossonville, Aubry, La Rue, and 
Generals Pichegru, AYillot, and Ramel, determined upon 
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bmving every peril rather than remain in this den 
of horrors. They endeavom*ed to prevail on their 
friends Barbe-Marbois, LafFond-Ladebat, and Troii9on 
du Coudray, to join in their undertaking ] but their 
solicitation was fruitless. It was a noble though 'erro- 
neous feeling Avhich prompted the refusal of the three 
deputies. “ They relied on their innocence,’" says Ra- 
inel ; “ as if that had not been the primary motive of 
their proscription ! and they thought it their duty to 
wait in the deserts of Sinamari till the hour should come 
for the nation to demand justice.” 

It was only a chance of freedom which was rejected 
by these mistakenly honourable men. One of them, 
soon after, obtained a perfect release, by the intervention 
of the great liberator, Death. Tron^on du Coudray 
and Laffond-Ladebat were both taken ill nearly at the 
same time, and in both the disorder was of the most violent 
character. Their agony was incessant, a burning thirst 
consumed them, and their frames were shaken by con- 
tinual and convulsive retching. A letter was addressed 
to Jeannet, imidoring that the sick captives might be 
sent to the hospital. He did not deign to reply. To a 
second application the monster answered, I know not 
why these gentlemen are perpetually importuning me ; 
they ought to know that they were not sent to Sinamari 
that they might live there to all eternity.” 

After Du Coudray and Laffond Ladebat had for a 
month endured the severest torment, the purpose for 
which the exiles were sent to Sinamari was accom- 
plished with respect to the former. As the fatal mo- 
ment approached, Du Coudray, who knew that it must 
soon come, but was not aware that it was so very close 
at hand, began to feel a desire to die in possession of his 
liberty, and he entreated his companions to take him 
with them. “ I would fain,” said he, “ breathe my last 
sigh beyond the walls of this horrid prison,” His wish, 
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however, was in vain : on the following day he ceased 
to exist. His death was an affecting scene. In spite 
of pain, fever, and intense thirst, he preserved his facul- 
ties unimpaired, ?nd his last thoughts bore testimony to 
his warm affections and his devoted patriotism. “ Fly, 
my friends,” said he, “ fly from Sinamari. May Heaven 
assist you ! As for me, I shall speedily be no more. If 
ever you see my friends again, tell them my latest sigh 
was for them and for my country. Do not forget my 
children. Should fortune ever favour you, do not dis- 
turb the peace of our native land ; rather brave the worst 
of misery.” Then, raising his liead, and pointing to the 
Imt of Hrottier, he added, He talks of nothing hut 
civil war; he wishes for it! Ah, my friends! promise 
mo that you will prevent it, if it be in your power; 
promise *me that you will.” He then divided among 
them what money he had, again recommended his 
memory to them, hade them farewell, and expired. 
His eyes were closed by his friend Barbe: Marbois, who 
liad never ceased to watch over and minister to him with 
the tenderest care. 

Laffond-Ladebat had, from the beginning, lain in a bed 
close to that of his departed friend, and, of course, had 
witnessed his dying pangs. He seemed about to join 
him. His physical strength was inferior to that of Du 
Coudray, and was more exhausted by the disease. Over- 
come by grief and pain, it was but at intervals that he 
was able to utter a few words. He now and then faintly 
articulated the names of his children and wife, and kept 
his eyes constantly fixed on the portrait of the latter. 
Contrary, however, to all probability, he recovered, and 
w'as restored to his native land, where he enjoyed many 
years of health and happiness. 

The worthless Abbe Brottier, to whom Du Coudray 
alluded, was, at the period in question, the cause of 
additional cruelty being practised upon his fellow- 
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captives. His language was at once so disgustingly 
slanderous and shockingly ferocious, that the other 
prisoners were compelled to manife^ their disappro- 
bation of his conduct. To silence, as he said, their 
disputes, Aim^ ordered the complainants to be put 
into irons. Seeing, however, that llarthelemy suffered 
greatly, he offered to release him, on the ground of his 
not being strong enough to bear such a punishment. 
“Leave me,” Barthelemy coldly replied. “ My strength 
and patience are more than erpial to your barbarity. 
Leave me, to suffer in peace with my companions.” 
But they did not long remain in durance. Either 
Jeannet had a transient fit of humanity, or he 
was irritated by his prerogative of tyrannizing being 
encroached upon; and the consequence was, that he 
severely reprimanded Aim 6 for his presumption, and 
commanded him to free the captives from their fetters. 

All now conspired to make the prisoners eager to effect 
their escape. The spot where their friend had sunk 
into the grave was, from that very circumstance, become 
doubly odious to them. The savageness of the com- 
mandant also grew’ daily more menacing. Whenever 
the signal was made for a hostile ship being on the 
coast, he would seize his arms, and exclaim, “ Ah I you 
reckon upon the English ; but you shall be disappointed, 
for they shall never have you alive I” Besides, if their 
enterprise was to be undertaken at all, it was indispen- 
sable that no time should be lost. The deadly season 
of rain and huriicane was approaching, which would not 
only preclude them from making an effort to liberate 
themselves, but would aggravate, in a tenfold degree, 
all the horrors of their pestilential abode. 

Various plans were meditated on, adopted, and then 
discarded, by the captives. It was, indeed, difficult to 
find one which, on cool reflection, bore any semblance of 
feasibility. The first idea was to penetrate through the 
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interior, to a Portuguese settlement. But this was soon 
dismissed. The nature of the country, almost impass- 
able from streams, swamps and forests, the want of 
guides, and* the bitter hatred with which Frenchmen 
were regarded by some of the native tribes, offered in- 
superable obstacles to a flight by land. On looking to 
tile sea, the prospect was scarcely more cheering. I'he 
nearest Dutch settlement, tliat of Surinam, could be 
reached only by a navigation of more than three hun- 
dred miles, along a coast which was unknown to them, 
and beset with numerous dangers. Resolved, however, 
to escape or perish, they made light of the perils which 
lay before them. There was one circumstance which 
encouraged them. “ We knew,"’ says Ramel, ‘‘ that the 
inhabitants of Surinam took a lively interest in our 
situation ; they had made us acquainted with this ; they 
had even sent to General Pichegrii a small supply of 
beer and fresh provisions. The present did not reach 
us ; but the secret was revealed to us by the- insolence of 
the French coasting captain, to whom they gave the 
package in charge, and who came to the fort to boast, in 
our presence, that he and his crew had eaten and drunk 
the articles which were designed for us by the generous 
colonists of Surinam." 

But in what manner was the voyage to be accom- 
plished? Here, as on the land, an almost insurmount- 
able difficulty seemed to cross their way. The few 
vessels which frequented the river of Sinamari were 
schooners, and they always cast anchor at the Point, a 
league below the fort. To surprise one of these vessels 
was impossible; even could they have eluded the malig- 
nant vigilance of the commandant, they had no means of 
reaching the ship, no arms with which to attack it. 
Despairing to find any better bark, they finally turned 
their thoughts to a small canoe, which wqb used for 
taking the guard to and from the redoubt at the Point, 
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and was moored at tlie foot of one of the bastions, under 
the eye of a sentinel. Only the most ardent longing for 
liberty could have impelled them to think of trusting 
their lives to so frail and diminutive a conveyance, which 
was made still more hazardous by their utter ignorance 
of the peculiar management it rcquiVes. With no 
knowledge of navigation, and no compass, they at last 
found that, to give their project a chance of success, it 
would be necessary to procure the aid of some sailor or 
Indian who was capable of steering them. Pichegru 
accordingly sounded an Indian who brought vegetables 
to the fort ; but the savage was not to be gained over, 
and he spread abroad suspicions of their purpose. For- 
tunately, he could say but little; and what he did say 
seems not to have reached the commandant. Still, they 
w’crc not safe. A more formidable enemy than the 
Indian had incessantly his eye upon them. This was 
the perverse and brutal Brottier, who felt convinced that 
they were meditating some scheme, though he could not 
divine what it was. “ Y ou keep me in the dark,” he 
often exclaimed ; “ I know very w’ell that you arc plot- 
ting something, and I will have you caught in the fact.” 
Had he succeeded in penetrating their secret, he would 
not have failed to keep his w’ord. 

There was in the fort one individual whom they could 
venture to tiiist ; to him they unfolded their project, 
and the counsel and information which he gave were 
invaluable. He agreed with them, that it was to 
Surinam alone they could retreat ; but he doubted 
greatly whether, in such a small canoe, it was possible 
to make the voyage, and he warned them that, even if 
tliey reached the Dutch colony, they would not be per- 
mitted to land unless they were provided with good 
passports. This last difficulty, though apparently a 
seriphs one, was easily removed. They had at Cayenne 
a and bold friend, who did not shrink from serving 
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them at some risk to himself. This worthy individual 
contrived to procure from Jeannet eight passports for the 
captives, under, the borrowed names of Gallois, Picard, 
Daunon, Desailleux, Delvezai, Tallebois, Toulouse, and 
Frederick. If “’tis sport to have the engineer hoised 
with his own petar,” the exiles must have exulted to wit- 
ness the persecuting governor thus unconsciously aiding 
their escape. 

Though they had many misgivings as to the capability 
of the canoe to carry them safely to Surinam, their 
resolution to embark in it was unshaken. But there 
w'as one thing wanting, without which it was scarcely 
jiossible to avoid destruction. “ W e only wanted a pilot,” 
says Ramel ; but wliere, in this desert, could we find 
a man capable of so much devotedness — the angel who 
was to lea'd us forth from this hell ? Providence brought 
it about ill the following manner : ” — In consequence of 
the scandalous proceedings adopted by the French di- 
rectory against the commerce of neutrals, a swarm of 
privateers were sent out from the colony of Cayenne. 
One of these licensed pirates captured and carried into 
Sinamari an American trader, commanded by her owner, 
Captain Tilly, which was proceeding to Cayenne. Soon 
after he was brought into the port, Tilly paid a visit to 
the exiles. He burst into tears, as he said, “ Alas ! un- 
fortunate men, it was you of whom I came in search. I 
knew you were here ; I have news for you from your 
families and friends, and packages concealed in the flour- 
barrels, which it is now out of my power to touch. 
Having no idea that 1 should be attacked by a French 
privateer, I suffered myself to fall to leeward of Cayenne, 
that I might have an excuse for anchoring in the road of 
Sinamari, or in that of Courou, whence I hoped to open 
a correspondence with you, and effect your escape, fiffit 
Heaven has ordered it otherwise. 1 expected to l^np^r 
liberator, and I am a prisoner with you. , What 
still do to serve you?’* 

VOL. 1. 0 C 
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The noble behaviour of this humane mai iner deserved, 
and received, all the gratitude and confidence of the per- 
secuted exiles. They coiiwuunicatcd their plan, and 
pointed out to him the canoe by means of which they 
meant to accomplish it. At sight of the canoe, he shook 
his head, and told them that to venture in it, on such a 
voyage, could hardly fail of causing their destruction. 
They, however, resolutely replied, “We are determined 
to perish, rather than remain in the hands of these bar- 
barians: besides, at the worst, we only go freely to 
anticipate an inevitable death, the horror of which, 
should it be suddenly and violently brought upon us by 
shipwreck, will be softened by the recollection of the 
protracted agony which has been suffered here by our 
friends." Tlie reply of Tilly was full of heroism. 
“ Well J" said he, “ J do not tJnnk you can escape from 
so many dangers ; but you must not exclude me from 
sharing them ; I will steer the canoe myself, and will 
also bring my pilot, the courageous Berwick. Perhaps 
Heaven will protect us, and the wind may favour us.'’ 
They protested repeatedly, in the strongest manner, 
against his encountering the peril, but he would take no 
denial. 

The 3rd of June was the day appointed by the captives 
for carrying their project into execution. But on the 
1st, while they were lamenting the recent death of 
Du Coudray, a circumstance occurred which threatened 
to subvert their plans. Tilly came to inform them, that 
Jeannet had sent orders for him and his whole crew' to 
be transferred to Cayenne on the following day. This 
news came upon them like a thunderclap. Their brave 
friend was, however, not disposed to abandon them. He 
declared that he would absent and hide himself in the 
woods till tffe time came for their departure ; but on 
this proposal they put a decided negative ; and, finally, 
with much difficulty on their part, and reluctance on his, 
they prevailed on him to let Berwick alone be their 
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guide. The absence of Berwick, when the roll of tlie 
crew was called over, would, they urged, excite much 
less suspicion than that of the captain, whose visits and 
w'alks with t-hem had already attracted notice. It was, 
therefore, agreed that Berwick, who had espoused their 
cause as warmly as his commander, should conceal him- 
self in the forest till the evening of the 3rd, when he 
should meet them on the bank of the river under the 
bastion. This vras a service of danger for Berwick. 
Besides having to endure the stings of myriads of insects 
and reptiles, he was beset by serpents, alligators, and 
tigers ; to save himself from which, he was under the 
necessity of seeking refuge in a tree, where he continued 
for six-and- thirty hours. 

A part of the cargo of Tilly s vessel consisted of forty 
thousand Tliottles of French, Rhenish, and Spanish wines. 
The captain of the privateer had invited Aime to dine 
on board the prize on the 3rd of J une ; on which 
occasion the captives had no doubt that the wine would 
flow liberally, and they hoped that it would prove a 
potent auxiliary to them. It was this hope which 
inducecithein to fix on that day for their flight. They 
were not disappointed. The distribution of the juice of 
the grape was not limited to the guests in the vessel, but 
was extended to the soldiers in the fort, and even to the pri- 
soners. The latter saw with delight their guards approach- 
ing rapidly towards a state of helpless intoxication. To 
prevent any suspicion of their being engaged in a plot, they 
themselves pretended to be equally maddened by their 
copious potations ; and, to keep up the cheat, they 
feigned a furious quarrel at dinner, in which threats and 
abuse, and plates and glasses, w^ere profusely scattered 
around. “ But,” says Ramel, “ Barthelemy w^as the 
least skilful at feigning, and while lie was awkwardly 
imitating rage, he broke his glass so coolly, that a burst 
of laiigliter had nearly betrayed us." 

G c 2 
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The day, which the captives thoiij^ht would never end, 
at length .drew towards a close. The commandant Aim6 
wfis brought in dead drunk ; and the soldiers and negroes 
were lying here and there, either in the same situation, 
or sunk in heavy sleep. Everything appeared to favour 
the daring enterprise of the proscribed persons. They 
now took leave of Barbd-Marbois, who persisted in 
staying at Sinamari, and considered their fate as inevit- 
al)le — but had he been certain of their success, his 
conduct would have been the same, for he seemed riveted 
to the spot which contained his buried friend. 

“ The last hour of our abode at Sinamari now struck,” 
says Ramel. “The clock struck nine! Eossonville, 
wlio was on the w'atch, gave all of us notice. We went 
out, and as«!ombled near the gate of the fort, the draw- 
bridge of which was not yet raised. All around us was 
huried in deej) sleep. Ascending, wdth Piehegru and 
Aubry, the bastion of the guard -house, 1 went straight to 
the sentinel (the contemptible drummer who had so 
often tormented us) and asked him the hour. He fixed 
liis eyes on the stars. I seized him by the throat, Pi- 
chegru disarmed him, and we dragged him along, throt- 
tling him so as to prevent his crying out. We were on 
the parapet, and he struggled so violently that he got 
away from us and tumbled into the river. We rejoined 
our companions at the foot of the rampart, and seeing 
that there was nobody in the guard-house, we went in, 
to provide ourselves with arms and cartridges. We then 
left the fort, and hurried to the canoe. Berwick was 
there already ; and he came to meet us, and helped us 
into it. Barth elemy, who was 'infirm, and less agile 
than we were, fell and sunk into the mud ; but Berwick 
seized him with his muscular arm, drew him out, and 
seated him in the canoe. The cable was cut, and Ber- 
V ick took the helm. Sitting silent and motionless, we 
glided down with the stream ; the current and the tide 
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bore our lig:ht bark rapidly onward ; and we heard only 
the murmur of the water, and of the land-breeze, wliieh 
soon swelled our little sail. We soon ceased to behold 
the tomb of Sinamari.” 

To avoid being seen from the redoubt, at the Point, 
they struck their sail. They passed unpercelved ; the 
eight men wlio guarded the redoubt had been well sup- 
plied with liquor, and were as drunk as their comrades 
ill the fort. The tide carried them over the bar at the 
entrance of the river, and they found themselves in tlie 
open sea. Tlie breeze began to freshen, but the water 
was smooth, and they made tolerable way. Their pro- 
gress in the dark was, nevertheless, ])eriIons ; for if they 
stood out to a distance from the land, they ran great risk 
of deviating from their course ; and if they kept too near 
the coast,*they might run upon some of the numerous 
rocks with wliich it is studded between Sinamari and 
Iraconbo. Fortunately, the moon broke forth, and tiny 
could proceed with safety. “This was a chdicious mo- 
ment,” exclaims Ramel. “ We 'congratulated each other, 
and thanked X^rovidence, and our genci’ous pilot Berwick, 
who was in a terrible state, he being much swelled and 
disfigured by the stings of inusquitos.” 

About two hours after they had quitted Sinamari, 
three guns, from the fort and redoubt of that place, 
which were answered by the same number from tlie 
post of Iraconbo, gave sign that their flight was disco- 
vered. 'J’hey had, liowever, little to fear from pursuit. 
At the former jdace there was no boat to follow them ; 
from the latter, they could be encountered only by a force 
not superior to tlieir own, which, in case of their being 
attacked by it, they determined to resist. They were 
not placed under the necessity of fighting. Darkms^ 
covered tJiem when they passed the post of Iraconbo, 
and by daylight they had left it far behind them. 

But* though there was little cause to dread being re- 
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captured, they had other sources of discomfort. The 
canoe was so small, and its sides were so low, that it was 
nearly filled by the slightest undulation of the sea, and 
they were obliged to be perpetually at Work baling 
out the water with a calabash shell. It was also so 
light, that tlie gentlest motion would upset it. Itamel 
had nearly brought their voyage to a sudden close by an 
act of carelessness. While he was rowing, his hat 
dropped into the and his sudden movement to re- 
cover it threw the canoe out of her trim, and they had 
much difficulty in righting her. Had not Berwick lent 
his skilful aid, they would probably have been drowned. 
Ramel was punished by a severe reprimand from Pi- 
chegru, who acted as captain, and by the loss of his hat, 
the place of which he endeavoured to supply by twist- 
ing round his head some banana leaves, that the negroes 
had left in the canoe. 

But even these unpleasant circumstances were trifles, 
when compared with others which might have proved 
fatal to them. They had been unable to provide them- 
selves with provisions ; they liad not so much as a biscuit 
or a drop of water. Le Tellier, indeed, had brought 
with him two bottles of rum ; and, as they flattered 
themselves that in two days they should reach Monte 
Krick, where they purposed to land, they hoped that, 
for this short time, the liquor would keep their strength 
from failing. They soon found that they had made too 
sanguine a calculation. Though for two days the wind 
had favoured them, they had not yet reached the river 
Marowni, which was little more than half of the way to 
Monte Krick. “ On the 6th,” says Ramel, “ a dead 
calm came on. We were tortured by the shai-pest 
hunger, having eaten nothing for three days, and we 
were burnt up by the sun, the heat of which was now 
unmitigated by the breeze. Being no longer occupied 
by motion, nor supported by the hope of speedily ending 
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our wearisome voyage, we felt all the horror of our 
situation. Y et we strove to raise up our courage, though 
we had nought to expect from human aid, nor from our 
own efforts, which were baffled by the elements. It was 
on this day of despair that we mutually urged each other 
to sacrifice our just resentment, and not to he led away 
by revenge. In the presence of God, we swore never to 
bear arms against our country, and we resigned ourselves 
to the will of Providence.” 

•Happily for them, a breeze sprang up on the fourth 
morning of their voyage, and they reached the mouth of 
the Marowni. The currents, shoals, and reefs rendered 
their passing of it a matter of toil and difficulty. There 
was also another danger, which was scarcely less 
formidably. They were harassed by enormous and 
ravenous sharks, which they could keep off only by firing 
at them. Again the wind died wholly away, and dur- 
ing nine hours their progress was inconsiderable. Early 
in the morning it began to blow, and by the middle of 
the day they w ere off Fort Orange. It was not, however, 
their intention to stop there, they having been advised to 
continue their voyage as far as the post of Monte Krick. 
The garrison of the fort seemed bent upon bringing their 
adventures to an abrupt close, for several cannon-shots 
were fired at them, and they would certainly have been 
sent to the bottom had they not stood out to sea. 
I'his rough salute was, nevertheless, meant only to make 
them hoist their flag ; a ceremony which, as the fugitives 
had no flag, they could not have performed, even had 
they been aware of the reason why they were so alarm- 
ingly noticed. 

They had sailed but a few miles beyond Fort Orange 
when signs of a storm began to appear. The sky lowered, 
the wund increased, and a heavy swell set in upon the 
shore. Berwick at first hoped that they might reach 
jMontc Krick before the tempest raged ; but this hope 
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was speedily crushed, as the gale rapidly increased in 
violence, and their fragile bark was every instant in 
danger of being sunk. Berwick said that there was no 
chance of safety but in running the canoe ashore. At 
the moment it touclied the ground, a wave upset it, and, 
as the tide was receding, they were all thrown into the 
mud. Yet in spite of this misadventure, and of the fury 
of the storm, they contrived to keep hold of the canoe, 
and even to restore it to its right position. Tlieir situ- 
ation was now deplorable. They had no shelter but a 
wood, which was swarming with wild beasts, and with 
venomous insects and reptiles ; the rain fell in torrehits, 
the storm raged furiously, the cold was intense, their 
scanty and ragged apparel was soaked with mud and 
water, and they were exhausted with hunger, thirst, and 
toil. When tlie night came on, they could hear tlie 
roaring of the tigers mingled with tlie howling of the 
blast, and they had no means of defence, all their ar)ns 
and ammunition having been swept away by the waves 
when the canoe was overset. In this woeful condition 
they had to perforin a task which added much to their 
sutfering. They had nothing with wliieh to fasten their 
canoe, and, consequently, wdien the tide began to rise, 
they were compelled to stand in the sea, holding their 
bark, and struggling with the billows, which perpetually 
threatened to rend it from their grasp. All their efforts 
failed to prevent it from being much injured. The whole 
of a tempestuous night was spent in this manner. Ill and 
feeble as he was, Barthelemy exerted himself equally 
with his comrades, and was conspicuous among them for 
his patience and courage. 

The morning of the sixth day found them nearly 
worn out with hunger, fatigue, and cold. Yet, so de- 
lightful to the heart is liberty, that even the bare idea 
of dying free can afford consolation. “ We shall at 
least not die in their hands,” said they, as they con- 
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doled with each other on their wretched appearance and 
apparently desperate state. Picheg-ru had saved his 
pipe, and the materials for lighting it ; and they now 
made a fire, and dried their clothes. To avoid the ‘stings 
of the numberless reptiles and insects, they laid them- 
selves flat on their bellies, in the sand. In the course of 
the day, however, the faithful Le Tellier contrived for 
Barthelemy a shelter, made of boughs of trees, and stood 
over his master, with a light branch, driving away the 
.mosquitos that thronged around him. The rest of the 
fugitives followed the example of Le Tellier, and formed 
a kind of hut among the trees. A part of the rum still 
remained, but they had not strength to swallow it, and 
only refreshed themselves by wetting thfeir mouths and 
lips. XliG rising of the tide obliged them to return to 
their toilsome task of preventing the canoe from being 
carried away ; and when this danger was past, the near 
approach of tlui tigei’s imposed on them the fresh labour 
of, enlarging and watching their fire. 

Succour was now at hand. Early on the seventh 
morning of their flight, when Ramel went out of the hut 
to ascertain the state of the weather and the canoe, he- 
&IW two soldiers on the beach, at a short distance. He 
hurried back, exclaiming, “ Here are men I ” All the 
inmates of tlie hut jumped up, and Berwick darted out 
to meet the strangers. He was so disfigured by the 
stings of insects that his visage was scarcely human, and 
the startled soldiers levelled their muskets at him. He 
threw himself on his knees, cried out, made signs, and 
pointed to the canoe. By this time the whole of the 
fugitives had come out, and surrounded the soldiers, 
whom they found to be Germans, belonging to the gar- 
rison of Monte Krick, who were carrying despatches to 
Port Orange. It was resolved that Barthelemy and La 
Rue should accompany them to the fort, show the pass- 
ports, and ask for assistance ; stating that the voyagers 
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were traders,. who had been cast away, and lost all their 
property and provisions, and could not put to sea because 
their canoe had been shattered by the storm. In the 
afternoon, the two envoys returned from the fort ; they 
had been kindly treated by the commandant, and had 
obtained workmen to repair the canoe. On the following 
morning, the fugitives proceeded on their way to Monte 
Krick ; four of them setting out on foot, to prepare for 
the reception of their comrades, and the remainder fol- 
lowing in their canoe, as soon as the tide would permit. 

At Monte Krick the commandant had orQered that 
tliey should be provided with a spacious and comfortable 
apartment. “ What a moment was that of our meeting 
here ! ” exclaims Ramel. “ Our friends had prepared for 
us a couple of fowls, rice, and bread — bread which, on 
this occasion, was watered with the tears of joy and 
gratitude. We were alive ; we had escaped from our 
tormentors, from the perils of the sea and of famine ; 
we were free ! After having, though with much caution, 
taken a little nourishment, w^e safely moored our canoe, 
which we almost looked upon as a living creature, and 
for which we had contracted a grateful affection." 

The commandant of Monte Krick received them with 
kindness ; but it was evident that he put no faith in their 
story. Still, he had no suspicion who they really were, 
though he showed them a printed description of the 
transported deputies, which Jeannet had caused to be 
distributed in all the neighbouring colonies, and the ports 
along the coast. In fact, their altered appearance was 
a security against their being recognised. After asking 
whether they had touched at Sinamari, to w’hich they 
replied in the negative, he said, “ What is become of 
those ill-fated men, Pichegru, Barthelemy, and their 
unfortunate companions?" To this they answered with 
oracular dexterity, that those persons had been very 
wretched, but that now they hoped for a change of 
fortune. 
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Irritated by the govenior refusing to comply with 
some unreasonable demands, Jeannet bad sworn to take 
vengeance on the Dutch aristocrats, by r^olutionising 
Surinam. * At tliis period, therefore, a strict watch W£» 
kept on the coast of Surinam, to prevent the intrusion of 
emissaries, who would have destroyed the welfare and 
happiness of the colony, which had hitherto been pre- 
served. The commandant was consequently under the 
necessity of immediately making known to his superior 
tlie arrival of his new guests. They, likewise, wrote to 
the governor, gave him an account of their wrongs, their 
flight, and their shipwreck, and, in the name of honour 
and humanity, intreated him to protect them. 

Their appeal to the governor was not made in vain. 
Though Paramaribo, the capital of the colony, is twenty- 
four leagues from Monte Krick, an officer, sent from 
tlnmcc to welcome and conduct them, arrived in the 
course of the third day after their landing. They set out 
the next morning, and their feelings would have been 
wholly those of pleasure had they not been under the 
necessity of leaving theif canoe behind ; a sacrifice which 
they made with extreme reluctance. On their reaching 
Paramaribo, they were saluted by the cannon of all the 
forts, the town was illuminated, the troops were unde^ 
arms, and the inhabitants crowded round them, rending 
the air with greetings, good wishes, and acclamations, as 
the fugitives proceeded to tfie government- house, where 
they were received with the warmest hospitality. All the 
colonists vied with their chief in kindness, and for a while 
the felicity of the liberated exiles was interrupted only 
by reflections on the situation of their fellow-sufferers 
who were left behind, and of the generous Tilly, who 
Would probably be subjected to persecution for his noble 
conduct. 

Their tranquillity was not of long duration. Before 
they had been a week at Paramaribo, Jeannet sent to 
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demand that they should be given up to him. The 
governor evaded the denflhd, by saying that he had not 
yet heard oP the escape of the proscribed persons, but 
that eight traders and a sailor had arrived, with Jean- 
net's passport. By this means they gained some days, 
during which the colonists were lavish in tlieir gratifying 
attentions to them. Jeamiet, however, was determined 
not to Ipse his prey, and he despatched a second envoy, 
to insist upon their being delivered into liis hands. The 
governor was not disposed to comply with the peremp- 
tory mandate, or even to dismiss them; but the fugitives, 
who had already determined to depart in a neutral vessel 
as soon as their health was somewhat restored, would not 
allow him to be involved in a quarrel on their account. 
They therefore determined to quit the colony without 
delay. 

A small vessel was freighted for them, at the expense 
of the colony, and on the 30th of June, Pichegru, Wil- 
lot. La Rue, Aubry, Doasonville, and Ramel took leave 
of their benefactors, and of the intrepid Berwick, who 
had been loaded with presents by the governor and the 
inhabitants of Paramaribo. Barthelciny w^as too ill to 
accompany them, and he consequently was left behind, 
with his faithful Lo Tellier; but he promised to join 
them at St. Thomas’s, to which island they intended to 
direct their course. Their destination was clianged, by 
the approach of a danger which of ail others was most 
to be dreaded by them. Off the coast of Berbice they 
were closely pursued by a French privateer, and could 
escape only by taking refuge in the river, under the 
protection of the British cannon. They landed at Ber- 
bice, whence, after a short stay, they proceeded to De- 
merara. In both of these colonies they met with as 
warm a reception, from the British authorities and the 
inhabitants, as they had experienced at Surinam. At 
Bemerara they remained till the arrival of a frigate, 
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which Admiral Harvey had^sent, to convey them to 
Martinico. Willot aiid Aubry being so dangerously ill 
that they could not be moved, Pichegru, Dossonville, 
La Rue, Knd llamel were obliged to embark without 
theiVi. During the voyage, all of them, with the excep- 
tion of La Rue, were attacked by yellow fever, and for 
nearly a month they were in a delirious state. When 
they recovered their senses, they found themselves on 
their way to England, on board the Amiable frigate, into 
.which they liad been removed at Martinico. “’We all,” 
says Ramel, “ owed our lives to the courage and atten- 
tions of Captain Lobb. Never was so great a sacrifice 
made in a more unaffected manner. He never quitted 
us for a moment, in spite of the contagion of the yellow 
fever, \vhich is more dreaded and more formidable than 
the plague itself; he slept in the same cabin with us, 
and performed the low^est offices which our situation 
required. Wlien, after our long delirium, we saw for 
tlie first time this hero of humanity, we .could scarcely 
conceive, or enough admire, such exalted virtue ; nor 
could we ever induce him to leave us, that he might 
think of his own preservation after having been the 
cause of ours." 

The voyage to England occupied sixty-five days, and, 
in the course of it, they encountered storms which almost 
made them despair of safety. It was not till the 21st 
of September, the anniversary of the departure from 
Rochefort, that they anchored in the Downs. In a few 
days, a cutter was despatched to bring them to London, 
w’here they w^ere received by Mr. Wickham, one of the 
under secretaries of state, who assured them that they 
“ should find, under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, a safe asylum, and all the kind offices which 
humanity owes to the victims of unexampled barbarity." 
This pledge was amply redeemed. 

On the second day after their arrival in tlffe metropolis, 
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they again went to have an interview with Mr. Wick- 
ham. In the room into* which they were introduced, 
there was a man sitting, who was nearly worn to a 
skeleton. As soon as he heard them give their names 
to the servant, he stretched out his hand to them, ‘rose 
as quickly as his weakness would permit, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah \ my dear friends, you 01*0 saved ! All my grief 
is at an end, all ray misfortunes are forgotten !" Totter- 
ing towards them, he said, “ My name is Tilly.” They 
were all so altered, by what they had undergone, that 
they had been unable to recognise him ; nor would lie 
have known them, had he not heard their names. The 
joy which this fortunate meeting excited was extreme ; 
for a while they could only shed tears and embrace each 
other. 

Tilly had a melancholy tale to relate : he had been 
the victim of his humanity to the fugitives, and of his 
own frank and unsuspecting disposition. When the 
flight of the exiles became known at Cayenne, the in- 
habitants universally expressed their pleasure. Jeannet, 
who could dissemble as thoroughly as he could tyrannize, 
affected to participate in their feelings. “ Why did they 
not all escape ?" said he. In acting thus, his pui'pose 
was, to discover who had aided the fugitives, and who 
would be likely to lend assistance to any future attempt. 
In one part of this design he had speedy and complete 
success. Three days after the exiles had departed, he 
invited Tilly to drink tea with him, under preteface of 
wishing to converse 011 some commercial business. In 
this interview, he was lavish of politeness and manifes- 
tations of friendship. Having thus gained the good-will 
of the open-hearted sailor, he artfully turned the conver- 
sation to the subject of a frigate which had just amved 
with a cargo of banished men. “ You know,” said he, 
“ the news from France. Tyranny is at its highest 
pitch in that country. Here are more unfortunate 
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transported persons sent me by the directory ! Scarcely 
have eight of the former hand. made their escape, before 
they are replaced by one liundred and ninety-three others^ 
1 will no. longer be the jailor and executioner of my 
fellqw- citizens, for the purpose of ensuring impunity 
to those five robbers. I am resolved to abandon the 
colony. I will buy your brig, and restore it to you, at 
Philadelphia, if you will undertake to carry me thither.” 
Thrown entirely off his guard, Tilly thanked the de- 
ceiver for his confidence, applauded his good dispositions, 
*and promised to devote his services to him. The cunning 
Jeannet followed up his blow. “ I am convinced," added 
he, that you are an honest man. I know* you ; and, 
from my silence, you must have seen how repugnant it 
is to my nature to give pain. 1 am well aware that it 
w^as yoh who facilitated the escape of the exiles from 
Sinamari, but 1 have never reproached you with it. I 
think, however, that you ought not to have run your 
pilot into such danger.” 

Deluded by this apparent candour and humanity, the 
incautious Tilly freely opened his heart. He avowed 
all that he had done for tlie fugitives, and stated tJiat 
he had also brought jiackages for them, which were con- 
cealed in one of the barrels of flour. I'his was- enough. 
The words were scarcely out of the captain’s mouth, 
when Jeannet started up with the ferocity of a tiger, 
overthrew the table w'hich was between them, called in 
the guards, ordered them to put Tilly into irons, and 
swore that he should be shot on the mon-ow’. The 
astonished prisoner was then led away to confinement. 

For some reason or other, in which pity had assuredly 
no influence, Jeannet did not think proper to carry his 
threat into execution. He did not, however, omit to 
torment his prisoner as far as possible. Tilly passed the 
months of June and July in a dungeon, with his hands 
and feet fettered, and no other sustenance than bread 
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aiw! water. That he might not even have the consola- 
tion of thinking that his benevolence had been useful to 
his fellow-creatures, he was told that the fugitives had 
been met by a -privateer from Cayenne, whidi had sent 
them all to the bottom of tlie sea. 

On the night of the 1st of August, Tilly was conveyed, 
still in irons, on board of the D<^'cade frigate, which was 
returning to France. Strict orders were given that no 
kindness should be shown him, and he was consequently 
thrust into the loathsome hole called the boatswain's 
store-room, and kept upon biscuit and water. In this 
situation, and suffering from a burning fever, he remained 
till the latter end of August, at which period the vessel 
was rapidly approaching the coast of France- But Tilly 
w'as not destined to languish in a French dungeon. Off 
Cape Finisterre, the Decade was attacked by Captain 
Pierrepoint, in the Naiad, and was compelled to sur- 
render. Tlfty was taken to London, whei’e his generous 
and Iiumane conduct was justly rewarded by warm 
approbatioai' and liberal assistance from the British 
government. 

Three days after the flight of the exiles, the Decade 
frigate arrived at Cayenne, from France, She brought 
a crowded cargo of liuraan victims, immolated to the 
triumphant Moloch of Jacobinism. No less than a hun- 
dred and ninety- three persons were sent to meet with 
oppression, disease, and death on the blighting shore of 
Guiana. Of this number a hundred and fifty-five were 
connected, in various degrees, with the church and the 
monastic orders. The subservient councils had passed a 
law, giving to the directory the power of transporting 
priests whom it might think proper to consider as dis- 
turbers of the public peace ; and this was tlie first har- 
vest which was reaped from the decree of proscription. 
Several of the individuals whom it swept away were 
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between sixty and seventy years of ag«L Among the re- 
maining prisoners, there weic two, Gilbert Dcsmoliers and 
John James Aymc, who were meinbera of -the conneiUs. 
Five were thieves, whom the directory had mingled ’with 
them,* no doubt, for the double pui'pcfee of wounding their 
feelings, and promjAing the vulgar to regard. them* in the 
same light as their worthless associates. The latter part 
of the plan was, in fact, carried into effect at Cayenne, 
but not with the success that liad been expected. 

^ The journey of the exiles to Rochefort, though suf- 
ficiently painful, was far less so than that of their sixteen 
partners in misfortune had been. There was no incar- 
ceration in iron cages, no exposure to the gaze and the 
shouts of the crowd when they halted ; the officers and 
men who.gliardod the carts in which they rode were not 
utterly destitute of humanity, and their faro was at least 
tolerable. I'ho priests appear to have been the worst 
treated, ])articularly at Rochefort. At that place they were 
all crowded together, so as to be scarcely able to breathe, 
were ill fed, and met with great brutality from the keepers 
of the jail. One of them having opened a window-shutter 
to obtain a hroaf h of air, the sentinel fired, and dangerously^ 
wounded another prisoner. This firing was an act of 
wanton inhumanity'^; for the window was sostrongly barred 
with iron as to preclude the ]) 0 ssibiiity of escaping. 

On the eleventh of March, 17D0, the prisoners w'cre 
conducted, betw’ccn two lines of soldiers, to the place of 
embarkation. Unlike their predecessors, they w^erc taken 
through the town ; and here, as in many instances during 
the journey, the people appeared to feel at once conster- 
nation and sympathy. Time had shown in its true light 
the conduct of the directory. From the port they were 
conveyed in lighters to the Charente frigate, commanded 
by Captain Brcuillac, which was anchored off the Isle of 
Aix. There they were detained for ten days, partly by ad- 
verse winds, but more by the dread of a British squadron, 
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which was cruizing in sight. While they wore tarrying 
liere, they were joined by several new victims. T wo of 
those who came on l)oar(l at Ilochefort, and whom grief 
and terror liad already driven mad, were sent on shore. 

At length, the English ships being no longer visible, 
the captain ventured to put to sea. In supposing tliat 
they were gone, he had, however, reckoned without liis 
host. He had passed the Gironde, and was approaching 
the shoaly coast of Arcasson, when he descried a man-of- 
Avar and two frigates in cliase, and soon found that tl\ey 
were gaining rapidly upon him. In order to lighten the 
ship, the wine and water casks were staved, and every- 
thing heavy that conld be si)ared was thrown overboard. 
Some of the officers now secretly intimated to the pri- 
soners that it would be necessary to run agrpund, and 
advised them to make their escape in the confusion which 
must ensue. But so far were the prisoners from taking this 
advice, that many of them offered to bear a part in th(‘ 
combat. This offer was of course declined. At midnight, 
tlic British ships came u}), and a running fight was main- 
tained l)y the (ffiarente till four in the morning, Avhen the 
captain ran her ashore. The moment she grounded, the 
sailors, in sjntc of the oj^position of their officers, began to 
rob the captives of their property. The pillage was so 
extensive, that many were left wholly destitute, and very 
few were fortunate enough to pass scot free. Of the 
stolen goods only a trifling portion could be recovered. 

As the British ships drew too much water to venture 
near tlie shore, and their commanders probably supposed 
that she Avould become a wreck, no farther attempt w'as 
made upon the stranded vessel. She had, indeed, suf- 
fered so heavily in her rigging, masts, and hull, that 
Captain Breuillac himself seems to have despaired of get- 
ting hei' off, and tlie landing of the crew and soldiers w^as 
therefore commenced. The rising tide, however, floated 
her, and a pilot being obtained, she was worked into the 
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Gironde, and moored under the protection of the batte- 
ries, though with much difficulty. The Charente was 
examined by a naval commissioner, who pronounced lier 
to be too iimch damaged to serve again until she had 
undergone a thorough repair. The captives had hoped 
that they would be allowed to reside on land, while 
waiting for another conveyance ; but the directory or- 
dered that they should not be removed from their float- 
ing dungeon. “ Here for the last time I heard,” says 
j^yme, “from my wife and children. From this period 
till my return to France I was ignorant whether they 
existed ; the agent of the directory at Cayenne having 
made it his chief pleasure to deprive tlie exiles of the 
correspondence of their families.” 

After Slaving remained for more than a month in sus- 
l)ense, that suspense was put an end to in a manner whicli 
formidably enhanced their troubles. The Decade frigate 
ar jived, to convey them to Cayenne. At Rochefort, their 
friends had congratulated them on being placed in the Cha- 
rente fidgate, the captain and officers of which were humane 
men, instead of being consigned to Villeiicau, commandei- 
of the Decade, and his subalterns, who were inveterate 
Jacobins. Villeneau had even expressed his vexation that 
the captives were not committed to his custody, and de- 
clared that were they in his power, lie would not spare 
them. He now had them in his power, and he kept his word. 

The captives were transferred to the De'cade on the 
20th of April, and Villeneau did not delay for a moment 
to enjoy the pleasure of tyrannising. They were sum- 
moned for the purpose of being told that they must 
conform to his orders, and to those which they would 
read in a paper which was stuck up on board, and that, in 
case of failure, they would be put into irons and treated 
with the utmost severity. Among other things, they were 
prohibited from speaking to any of the crew, from going 
into certain parts of the ship while they were taking 
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exercise, and from addressing any paper to the captain ; 
all petitions or requests were to be made verbally to the 
officers. From six in the evening till half-past seven in 
the morning, or later if he pleased, they were to be 
closely confined in their den, and whenever they hail been 
let out, they were to “ hurry down ” to it the moment 
that the drum was beaten. 

Letus^ee what was their situation during fourteen 
out of the four- and- twenty hours. In consequence of 
their being so numerous, their sufferings were even 
worse than those of the exiles who were transported in 
the Vaillante. Wo were placed,” says Ayme, “ in the 
between-decks, in the part which extends from the fore- 
mast to the main-mast, occupying nearly one -fourth of 
the superficies of the vessel, having about four feet and a 
half in height, and receiving no light but by the scuttles, 
that is to say, by two openings of three feet square, 
through which ive went up and down, by means of an 
almost pcapendicular ladder, the steps of which w^ere 
scarcely three inches deep. Many of the exiles fell as 
they came down ; and although the whole depth ivas not 
great, they often hurt themselves extremely. I fell tw ice, 
and felt the effects long after. But when w-e were obliged 
to hurry down, as our instructions bore on the occasions 
there stated, accidents became more frequent. They 
also occurred very often in descending from the gangway 
to the battery, wdierc the same difficulty existed. 

Partitions had been made in this part of the between- 
decks, resembling the paling used to inclose cattle in a 
park. In this place, the door of wdiich was locked, 
w’ere crowded and squeezed together one hundred and 
ninety-three individuals, mostly. aged and infirm. We 
lay in two row’s, one over the other, forming as it W’cre 
two stories, in hammocks of coarse cloth, and extremely 
narrow. Those above were hung as close as possible to 
the upper deck ; but the weight of the body brought them 
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down so low, that they almost touched those below, and 
thus almost insupportabiy harassed and incommoded 
them. Those above could not raise their heads without 
striking against the deck, nor those below without hit- 
ting those above. Neither could any of us make the 
smallest motion without disturbing his neighbours ; for 
we all touched each other, and, not having the least 
spare room, formed as it were but one mass. 

“We had not sufficient room to undress ourselves ; we 
therefore went to bed in our clothes, and endeavoured 
when we were placed in our hammocks to disencumber 
ourselves of some part of our dress, which was no easy 
task. That nothing might be wanting to increase the 
Iiorror of our situation, as we were not permitted to go 
out for fourteen hours together, and sometimes more, 
tubs had been placed in the midst of ns ; and to get to 
these sorry receptacles, we were obliged to creep on our 
hollies heneath the haininoclcS. How insupportable then 
must have been the infection of such a close and confined 
spot, which was already poisoned by our own exhala- 
tions ! Indeed, the air which passed from this hole was 
so hot and fetid, that the sentinels stationed at the hatch- 
way as our guard, demanded lliat the time of their duty, 
at so dangerous a i»ost, might be shortened/' 

The wretchedness of their situation was aggravated by 
tlieir being a prey to sivarms of tlie most loathsome ver- 
min, of which they vainly endeavoured to rid their 
persons. The water with which they were supplied w\as 
so foul, that, especially after they had passed the tropic, it 
could not be swallowed until the nostrils were stopped. 
Their food was of the coarsest kind, insufficient in quan- 
tity, and prepared by a cook who was a living lump of 
filth. Knives, forks, and spoons were unknown among 
the prisoners; and they were compelled to eat their 
meals standing, the space allotted not being largo enough 
to allow of their sitting down. The least roll of the ship 
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tumbled them upon one another, and scattered their pro- 
visions in the dirt. That notliing might be omitted to 
make their repast disagreeable, their fare was distiibuted 
among them b}^ a man who was in the habit of making 
their situation a subject for his vulgar mirth. 

The care whicli was daily taken to clean and fumigate 
the ship, could not wholly counteract the effects of close 
stowage and a ton id clijuate. Sickness began to spread 
among the captives; some w(‘rc attacked by scurvy, 
others by fever. The medical treatment of them was of 
a piece with the rest. They were negligently or harshly 
attended to, and in all cases the same medicine was 
indiscriminately administered. As disease kept increasing 
under this novel mode of practice, Villeneaii began to 
fear that it might reach him too, and he bethought him- 
self oT a plan to arrest its progress. "J'he main cause of 
the malady was the breathing of impure air ; and to 
remedy this, he ordered tliHt, every two hours through- 
out the night, twenty-five of the prisoners should go upon 
deck. This scheme produced great inconvenience and 
little benefit. By the constant going and returning of 
the parties, sleep was effectually banished from the cap- 
tives. Nor was this the worst. “ "When all of us,” 
says Aym^', “ went down together below deck, as was 
usual iii the evening, the place having been aired and 
sweetened during the day, we accustomed ourselves 
insensibly to its fetid vapours ; but when, in the middle 
of the night, we re-entered this pestilential furnace, we 
felt a heat and cx]»erienced an odour that we could 
scarce support. Before we had completely entered it, 
and while yet, as it were, at its door, the interior heat 
was so penetrating as to give us the sensation of being 
plunged into a very hot bath ; which, when once enclosed, 
was succeeded by that of being poisoned. I profited but 
twice of this indulgence, and many of the exiles refused 
it altogether. Some attempted to hide themselves when 
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they wore called to their den, hut they never failed to 
be pursued with the greatest fury by the officer on duty. 
He was specially ordered to make us enter, without 
delay of a moment, at the appointed time ; and never 
discharged this function without bellowing in our ears, 
‘Tyrants, descend into your tomb!’" This miscreant 
seems to have modelled his language and conduct on 
those of the wolf in the first fable of Plijedrus. 

After ninety-six days of endurance on board, forty-six 
of which were spent in the voyage, the exiles reached the 
shore of (-ayenne. The universally pale or sallow com- 
plexion of the colonists plainly indicated to the new- 
comers the deadly influence of the land upon which they 
were thrown. Yet, in spite of this, the first feelings 
were pleasurable ; for they had free air, the power of 
moving, exemption from hourly insult, whatever pro- 
visions they pleased to purchase, and the generous sym- 
pathy of the inhabitants, who sent them presents of all 
kinds of fruit, and supplied with clothing and linen such 
of the captives as had been robbed by the sailors of the 
Charcntc. Fifty-five of the exiles were ill ; these wei-e 
placed in the hospital, where they were nursed with the 
tendercst care by the Sisters of Charity. 

I will not trace, step by step, this second band of 
banished men, through all their infinite variety of wretch- 
edness. Rather with a view to throw a veil over its 
cruelty, than with a design to mitigate the doom of its 
victims, the directory had granted permission for them 
to form agricultural or commercial establishments in any 
part of Guiana, save the island of Cayenne, Those who 
accepted of this favour were obliged to provide for their 
own subsistence ; but they had the advantage of avoiding 
a removal to some pestilential spot, and of being some- 
what less harassed by the caprice and inhumanity of 
those who held authority over them. A few, wffio had 
resources, availed themselves of the permission. Tliey 
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enjoyed comparative freedom; but they had the mor- 
tification to find their little property gradually 'wasting 
away, and their strength and spirits decaying. A more 
speedy fate awaited those, a very large majority, who 
vvere unable to provide for themselves. They were all 
pitilessly hurried off to the swampy district of Conanania, 
the insalubrit}'’ of which exceeded by far even that of 
Sinamari. There they were placed in huts, slightly 
formed with stakes, and roofed with branches. A ham- 
mock, narrow and not above four feet long, was the sole 
article which each of these wdgwams contained. Around 
these wretched abodes, marshes, exhaling putrid miasms, 
extended for more than half a league ; the huts themselves 
were situated on the lowest ground, ami were so badly con- 
structed that they soon began to fall into ruin ; intercourse 
with the surrounding country was beyond measure diffi- 
cult ; the only water which could be proj;itired was muddy, 
putrid, and tainted with a vitriolic imp|cCgnation ; and the 
supply of provisions was so scanty and ti-i'egular, that the 
exiles were perpetually on the verge of famine. 

The work of death was-already going on raj)idly at Co- 
nanama — twenty-six persons having died in two months, 
and more than fifty being dangerously ill — when another 
devoted band arrived at (.’aycime. The Bayoniiese cor- 
vette brought a hundred and eleven exiles, who were di- 
rectly sent to join their fellow-countrymen at Conauama ; 
eight had died on the passage from France. The survivors 
did not linger behind ; more than half of them expired within 
a month. Among those who were conveyed by the Decade, 
the mortality continued to make a frightful progress. 

At Sinamari, as well as at Conanama, the sufferers 
from disease were destitute of everything, even of medi- 
cines. Frey tag, who succeeded the brutal Aime in 
command at Sinamari, has drawn an appalling picture of 
the state of things at that post. “ The hospital,” says 
he, is in the most deplorable situation, and the filthi- 
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ness and want of attention tliat prevail there have caused 
the death of several of tlic transported persons. Some of 
the sick have fallen out of their hammocks in the night, 
and no attendant has given tliem the least assistance ; so 
thaf they were found dead upon the ground. One of them 
was sutfocated, the cords of his hammock having broken 
at the head end, wliile his feet remained suspended. 

‘‘ The property of those who have died has been plun- 
dered and carried off in the most scandalous manner. 
.Tliosc who buried them have been seen to break their 
legs, and tread and press their weight upon their sto- 
machs, in order the more readily to force them into a 
grave too narrow and too short to receive them. These 
horrible enormities were committed in the greatest haste, 
that tlrc}' might run with the more despatch to plunder 
those vvdio were dying ; while the attendants at the hos- 
pital insulted tue sick, and loaded them with expressions 
of infamy, igno liny, and cruelty, at the very moment 
when they were in the agonies of death. 

“ The store-keeper of the magazine, who was intrusted 
with the effects of the transported persons, would deliver 
to them only a jiart ofthe property they claimed, saying to 
them, ‘You are dead ; that isenougli foryou.’ He did not 
give out provisionsfor those who first came from Conanama 
to Sinamari, and who were so weak and emaciated when 
they arrived, that they fell down through hunger and faint- 
ness. They were obliged to lie upon the ground, and the 
sick were eaten up willi worms before they expired.” 

1 will draw the curtain over the remainder of these 
hoiTid scenes. Suffice it to add, that nearly \hree-fifths 
of the three hundred and twenty- eight exiles dropped 
into the grave within eighteen months ; that others, gifted 
with more robust bodies or firmer minds, struggled for a 
while longer, and then followed their companions ; and 
that only a remnant survived to enjoy the happiness of 
spending their latter days in the land that gave them birth. 
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THK SUFFERINGS OF M. SOULASTRE AND If IS 
COMPANIONS. 

The subject of the following narrative, AI. Dorvo 
Soulastrc, was a native of France. In 1700, he accom- 
})anied, as army commissary, the expedition, under 
General Hedouville, which sailed from JJrest to St. 
Domingo. He landed at the city of Santo Domingo, and 
traversed a considerable portion of the island, in his way 
to Cape Fran^ais. Into the particulars of this journey, 
though they are by no means devoid of interest, it is un- 
iiccessaiy to enter. 

M. Soulastre remained in the colony till, the object of 
the expedition having failed, General Hedou ville returned 
to France. He then took his passage in a schooner, with 
the intention of pioceeding to Batebano, in the island of 
Cuba. On its way thither, the vessel was captured by 
three British privateers, belonging to New Providence. 
For a fortnight, M. Soulastre and his companions were 
kindly treated by Captain Cropp, in whose ship they 
WTre. But, there being at length a scarcity of water on 
board, the captain resolved to put them on sliore in Cuba. 
Accordingly, Soulastre, M. Prudhomme, (Japtain Du- 
rand, a Spanish merchant and his servant, a man named 
Pierre, and La Prudence, a black, were rowed to the 
beach. They were told that, at a distance of not more 
than six or seven leagues, there was a Spanish guard- 
house, which, by keeping along the sea-side, they 
might easily reach before sunset, w^hence they could pro- 
ceed to any part of the island. This being the case, they 
deemed it unnecessary to burthen themselves with any 
larger stock of provisions than half-a-dozen sea-biscuits 
and a bottle of rum, which were offered by the sailors 
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who landed them. The only weajion which they pos- 
sessed was a dirk. It will be seen that they were fatally 
misinformed ; hut the error, grievous as it was, appears 
to have arisen entirely from ignorance on the part of the 
English sailors. 

Under any circumstances, the recovering of liberty 
gladdens the heart of man. Half naked as they were, 
and wandering in a strange land, they walked along 
cheerfully, sometimes following the line of the coast, and 
.sometimes taking their way through the neighbouring 
savannahs. Extreme thirst soon began to annoy them ; 
and to allay it, they chewed a species of grass which they 
found ; but its acrid taste, caused by the saline nature of 
the earth, made it exceedingly unpalatable. Their pro- 
gress w;is slow ; for the sun w.as hot, and the ground was 
covered with reeds, and other coarse vegetation of a 
swamj^y soil. Before they had gone two leagues, they 
were so overcome by the heat, that they were obliged to 
rest themselves, under a clump of mangrove trees, by the 
side of a small creek. Fatigue had produced a slight 
depression of s])irits, and they were meditating on their 
past ill luck, and on the toils which were perhaps in store 
for the party, when they were startled by Pierre running 
towards them at full sj)eed, and loudly desiring that they 
would take care of themselves. Hearing a noise, on the 
opposite side of a stagnant pool, which was surrounded by 
mangroves, Pierre had gone to reconnoitre, and, to shorten 
his way, had attempted to wade through the pool, quite 
unconscious of the dangerous tenants it contained. He 
had, however, quickly been made to turn back, by the 
sudden appearance of five or six formidable alligators, 
which were enjoying the coolness of the water. Two of 
them were either so offended by his intmsion, or so eager 
for prey, that they followed him up ; and Pierre would 
have been a lost man, had he not been well acquainted 
with the usual mode of eluding them. His countenance, 
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when ho reached liis comrades, bore unimpeachable tes- 
timony that his terror was not feigned. 

Still deriving consolation from tlie hope tlmt the 
Spanish guard-house could not be far off, the Wanderers 
again set forward. They toiled on for about three hohrs, 
at the end of which time they were brought to a stand, 
by excessive fatigue, and the rays of a burning sun. 
They likewise began to be doubtful whether they had 
taken the right track. At the foot of a neai’ly leafless 
tree, which resembled a cherry tree, they paused to de- 
liberate; as to their future movements. 'J'he result was a 
resolution to pass the night on the spot, which, in con- 
sequence of its being somewhat elevated, would, they 
thought, be the safest place for tlu'ir j-('jK)He. Each ate 
a biscuit, and La Prudence, the black, v as dcsjiatched in 
search of water. He could find none, or at least none 
that could be approached without danger ; but he brought 
back a kind of wild artichoke, which, having the shai)e 
of a saucer, retains in the morning the produce of the 
heavy dews that fall on it during the night. Unfortu- 
nately, the water thus collected had all been evaporated 
by +he sun ; and they could only endeavour to moisten 
their mouths by sucking the leaves. To supply the 
want of water, they had recourse to the rum, half of 
which they drank. By this sup[»er, the whole of their 
provision was exhausted, with the exception of a small 
portion of the spirit. 

During the rejiast, they had been sorely tormented by 
tlie sea-flies, musquitos, and other insects. To evade 
these pests, they agreed to separate, in search of spots 
mor6 free from them ; still, however, keeping within 
sight or call of each other. Soulastre, Captain Durand, 
and La Prudence bent their steps towards a savannah, 
which was skirted by the sea, and interspersed with 
clumps of m^Ugrove trees. From one of these clumps, 
M. Soi^astre heard a sound which resembled that uttered 
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by a dog caught in a snare and trying to disengage itself, 
lie was advancing to ascertain whence it came, when 
Durand, who liad all at once turned deadly pale, drew 
him hack,* telling liiin that it was the voice of an alligator, 
and* that they were far too weak to cope w ith such a fero- 
cious animal. They w*ere soon convinced that the whole 
of the coast was covered by these monsters, wdiose 
numerous tracks, formed as the}^ passed through the 
savannahs to their hiding-places in the swamps, were 
visible on all sides. 

Dreading an attack from their amphibious encjnies, tlie 
whole of the w'anderers assembled together, to decide 
upon what must bo done to ward off the danger. A 
flint and tinder, to enable them to procure a fire, would, 
at that, moment, have been considered as the most valu- 
able of treasures. But as they had neither that nor any 
other means of kindling a fire, they resolved to climb up 
the tree under which they now stood, and pass the night 
among the boughs. Each of them fixed himself as well 
as he could on his uneasy couch ; and Soul astro, appre- 
hensive of losing his balance, took the pi'ccaution of tying 
his left arm with a handkerchief to one of the branches. 

Tired as they were, sleep did not visit their eyelids. 
It was kej)t aloof by fear, pain, and anxiety. “Not- 
withstanding the uneasiness of my position,” says M. 
Soulastrc, “ 1 should have passed the night quietly 
enough, had it not been for the continual howling and 
cries of a great number of alligators, which, at the com- 
mencement of the night, quitted the marshy pools, and 
stationed themselves about ten paces from us, on the 
banks of the sea, where we saw them go in and out, one 
after another, either to bathe or in search of their prey, 
which their dreadful concert must, undoubtedly, have 
driven to a distance. This horrible hari^iony having 
lasted about tw'o hours, the band dispersed, still keeping 
along the coast, though at intervals we heard tirf^ same 
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cries, which we might have mistaken sometimes for the 
sudden 'barking of 'd<^s, and at other times for the 
screams of children, had \vc not known from what sort 
of throats these noises proceeded. 

“ If to the terror winch the j)resence of these animals 
gave us, he added the torture which the musquitos and 
other insects of every species with which these marshy 
places abound, and, moreover, the deadly chill of an 
abundant dew so very cold that it made us sliiver 
through every member, an idea, yet still inadequate,, 
may be obtaiued of the sufferings wliicli we endured 
during tlie long twelve hours of a tropical night. 

“At length, about six o'clock in the morning, a faint 
twilight announced to us the apjn-oach of day. Alas ! it 
came but to show us more and more the wliule extent of 
our misery. We liad been fully sensible of the pain 
caused by the stings of thcsea-fiies, gnats, and musquitos, 
hut we knew not the effect which they produced u])()n 
our countenances. The momeiit in wliich wc were first 
able to sec each other, was indeed a moment of horror ; 
we were so swelled as scarcely to be known, excepting 
by our clothes and our voices. Hapi)ily^ we had sea- 
water in plenty ; and after having washed ourselves, wc 
found some relief. As to the alligat(»rs, they liad re- 
turned to their pools by daybreak; and since tlie sea animals 
never attack men unless they are disturbed by them, and 
seldom seek their prey except by night, we were tranquil 
on that subject.” 

La Prudence having been vainly sent to seek for water, 
the travellers resorted to the remainder of the rum, 
which they finished before they set out. Pdattering 
themselves that a few hours would bring them to the 
Spanish guard-house, they for a wdiilc pushed forward 
very vigorously. But, at length, a vertical sun, which 
glowed intensely, hunger, and the still worse plague of 
thirst, that made their breath feel like flame, compelled 
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them to slacken their pace and to halt repeatedly. 
Their thirst they tried to alleviate, ^by sucking the juices 
of grass and herbs. At four o'clock they were so ex- 
hausted, by all these annoyances, combined with fatigue 
and gloomy thought, that further progress became im~ 
})ossible. Only three of the party, among wliom were 
(Japtain Durand and La Prudence, retained any energy, 
either of body or mind ; the rest seemed entirely worn 
out. 

Leaving their tired comrades under a wild cashew- 
tree, Captain Durand and La Prudence set out in quest 
of water. In about half an hour the kind-hearted black 
brought the welcome news, that their search had been 
successful, ‘‘ Never, no never, have the most melodious 
sounds^” says M. Soulastre, ‘‘produced a sensation so 
delightful as tliose excited by the words of honest La 
Ih'Udcnce : ‘ jMetind water ; capitan drinkee it.’" At that 
moment fatigue and despondency were forgotten ; water 
was to us eveiything, and wo conceived no happiness 
greater than the pleasure of drinking without restraint." 

Invigorated by the tidings which La Prudence brought, 
all the travellers hastened to the spot where the much- 
desired water was to be found ; all except the Spanish 
merchant, in whom life was ebbing rapidly. The cx- 
])ected fount of bliss was a marshy pool, situated in a 
hollow, about a hundred yards from the sea. The liquid 
which it contained was of a yellowish hue, tinctured 
with mud, and of a brackish taste; but it was drink- 
able, and was therefore hailed as a blessing. Every hat 
was instantly dii)ped into the turbid pool. Tlie sufferers 
were too much excited to think of consequences, and 
they drank greedily. Their stomachs, however, re- 
volted at the nauseous and inordinate draught, and im- 
mediately rejected it, with a violence which inflicted 
severe pain on the drinkers. The pain passed off, and 
was succeeded by a longing desire to sleep, to which 
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nothing less than the fear of the alligators could have 
deterred them from yielding. Faint and feehle, but with 
appeased thirst, they filled the bottle for the Spanish 
merchant, and then returned to the shelter of the ca- 
shew-tree, which they “ saw’ again with as much plea- 
sure as a traveller experiences, when after a long journey 
he finds a house and a good bed, in w hieh he may recruit 
his exhausted frame.” 

There w^as one of the compan}' wlio did not participate 
in these ])uoyant feelings. This w'as the S})anibh mer- 
chant, wdio had lost all his fortune by the ea])turc of his 
vessel, and w'as sinking under the pressure of age, sick- 
ness, debilit}^, and grief. As lie Avas too weak to cliinl) 
the tree, his coinj)anions were under the necessity of 
leaving him at the foot of it. (Commiserating the con- 
dition of the poor Spaniard, La Prudence, regardless of 
danger, offered to w’atch by him during the night. This 
l)cnevolent black w^as indeed an exeinj)lary character. 
From first to last, he w’as cageu* to serve his companions 
in all possible Avays. He never s])ared himself w'hen any 
kind oflice was to be performed ; his activity w'as indefa- 
tigable ; and to his exertions many of the wanderers 
were indebted for the preservation of their existence. 

Tile gleam of joy which, when they returned to the 
cashew'-tree, gladdened the hearts of the ti avellers, w as 
as transient as that of the lightning's Hash. Famine, 
thirst, w’earincss, and gloomy forebodings resumed their 
full influence over them. The same bodily and mental 
torments, which they had undergone on the first night, 
w’ere repeated and aggravated on the second ; and they 
felt an additional pang, in wntnessiiig the hopeless condi- 
tion of their unfortunate and amiable comrade. By day- 
break lie had become nearly insensible, and so feeble 
that it was difficult to support him in a sitting posture. 
Succour they had not to give ; hut they strove to con- 
sole and encourage him. Grateful for their kindness, he 
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rallied his sinking powers sufficiently to say, “ My dear 
friends, I feel that my last hour is come, and that I shall 
no longer be allowed to share your misfortunes. But, 
whatever may happen, do not yield to despair. " I have 
a presentiment that you will surmount these evils, and 
that you will speedily obtain the reward of your pa- 
tience and courage. As to myself, in quitting you 1 
have this great consolation, that I die surroun'ded by 
Christians, who, while they restore my mortal remains 
to the earth, will unite their prayers to those which 1 
now address to the Father of All, that he will deign to 
receive me into his mercy.” 

‘‘ These,” says M. Soulastre, “ were the last words 
which our poor companion uttered. Nevertheless, he 
retained, his recollection, and ceased not to pray inter- 
nally, until ho had sighed his last. He held a scapulary 
in his hand, which he frequently raised to his lips ; and it 
was not till the instant in which he let it fall that we 
perceived he lived no more. Thus terminated the ex- 
istence of this worthy man, whose death, while it sus- 
pended the sense of our own miseries for a short time, 
rendered us more acutely afflicted by his loss.” 

The hopes which the dying Spaniard expressed were 
not disappointed. With the diik, his sorrowing compa- 
nions dug for him a deep grave in the sand, near the 
margin of the sea. His coat was wrapped round him as 
a shroud. They then committed him to his last earthly 
abode, devoutly repeating over him the prayers for the 
dead. Their pious labours were closed by the erection 
of a cross, to mark his place of rest. He who performs 
an act of duty and of kindness, will always derive con- 
solation and strength from it. Such was the case with 
them. “ This solemn and melancholy ceremony,” says 
M. Soulastre, “ which apparently'should have tended to 
weaken our remaining energies and to diminish our 
courage, produced a contrary effect ; it seemed to invigo- 
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rate our bodies and to redouble our resolution. So true is 
it, that prayer, by drawing the soul nearer to its Creator, 
ennobles it, elevates it, and makes it in some measure 
participate in his power.” 

In one of the coat-pockets of the deceased, they found 
a treasure of infinitely more worth to them than gold 
or gems would have been. It w'as a magnifying-glass, 
which lie used when he read in his book of prayers. 
They had often seen it, without thinking of another use 
to w'hich it might be applied ; but now the idea flashed 
all at once into their minds. By its assistance they 
might obtain that desirable object a fire, and thus bo 
wholly relieved from the nightly dread of falling a prey 
to the ferocious alligators. It w'ould also be no small 
comfort to escape the chilling influence of the heavy 
dews. They tried the experiment of concentrating the 
sun’s rays on some light combustible matter ; to their 
great joy it succeeded, and an enormous fire was soon 
blazing before them. 

The wanderers appear to have occasionally had a mis- 
giving, that, instead of being on the main land of Cuba, 
they were on some insulated spot. This important point 
they now’ resolved to ascertain. Accordingly, leaving 
two of the number in charge of the fire, the remainder 
proceeded to explore the country. This expedition 
removed all doubts on the subject. At sun-set the 
explorers returned, with the startling intelligence that 
though they had found neither water nor food, they had 
fully convinced themselves that they were on an island 
which was separated from the Cuban shore by a channel 
three leagues wide. The spot on which they had been 
mistakenly left Avas one of those innumerable keys, or 
islets, which stud the shores of Cuba. It was low, 
sandy, dhd barren, occasionally intersected by shallow 
pools of salt water, and producing only a rank saline 
herbage, and some dwarf shrubs and misshapen trees. 
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Suspense is so painful and bewildering to the human 
mind, that the wanderers were rather relieved than dis- 
heartened by the discovery whicli they had made. They 
would, at dcast, be no longer doomed to stray in an in- 
terminable labyrinth, hopeless of ever finding a clue. 
They could see the goal to which they were bound, and 
might devote their undivided efforts to find the means 
of reaching it. What means they could employ next 
became a subject of consideration. To construct a raft 
, appeared to be the only mode which they could adopt. 
There was, however, considerable difficulty in the way 
of accomplishing this. The trees fit for their purpose 
were generally at some distance from the sea, and widely 
scattered, and they had neither tool nor instrument of 
any kind. Yet, so much did hope inspirit them, that 
they felt assured of surmounting every obstacle. In 
this mood, they ate their scanty meal of lierbs, roots, 
and stagnant discoloured water, with a relish which 
almost converted them into dainties. Such was their 
sole fare for several succeeding days. AYhcn they had 
finished their supper, they made three rousing fires, in 
the space between which they laid tliemselves down to 
repose ; the task of keeping uji the blaze was peifonned 
by each in turn. 

In the morning they arose with recruited vigour and 
cheerful minds. The first theme of conversation was 
the raft. With respect to this, they came to the con- 
clusion, that if they constructed it here, they could 
scarcely hope to double the point of the island with it, 
as the contrary currents would not fail to render it un- 
governable. They, therefore, resolved to journey across 
the islet, to its northern side, which was in face of 
Cuba. While they were thus arranging their plans, 
the kind and active La Prudehje had collected for them 
a little fresh and pure water. Tie had obtained it from 
the saucer-like reservoirs of that species of artichoke 
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which has already been mentioned, and which the sun 
had not yet drained of their contents. This precious 
boon was received with delight, and was even looked 
upon as an omen of good fortune. 

Having taken a parting sight of the Spanish merchant’s 
grave, and breathed heartfelt sighs to his memory, they 
set out on their way. For a considerable part of their 
journey, tl^ey could, think and talk only of the raft, and 
they indulged in the most sanguine expectations that it 
would accomplish their deliveiance. Other and less 
pleasant feelings would, however, arise. From the 
point of departure to that at which they wished to 
arrive, the distance was not more than two leagues ; but 
such was the nature of the ground, beset with a constant 
succession of obstacles and entanglements, that the two 
leagues seemed protracted to an endless length. Seven 
hours were occaipied in traversing them. At length, 
in a lamentable state of suifering and weariness, they 
reached the northern side of the island. The feet of 
some were so torn by thorns that they could hardly 
stand ; while of others, who wore boots, the legs were 
so swollen, that it was necessary to cut the leather, in 
order to relieve the pain of the limb. But, when they 
cast their eyes over the sea, every disagreeable idea took 
flight. Before them was Cuba, and they saw, with in- 
expressible pleasure^ the wreaths of smoke thickly rising 
above the trees which lined the const. Tliat smoke re- 
minded them of social and domestic joys — of their homes, 
wives, children, and friends. 

Inspired by these cheering thoughts, the}’' forgot their 
fatigue ; and as soon as their humble meal was finished, 
they began to labour strenuously. The trees were 
attacked at the roots by th^||mngcst of the party ; and 
the work was facilit^te*^ looseness of the soil. 

Those who were .ll|pi|H^sied themselves in 
stripping off thi^fcik.. it r^cds. When 
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night iiiterrnptcd tlieip progress, they kindled their fires, 
and were speedily buried in sound and refreshing sleep. 

As soon as the day dawned, they resumed their 
cheering occupation. A sufficiency of materials having 
at -length been procured, they proceeded to construct 
the raft, under the direction of Captain Durand. The 
logs were placed side by side, and lashed together with 
a sort of rope, made of reeds and^he flexible bark of 
trees. When the logs were firmly secured, they com- 
pleted the raft, by fastening to it a piece of wood, which 
was to serve the purpose of a rudder. They moored 
the rude machine to the bank, and then stretched 
themselves between their fires, leaving La Prudence 
on the watch to supply the fires with fuel. They had 
made up their minds, that the following morning should 
see them on their voyage. 

Only two or three hours had elapsed before they were 
roused from sleep by repeated and tremendous peals of 
thunder. On oj)ening their eyes, the whole expanse of 
sky seemed in a blaze. The masses of clouds, Tiled on 
each other, and apj rearing as though they were about 
to sink on their heads, reflected, in a variety of temfic 
hues, the j)cr})etual flashes of lightning. The storm was 
up, and tlie waves were furiously dashing over the sandy 
hillocks wlilch they occupied. The raft ! is the raft 
safe ! was the first idea which rushed into every mind. 
The violence of tlie tempest scarcely admitted of a hope 
that it would not be swept away. Their bosoms were 
now tortured by fear and suspense, and they wished for, 
3^et dreaded, the return of light, that they might know 
their fate. 

As soon as ohjeefs became visible, they hurried to the 
spot where they liad moqrcd the raft. Their worst fears 
were realised ; it w^as ghne dreadful conviction, 

that all was lost, had, effect upon them. 

Their facul^iesJ^lBrei j>y shocks, 
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and, for several hours, tlu^y remained mute and im- 
moveable. Hitherto," sa^s M. Soulastre, W(? liad ail 
preserved our health ; setting aside, that urjeasiiiess whieli 
is ever the consequence of continued misfortune, we had 
found sufficient strength to contend wirli all the wants 
that assailed ns; hut the moment in which we helield the 
termination of our cherished lio[)e, the force and courage 
wliicli until now laid sustained us, suddenly ahandonc'd 
ns, and we fell into a faint and lifele.ss stupor, 'fiiis 
stujior must infallibly have ended in death, if that sen- 
timent v\liich ('V(‘r recalls man to a senst; of tlu* care of 
hi.s jU’eservation, had ind at length given a small ])ortion 
of (Uiergy to our In^arts, that ha<l almost cease<l to beat." 

Caiptain Durand was the first to bivak the long and 
gloomy sihaiee. By a revulsion of feeling, which is not 
uncommon, he passed all at onc(‘ from helpless desjumd- 
ency to a state of furious delirium. He startl'd up, 
and, in a ti'rrible tone, (;.vclaini(‘d, '"('omel all nu'an.s 
are la\vful when life is to he j>resi'rved ! In our j)reseiit 
situation we must havi* f /od ; otherwise, of siv not one 
will remain alive, Imt we must die one after aiiotlu'r, the 
deaOi of maduK'iJ ! e mu.st not iiesltate — the deatli 
of one must seeure the ]ueserv<'iti()n of the rest. — I have 
chosen iny vielim." As lu; uttered tlie last words, lie 
made a le;»p upon the faithl'ul negro, seiz(*<l him hy the 
hair, and wtis aixmt to jtlunge the dagger into his lu-art. 
A cry of horror, wdiieh Imrst simultaneously from all his 
comrades, cheeked hislmnd, jind gave 1. a Prudence an o})- 
portunity to disentangle liiinself IVom the captain’s gras{). 

La Prudence was young, robust, :uid eoiiragoous ; 
and, being more* accustomed to the climate, jind prohtiltly 
to hardships, he laid retained imieh more strength than 
any other of the company. Durand would have had 
Imt a small chance in g^l^'ggle, had his intended victim 
tiiriu'd upon him — more esjiccially ns the steel had 
dropped from his hand. But tlu., soft-hearted black was 
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ins])irc‘(l by no rcvt nyuriil thoughts. lie tlirew himself 
on his knees belbre liis comrades, aiul said, O inassa 
■wliite mans ! you not kill 1 ! P<»or La Prudence do all 
for ^^bite•nlans ! 'Pbe goc‘d God help us 1 ” Durand was 
nat*urally (d‘ a humane disposition, and tlu; first blind 
im])uls(‘ of frantic des])air Innl now passed away. Ilis 
better nature pia vaibal ; lie clasped lai Prudence in his 
arms, and wept bitterly over him. This atfectinj:^ scene 
drew syinpatlietic ti'ars from the whole of the party. 

Eitlii r the roots and herbs, on which they had hitherto 
cont)-ived to siib,-,ist, beg’an to fail them, or, which seems 
rather to have been tlu' case, they were too much weak- 
ened to deriv(' fi'om them suthcient nourishment ; hir 
their | 4 rcat(‘st f'ar now was, that they would jierish of 
hunyej’ before tlu'y could gc't to^u-ther materials for 
another raft. ‘‘ Hut,” says M. Soulastre, “ Providence 
will yet lia,ve mercy ujion us; and the instrument nhich 
it (unploNs to as.-^uri' ns of our deliverance, is to Ix' the 
same ni!m n'h<», a moment before, one of us had destined 
to become tin- most dindul of all saciifices.’' 

"iVhile tlu’ rest of the baml W(‘,rc musing on their de- 
plora])l(i situation, and could discover no probability of 
amending it. La Prudeiua* went forth to see if he could 
find anything for their support. In a short time he 
came running back, so full of joy that he had not jiower 
to sj'eak tlu‘ cause of it. IL' could only point towards 
the sliore, and thither they fdlowcd him. There an 
object met tlieir cyi's wliicb almost drove them wild 
witli delight. A large alligator was l^dng lifeless on the 
sand, on v\hieh it had been thrown by the waves. That 
it had been dead but a little wliilc was evident; for it 
liad no jmtrid odour, and the flesh was firm and wliite. 
Not a moment was lost in kindling a fire, broiling what 
was re(]uired for ju-esent use .m*! curing in the smoke a 
siifheicnt (piantity to meet tlu-ir iViture, wants. 

Hope, that *■* lingers Jong and latest dies,” having once 
more revived in their Jfr^asts, they set to work, with an 
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ardour and perseverance Avliich formed a stiiking con- 
trast to their recent to^or and (h jectioii. iSIaterials to 
form a second raft wef ' <1 ilj^>ently sought for, and at 
lengtli the fabric was coVj)leted. ’’I'lieir sole fear now 
was, that another temjic^ might render tlieir labours 
unavailing. Heaven was, hoivover, pleast'd to spare them 
that additional trial. On ninth day after tlu ir land- 
ing on the island they toohi’' their dej)ar|iire. “■ After a 
(juiet night,’' says M. S(.ul|fetre, “ wliieh was followed 
by a magnificent sunrise, ivy confided oiirscdvu's to our 
frail machine ; while, with m.(‘ accord, we offered up a 
sincere and fervent ])rayer. V\^e Mere seven hours in 
making the voyage of thos<‘ thrive h*agues that s(‘parated 
us from the main land. A\’<; had dej)arted praying, and 
Me arrived praying. At the instant of oiir ariival m'c 
heard the loM'ing of an ox. We were on the borders of 
a forest, which wo determined to 'liter, and to make our 
way toM'ards the spot fi'om M'liitt^i tin* honnd jiroceeded. 
It M’^as not, hoM'evei’, before tlu' mxt day tliat we arrived 
at a hut, inhabited by a (h-eole family, mIio kept there a 
sort of suttling-house, where the soldii rs of tlie neigh- 
bouring station came to regale themselves, ’fliis station 
M'as no doubt the giiard-Iioitse M'hicii had been men- 
tioned to us by the English.” f 

The commanding officer of tlm deta(]Jiment was in- 
formed of their landing, and he to, t'e them. By 

his kindness they Mere suppliei^ \^th ^.in iles, on M'hich 
they reached Batahano in tM'o dayf Vn-n thi'iice tlu'y 
proceeded to the TIavaiinah, Mdu'i > ilio i'h’eneh consul 
gave them a cordial recejition, and p2#>;^i(h'd them with 
bed and board till each of theoi M^a? aj|i^ .0 exist on his 
OM’ii resources. 
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